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LETTER OP TRANSMITTAL 


Depahtment or the Intebior, 

^ Office of Education, 

Waskingtoru, D. (7., May IS^ 1931. 

Sir: I transmit herewith a manuscript recently submitted to the 
^onrd of Higher Education of the State of Oregon which embodies 
indings and recommendations concerning the public institutions of 
lighcr education in that State. Following usual practice, your com- 
nfssioner appointed this survey commission at the request of the t 
iroperly constituted authorities of the State and recommends publi- 
ation of its findings in accordance with an agi'eement made ^fore 
he commission began its work. 

I believe that the publication of this report will not only help to 
larify a complex situation for many thoughtful and earnest citizens 
f Oregon, but also will be useful to members of the legislatures and 
psponsible educational executives in other States where somewhat 
imilar problems are involved. 

A few guide posts for the general reader may be in order. I 
ffer these: 

First : A survey report supplies sucH facts as appear to experts to 
e pertinent to the solution of problems before the responsible execu- 
ives; these data could be challenged only by establishing their 
laccuracy or by showing that other facts have been overlooked by 
le- investigators or concealed from them and that such facts are 
ertinent to the issues involved. 

Second: A survey report may, and frequently does, involve the 
est opinions of the staff as to how these problems are to be solved, 
he plan offered, however, does not relieve the administrative board 
rom its responsibilities. Such board must determine whether a cor- 
set solution is possible or feasible; and, if it possible and feasible, 
hether it should be made effective at once or gradually be put into 
)eration over a period of years. 

Third : The reader of the Oregon report^ uninformed of local con- 
itions, should have in mind a State originally agricultural in its 
iterests, with its population concentrated in the rich Willamette 
alley. It early placed its three chief institutions of higher ednca- 
on in the heart of tiiis valley, the university and the agricultural 
kUege 40 Iniles apart, and the normal school only 18 miles from the 
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latter. But with the passing of years two other agricultural a 
have developed, one in the south and the other in the east, and 
great commercial apd industrial city has developed in the norl 
Normal schools have recently been established in the two newly de- 
veloped agricultural sections, one at Ashland, the other at La Grande, 
The Sta-te’s major professional schools and numerous extensioa 
courses have been located in Portland. 

Obviously unification rather than further diversification is thej 
next step. The State rather than competing regions must have fint; 
consideration. Impressive as are the claims of the big city for i| 
coUegiato institution, the survey commission took the attitude thatj 
the people bf Oregon at present feel keenly the exp^ense resulting; 
from attempts to serve communities by locating institutiems in then,; 
The vote to place all institutions under a single board of higher edni 
cation is regarded as a mandate to put State interest first, and 
mands frank recognition of the one University of the State of Oreg^ 
with xmits, for the present at least, located at Ashland; Conalliij 
Eugene, La Grande, Monmouth, and Portland. The comm4sion n 
ommends maintaining junior colleges of arts and sciences at Corv 
lis and Eugene, and at the distant campuses at Ashland nud 
Grande; training for elementary -school teachers at Ashland. 
Grande, and Monmouth; senior colleges (upper division workjj 
graduate instruction, and related professional schools at C<>rvalli| 
and Eugene; and certain professional schools and adult ediicatic^ 
in Portland. ■ 

The future may indicate other lines of development, but the coa|! 
mission believes that the State’s interest id served at present liest 
conserving the strengths of each campus, providing nonduplicatin^ 
goals for the several unite within the one greater university, ad 
establishing no new units. 

Alumni and others whose thinking is limited to the old Universitj 
of Oregon and to the old Oregon State College, may have difficult] 
adjusting thenaselves to such a program. Those, however, who an 
able to think in terms of a university of the State of Oregon with au 
campuses should have little difficulty in adjusting themselves to thi 
program outlined by the commission. 

Fourth : The feature of the commission’^ recommendations whkl 
may strike the reader as novel is that all upper division and gradual 
work in the biological and physical scisnoei be placed in one instita 
tion, and all the upper division a^ graduate work in humanities ad 
social sciences in another. In fii^ however, the only novelty in 
proposal is the separate campuses. Several American universitMl 
with all the work on one campus, have divided the courses l>e4wH| 
a scho<d of arte and a school of scienM with a separate dean in chan 
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of oach. Such is the case at the University of Washington, for ex- 
am plo. In 1930, the University of Chicago established four sepa- 
rate' »(liools or divisions — biological sciences, physical sciences, hu- 
manities, and social sciences — with a dean over each, whereas the 
cuiimiission recommends only two divisions in Oregon. An exami- 
nation of the data offered in support of this proposal in the report 
rewals how few are the students who could not, under the proposed 
arrangement, get while attending the institution of their choice ex- 
lactly the courses which they now take for graduation. 

It is recognized that there are no universally applicable principles 
Igovci iiing the organization and administration of higher institutions. 
Each case must be decid^dn the li^t of all the facts which bear 
upon it. / It is pretty generally recognized, however, that competi- 
ticii nytlier than cooperation among the several State-supported in- 
stitu^ins of higher education .is the prevailing spirit in most States, 
aiicKiio entirely satisfactory solution of the problem has been found 
iu^any of the States which may be recommended to the others. 


Kt>|)ectfully submitted. 


Wm. John Cooper, 

C ommvissioner. 


The Secretabt of thb Interior, 
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Preface 


On November 3, 19^, C. L. Starr, president of the Oregon State 
Boanl of Higher Education, sent the iollowing telegram to William 
John Cooper, United States CoVniissioner of Education: 

Oregon State Board of Higher Education desires to have surrey made of 
Stale instltutioDs of higher learning, including normal schools. Can the Bureau 
of Kducatioo make the survey dnrlug 1929 and 1830? • 

(’oinmissioner Cooper inunediately indicated by telegram the will- 
ingness of the United States Office of Education to cooperate in 
tho study requested and referred the matter, with author!^ to act, 
to Dr. Arthur J. Klein, Chief of the Division of Collegiatei^nd Pro- 
fessional Education in the United States Office of Education. Doctor 
Klein at once communicated with the president of the Oregon State 
Board of Higher Education and arranged for a preliminary con- 
ference with the board at Portland on January 10, 1930. He also 
conferred during November, 192&^, with Arnold Bennett Hall, presi- 
dent of the University of Oregon, and W. J. Kerr, president of the 
Oregon State College, at Chicago, concerning the situation in 
Oregon. Both expressed most cordially their desire that the Office of 
Education undertake the study and their willingness to cooperate in 
the work of the survey. 

On January 10, 1930, Doctor Klein met with the State board of 
higher education at Portland, all members of the board being in 
attendance. At this meeting a tentative memorandum of agreement 
was prepared describing the conditions under which the Office of 
Education would conduct the work, the scope «of the survey, and the 
terms of cooperation between the hoard and the Federal office in 
the .selection of the survey staff. This agreement, which was made 
binding by the signatures of Ccmmissioner Cooper and the president 
of the State board of higher education on January 25, 1930, pro- 
vided ; 


1. For the aeiwlce* of the regnlar penwnDel of the staff of the United Atatee 
Ofllce of Education without salary compenaatioo by the State of Oregon. 

2. That the Office Bdncatlon ahoold print the entire report, or aoeb portions 
thereof as would be of national Interest and fnrnlsH the State board of higher 
edocatlon, wlthoat charge, 608 copies of the report aa printed, together with 
typewritten copies of ths entire report If poxtioDa ahoold be omitted from the 
printed bulletin. 
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8. That the State board of higher education should pay the trard and sob 
sistecce expenses of all members of the norrey staff and provide an benorartoin 
for members of the staff when they were not regnlarly npon the pay rolls gf 
the United States Department of the Interior. 

4. That the snryey work shooid be carried on by a reqionsikde commlssioi 
of three members, assi-sted by socb technical specialists as mt^t be re<iuirel 

5. That Dr. Arthnr J. Klein shooid serve as director of the sorvey and t 
member of the commission, the other members to be sdected by agreement 
between the State board of bi^er education and the director, 

6. That technical assistanta ahonld be hiriected by the commission with the 


apptornl of the board. 

7. That Information secured from the institntloD by the snirey staff by meani 
of questionnaire and letter shonld be authenticated by responsible institutional 
representatlTefl designated for the porpoae. 

& Tliat the field work of the sarvey stioald be carried on during the mootk 
(ft May and be followed immediately by a confidential conference with thi 
State board of higher education in regard to the progress of the work. 

9. That the directw of the snrvey should spend the month of October. iSSd 
In the State and present to the board an ond report on the major conclnsioa 
of the commlssian at the end of this period. 

10. Tliat **the survey ■honld undertake to study ths economic and sodal 
ability of Oregon to 8npp<»t education and to suggest aastgmnent of a practlal 
proportion of the State's income to higher edneation with reference to oUm 
obligations of the State. The fields of higher location needed by the Stall 
will be studied and the extent to which eadi field should be devdoped will bi 
presented in terms of both support and nombeni. Beconunradations wiD te 
made in regard to the instructing and research fonctlons of the existing inaO^ 
tktiona with reference te these needs. These recommendations will be basti! 
upon examinations of the present facilities and sctiTlties of the insUtntio^ 
and will indnde suggestions for such modifleatioD as will better adapt the wodi 
of the tnstltntlona to the needs of the State. The report will study in additJai 
the standards of administration and service of eadi of the insdtutioiis. Pinalk, 
a Bommary statement of a long time, flexible program of oeganisatiuD aaf 
devdopmeot of blgbtf education In the State will be suggested.'* 

IL lhat ** the survey commlaslon aball have entire freedom of inquiry till 
Judgment and that the Office of Education shall be free to publish the faets a ; 
they are found and also to publish sndi cooctusions and recommendations a ; 
may be reached by the commission.? ’ 
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Immediately following the January meeting with the State board 
of higher education, the director of the survey sfient approximatdj 
two weeks in visiting the Statens higher institutions and in conferring 
with the board and State officials. *Ihi8 period was spent in coUeoU 
ing printed and mimeagraphed material already available and h 
arranging for the assembly of farther information by means of u , 
extensive system of qoestiounaim. 

In accordance with the Urms of the agreement between the 
and the United States Offics of Education the survey oomml 
and sta4f were oonstitotod as follows: ^ 

CommigBoa: Dr. Aithar J. Xleun, director, fonnerly Chief of i 
Division of Collegiate and f*tO]fwional Education, United 
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I Office of Education, now professor of higher education, Ohio State 
I'liiversity; Dr. George A. Works, formerly president of the State 
ICulle^ of Connecticut and now professor of higher education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Dr. F. J. Kelly, formerly, president of the 
L'nivonsity of Idaho and now lecturer in higher education, Uni- 
i vvrsity of Chicago. 

SptK-ial assistants: Dr. Pahner Johnson, University of Minne- 
i«»ta: Dr. Thomas A. Benner, Teachers College, Coliunbia Uni- 
[versity; Dr. E. B. Lindsay, University of Pittdnir^; Dr. Victor 
H. Noll, University of Minnesota; Benjamin W. Frarier, United 
^States Office of Education ; John H. McNeely, United States Office 
of Kdiication; and Walter J. Greenleaf, United States Office of 
Kilucntion. 

All the members of the staff except Doctor Johnson and Mr. 
,MrN»>»‘ly participated in the field work in Oregon that was carried 
i)H iliiring the month of May. The field work was preceded by two 
of study and summarization at Washington of data secured 
from printed sources and from an elaborate system of questionnaires 
fillvil <»ut by the institutions, faculty members, students, and 
[oradimtes of the institutions. 

Tpon the basis of these preliminary investigations the inquiry 
during the field work was carried on by means of individual and 
I group interviews with institutional officers, and was harmonized by 
alnlo^t daily conferences of the survey staff. These conferences 
U«Tve«l to keep the commission constantly informed concerning the 
discoveries and conclusions of the technical assistants and to develop 
and coordinate the conclusions ultimately reached by the entire staff. 
|T1iils it was possible for the commission to meet with the State board 
»f higher education on. May 22, 1930, to report tbe trends of the 
I invest! gallon and to give the board ample opportunity to advise the 
iconmiission concerning modifications of emphasis and scope which 
I would make the survey report of more value to the State. 

Work upon details and upon tentative drafts of certain chapters 
I was continued by members of the staff during the summer of 1930. 
IAII this material was assembled by the director of the survey, who 
then spent the period from October 1 to November 7 in the State 
writing the report, checking factual statements, and conferring with 
various representatives of the institutions, the board, and tbe public. 
During the months of December, 1980, and January, 1931, Mr. John 
H. .McNeely, of the staff of the United States Office of Education, 
was assigned to the task of preparing tables and charts and of assist- 
ling the director of the survey in the final work of writing and revia- 
jing the report. This draft was then submitted to the members of 
Ithe responsible coHlmissioii and, after such modifications as resulted 
Ifrom disensiion bj t|» oommiasion, was mboiitted to tbs United 
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States Commissioner of Education as embodying the nnanimongi 
recommendations of the survey commission. 

The commission and all members of the survey staff wish to 
acknowledge the hj^i^y assistance of institutional administrations ■ 
and faculties, of State oflScers (especially that of Mr. Sam Kozier, 
director of the budget, and Mr. C. A. Howard, superintendent of 
public instruction), of the members of the board, and of private or- 
ganizations and individuals. Special mention ^ould be made of 
the time and effort consuming assistance of all the private colleges 
of the State in the special study that was made of the composition 
and social background of the student bodies in Oregon’s institutions 
of higher learning. 
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SURVEY OF PUBUC HIGHER EDUCATION IN OREGON 


Chapter I 

A 

^ Introduction 

The task assigned to the State^ board of higher education by 
the law which created it is that of unifying the activities of the 
five publicly supported higher institutions. These five institutions 
are the University of Oregon, the Oregon State College, and the 
normal schools at Monmouth, Ashland, and La Qrande. 

Analysis of the law and of the circumstances that led to its 
passage makes it evident that the legislature and the governor re- 
flected the desire of the people of the State, first, to secure more 
effective expenditure of the public funds devoted to higher educa- 
tion; second, to prevent undesirable duplication of higher educa- 
tional offerings; and, third, to create an agency of control with re- 
sponsibility and authority to conclude and to prevent in the future 
the institutional rivalries and bickerings that have wearied the 
State and excited its distrust. 

Undoubtedly, the relationships most prominent in the mind of 
the State and of the spoosors of the bill, were those that had devel- 
oped between the university and the Oregon State College, but it is 
also appar^t that the law intended to recognize the possibilities 
of conflict imd rivalry between the three normal schools and between 
the normal schools as a group and the other two higher histitutions. 

In other States where the land-^*ant colleges and the State 
universities are separate institutions, difficulties similar to those in 
Oregon have not been uncommon.. In some States more recently the 
major discords have been those caused by clashes between the dis- 
tinctively teacher-training institutions as a group and the State 
university or the land-grant college or both. 

Various AypM of unified control have been tried where these diffi- 
culties have arisen. 

In the States of Alabama, California, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Lo uis ia n a, Maryland^ Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, l^ginia, West Virginia, Vermont, and 
Hawaii, the same State agency that supervises elementary and sec- 
ondary educatioai alaa.>eomtiels the normal schools and teachers 
coUeoes.-.'' 
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In the States of Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
and Wisconsin, the teacher-training institutions are controlled by a 
single board without other duties, although the control is not identi- 
fied with that of the State board of education or of the State depart* 
ment of education. 


In the States of Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kausas, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, and South Dakota, all 
State higher institutions of whatever character or type are under 
common control. This tendency to secure greater unity' through 
single control is further illustrated by the fact that there are only 
eight States without some form of common control of two or more 
institutions that are separated by considerable digfj^neft, Oregon, 
therefore, had ample precedent in the establishment of the State 
board of higher education. 

Are the provisions of the law such as to insure the accomplishment 
of the purposes for which it was passed! In the opinion of the 
survey commission this enactment is better suited to the accom- 
plishment of the umfica^ion of the Statens higher educaticm than any 
similar provision found in other States that have attempted to deal 
with the question by legal means. The reasons that lead the com- 
mission to this opinion may fie summarized under four points: 

(1) It creates and places the ctmtrol of the higher institutions in 
the hands of a “ department of the government of the State.” The 
agency of control is not, therefore, simply a board of trustees with 
limited institutional jurisdiction, but a real arm of state vfnle 
responsibility. 

(2) This department is removed from the shiftings of political 
influence that have worked so disastrdtmly upon the educational pro- 
grams of many of our States in the pa^ The department is con- 
ducted under a board of nine directors, Appointed by the governor 
with tfie consent of the senate for a term wf niim yeans, one member 
retiring each year, “ The governor may remove any monber of the 
Board at any tune for cause, after notice and public hearing had, but 
not more than three members shall be removed witliit) a period of 
four years, unless it be for corrupt conduct in office.^ Thus, assum- 
ing^ that the members of the board are upright citiiseDS who realize 
their responsibilities to the State and who can not be intimidated 
personally by the threats of wlf-eeehl^ politicians, tllie continuity 
and integrity of the State's edacatioQal program can not be de- 
stroyed as it has sometimee been in the pak in States which failed 
to provide safeguards of the kind tiie Oregon law eontaina. Fur- 
ther, political influence and activities on the part of the inititntions 
are discouraged by proriaaoM that fbrt»d the govamor to appoint 
to the board any person “ in any way connected with the Univsrnty 
of Oragon, the Oregon State Agricultural College, or any of the ‘ 
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State normtl schools, nor shall more than thred alninni of these 
iiistitotions, nor more than one alumnus from the university, the 
( )regon State^Agricultural College, or the normal schools, be a mem- 
txT of the bArd at any time, nor shall any member of the board be 
selected from the residents of any city in winch the principal office 
(»f any of the institutions of higher education hereinbefore men- 
tioned is situated.” For the same purpose the law provides that: 
"All relationships and negotiations between the State legislature and 
its various committees and the institutions; of higher education shall 
bo curried on through the department of higher education. No 
>iibordinate official representing any of the separate institutions shall 
appear before the legislature or any committee except upon the 
written authority of the board.” 

(3) The department of higher education is given ample power. 
{(i) It is given control “of all records, books, papers, equipment, 

and supplies, and of all lands, buildings, and other real property and 
|K>rsonal propiorty” of the institutions, 

(h) It is given “ control of the use, distribution, and disburse- 
ment of all funds, appropriations, and taxes ” for the support of 
the institutions of higher education. 

(t‘) It is required “to prescribe for all State-supporteii higher 
educational institutions a standardized sy^stem of accounts and 
records.” 

(if) It is given authority to allocate to the respective institutions 
all funds that are or shall in the future become available. 

It is required to assume responsibility for all the publicity 
of the institutions in order that “the citizens of the State and pros- 
pective students ma^ obtain a fair and impartial view of the higher 
educational facilities provided by the State and the prospects for 
useful employment ” in the fields for which the ihstitutions prepare. 

(4) The law provides that the board shall have expert and com- 
petent assistance in securing information in regard to technical edu- 
rutioi^ problems upon which it may base its policies. This is a 
icry important point that many of the laws providing for unified 
control of higher institutioiia have neglected. The Oregon law re- 
quires the board— 

(a) To secure the asnstanoe of eome nationally recognized, im- 
partial auUiority “ in makiiig a complete survey covering the present 
ronditiona and future needs of all branches of State-supported higher 
education and seientifio research in Oregon.” 

(ft) To “hire an eiecittire secretary, who shall be thoroughly 
qualified by edncationil trai ning , ability, and experience to keep the 
membets foUyr infwined nt all tunes ngarding the progress of the 
work of the defNutiiifiiit’’ 
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These four points make it evident that the department of higher 1 
education may undertake the serious duties imposed upon it with a I 
minimum of legal restriction and a maximum of necessary informa- 
tion and authority. There is, therefore, laid upon the board that 
controte this department of the State’s government, a correspondingly 
large responsibility to proceed, with vigor and courage to the execu-, 
tion of its duties. 

In compliance with the provisions of the law the SUle boarfl of 
higher education invited the United States Office of Education to 
conduct a survey of the State’s |iigher educational institutions. This 
report is that of the commission appointed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education to carry on the work. The survey com- 
mission lias been controlled by the terms of the law and by a vivid 
sense of the importance of its task not only for higher education in 
Oregon, but also for higher education in other States which are 
awaiting the results of Oregon’s courageous experiment in the hope 
that they may find in its development the solution to some of their 
own problems. 

The commission found, as has been already indicated, five institu- 
tional factors whose present condition and future destinies had to be 
considered with reference to the development of a single unified 
higher educational program in Oregon. Its investigation had not 
proceeded far, however, until it was compelled to add a sixth factor 
not mentioned by the law creating the department of higher educa- 
tion. This factor is the oflSce of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and the public-school system. 

The law makes no provision for coordination of the public-schod 
system with the State’s higher educational institutions. Tet a very 
large proportion of the teachers in the public schools of the State 
are the products of its five higher educational institutions and prac- | 
tically all of the students who enter the higher institutions are the 
product of the public schools. The survey commission soon dis- 
covered that many important and strategic problems of higher edu- 
cation in Oregon could not be considered or solved without direct 
reference to the service, supervision, and control that are commonly 
exercised over the public schoo^ in other States by State authority. 
Subsequent chapters will present in some detail the various si^iations 
that compelled the commission to consider the entire public educa- 
tional program of the State as one problem. The matter ia men- 
tioned here for the purpose of calling attention to the fact that the 
commission could perform its task with reference to the higher 
institutions only by extending its attention to the relations between 
theto institutions end the public-school system of the Ststs. The 
oommission’s report, therefore, was -prepared froih the standpoint 
that the entire public educational program of theState iaone prdl>lea 


involving sir major agencies; (1) The university; (2) the OregoTi 
SiHte College; (3) the normal school at'Monmouth; (4) the normal 
at Ashland; (5) the normal school at La Grande; and (6) 
the office of the State superintendent of public instruction and the 
public schools. 

lietween every one of these agencies of the State’s educational 
program and all the others incoordinations exist, or are likely to de- 
velop, that are as important as those that have been most prominent 
III the consciousness of the State. 

Tlie educational task of Oregon is determined by the size and 
nil Hire of its population and by its industrial and social organiza- 
tion. Oregon’s task with its 953,786 people is quite different from 
(hilt of Nevada with 86,390 people and that of New York with 
1J,.'»87,967. In order to make a valid appraisal of Oi^gon as com- 
pared with other States, it is necessary to consider States in more or 
les.s the same class with Oregon. A list of 17 States ranging in 
population from 225,000 to 1,^,000 has, therefore, been selected for 
this purpose; with respect to size of population at least their oroblem 
is similar to that of Oregon. All the Western Slates simil^ in size 
to Oregon have been included. It ia also advantageous to compare 
Oregon with the entire United States to ascertain whether the State 
exceeds or falls below the average for the Nation as a whole. Table 
1 shows the population of Oregon in 1930 according to tlm latest 
Rureau of Census hgures, the population in 1920, the increase between 
1920 and 1930, and the percentage of increase as compared with the 
17 other selected States and the United States as a whole. The 
latter is also presented in graphic form in Figure 1. 


Tvbik l.—PopulatUm of Oreffon <i» 1930 and peroentaffe of increase since 1920 
an tvmpared scith United States as a whole and 17 other selected States 
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0X401 

160 

8^811 

862.430 

7. 180 

10 

U 061, 888 

1,86a 021 

m775 

162 

226^ 888 

101408 

OXM 

160 
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Oregon is a rapidly growing State. The increase in its population 
between 1920 and 1930 was 21.8 per cent. Among the 18 States 
selected for comparison, Oregon is iifth in size of population. Only 
one, the State of Florida, showed a greater percentage of increase, ‘ 
while the next largest gain made by any State was 17.6 per cent, or 
per cent below Oregon. As compared with the percentage of 
increase in population for the United States as a whole, the excess j 
of Oregon was 6.7 jier cent. 



Public education deals not only with the present Init also with the 
future. Since the State has shown a high rate of growth in the past 
as compared with other States, it may be assumed that the increase 
will continue in much the same proportion in the future if Oregon 
still offers natural and economic advantages that are likdy to attract, 
people and capital. 'The probabiUty of such continued growth must; 
be considered in planning for the State’s educatit^al progratai in dui 
future. 

The educational iadt of Oregon with a populatioti that iaielativel] 
homogeneous is different from that in ^(Utee a 
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Iforcipi element In Table 2 ere presentectthe racial and color char- 
acteristics of the' population of Oregon ;n terms of percentages as 
Icompared with the United States as a whole and the 17 other selected* 
Istiites. 


IxAiirj: 2 . — Racial and color okaracieristioa of Qregon'o population 4n percent- 
iii/fM as compared ecith United States as a whole and /7 other selected 
Sltifcs 




Naom Of State 


FeroeoUft M 


IraiUMj HUM 

■ Orison 

Itmonft 

j.Vrkttiiftin / 
Icolornilo 

|l)elfl'»Hn* 

Inor ta 

|l(1a)>o 

IMaine 

lilonuinii 

[Nebmskft — 

UainpshirB.. 

Mrxiro 

^'orth htikoia 

iRhode Island 

Isouth Dakota 

Iruh * 

IVernionl 

IWashlnKlon 

IWyoming 


WhiU 

Negro 

iDdlAD 

('hlDese 

Jepaneee 

fWl 7 

9.0 

a 2 

ai 

a 1 

96.2 

.3 

.6 

.4 

.5 

67.2 

14 

9.9 

.3 

.2 

73.0 

27 . 0 




96.3 

1.2 

.2 


. 3 

86 .i 

116 




6&9 

34.0 

. 1 



98.6 

.2 

1 


. 1 

99.7 

.2 

! 



97.3 

.3 

16 

.2 

i 

96,7 

1.0 

. 2 


1 

99.6 

.1 


.1 


92.9 

L 6 




96.9 

.1 

1.0 



96.3 





97.3 

.1^ 

^ 16 



96.3 

.3 

.7 


.7 

90.6 

.2 




97.3 

.5 

.8 

.1 

LI 

97.8 

.8 

.8 
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It is evident that Oregon’s population Ls characterized by a high 
llcgrce of racist homogeneity. Of the entire number of inhabitants, 
1)8.2 |)er cent are Caucasian as compared with 89.7 per cent for the 
IJnited States as a -whole. Only a few of the States in the list have 
i greater proportion of whites. There is a marked absence of negroes 
n the popula^'n of Oregon, the percentage being 0.8. Although dne 
of the older Western States in which it might be expected that a 
hrge number of Indians would be found, -the actual percentage is 
|low, amounting to but 0.6 per cent if the total population. The 
Duml)er of Orientals residing in bre^n is also extremely limited, tho 
proportion of both Chinese and Japanese being only 0.9 per cent. 
Oregon is freed froin the need to'provide special schools for its non- 
Ctucasian inhabitants such as have been found to bo desirable in 
ites'where they constitute relatively large groups in the population. 
Hardly lees influential than difference of color in its effect upon 
iucational and social development in some States is the presence 
bf a large foreign-bbm population. Among foreign-bom groups 
le likely to be found standards of living far different from those 
hat prevail aiiUHig native Americans and sedal backgrounds that 
e ill adapte4 to place in proper perspective free publk education 
I it has developed in the United States. Table 8 shows that Oregon 
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has approximately the same percentage of foreign bom as prevails 
in the United States as a whole, while among the 17 States listed 
there are 7 with smaller percentages of native bom and hi^ier 
j)ercentages of foreign bom. Oregon, therefore, is essentially an 
American State. Further a large proportion of its foreign-born 
population conies from countries most closely akin to the United 
States — from Canada, England, Ireland, and Scotland and fr(MD 
Germany, Austria, Norway, Sweden, Demnark, and Switzerland. 
Emigrants from southern Europe comprise an insignificant portion i 
of the State’s population. 

Table 3. — Percmtoffe of natiif avd ftyreiffn born in Oreffon’g po/>ulation «ij 
rcmiparrd iriih I nUed Staiet) a whole and 17 other selected Statei 


Name of State 

• 

Pefoentaga of— 

1 

j 

Name of State 

1 

Percentage of- 

Native 

bom 

Foreign 

bom 

Natix’e 

borp 

Foreipi 

bom 

Vailed Stalw 

Oregon.-- 

Arimna 

868 

8C.3 
76 9 
87.3 
91. 1 

9i4 

006 

860 

S16 

112 

13.7 

2i.l 

1Z7 

69 

66 

14 

14.0 

17.4 

Nebraaka 

New Hampahtre 

New Mexlro 

North Dakota 

814 
714 
91. 7 
716 
7X0 
87.0 
868 
87.4 
864 
86 S 

111 

11 

U 

li 

11 

111 

U1 

U( 

111 

U7 

Colorado . . 

Delaware. 

Florida.. 

Idaho 

Maine 

Rhode laiand 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Vermont 

W aahlngtoD . . 

Montana 

W 3 Tomtng 


Closely related to nativity is the prevalence of illiteracy. TabUt 
shows the percentages of illiterates in Oregon divided as to sei 
and age. 

Table 4. — Percentage of UHteraies, mate and female, over 10 and tl yean cf 
age in Oregon, as compared iritK United Stairs as a whole and 17 otktr 
selected States 


Name of State 


PercMUfaof-- 


niltermte 
xaaies 10 
years or 
OTcr 


nutermte 
famalet 10 
years or 
over 


niitarate 
ouklea SI 
years or 
oTwr 


tunalMS 

yevsor 


niitM 


IJoited States. 

Oregon 

AHuma. - 

Oolorado 

Delaware , 

Florida 

IdAbo 

Maine 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New Maiioo 

North Dakota 

Iiiaod 

Booth DakoU. 

UUh 

VwiDcmt 

Witbington 

Wyomiiic..^ 


ft.0 

1.6 

1A9 

19 

19 

9.6 

1.7 
19 
It 
l.t 
16 
117 

1.9 

10 

II 

II 

16 

L7 

11 


19 

Lt 

17.1 

16 

16 

16 

Lt 

16 

II 

L4 

19 

119 

14 

.7.0 

LO 

LO 

11 

LO 

LO 


7.0 

10 

14.5 

15 

7,7 

UX6 

11 

17 

17 

L7 

10 

117 

15 
7.6 
19 

16 
II 
11 
10 


7.1 

Lf 

II 

il 

7.1 

ILI 

U 

il 

LI 

1 ! 

II 
11 
1 
I 
I 
1 4 
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Of the entire population over 10 years of age, of Oregon, only 2.9 
per cent are unable to read and write as compared with 11.9 p>er cent 
for the United States as a whole. Illiterate males over 10 years of 
age in the State represent 1.6 per cent of the total, and there are only 
2 other States in the list of 17 States with as low a percentage. Simi- 
larly the proportion of illiterate females over 10 years of age is 1.3 
per cent, Oregon ranking first among the 17 States', except for Idaho, 
which has the same percentage. The ible also shows the §dult 
illiteracy. Again it is found that Oregon stands high with but 3,6 
per cent of its inhabitants over 21 years of age unable to read and 
write. In the case of the United States as a whole,' the percentage 
is 14.3. Whatever the significance attached to the low illiteracy rate 
in Oregon, it is perfectly evident that a very high proportion of the 
peo|)le of the State value education, and that the young people of the 
State have in larger numbers than is common secured one of the most 
important tools for further education. 

A State with a disproportionate percentage of adult population, 
such as may result from pioneer cdnditions or from reduction of the 
birth rate, has, quite a different educational task than one in which 
the percentage of the population that is of school age is normal or 
large. Table 5 shows the number of persons of school age in Oregon 
ami the percentage of the total population as compared with United 
States as a whole and the 17 other selected States. 


T*»i.e amber of pernont of school age in Oreffon and percentage of totai 
population ai compared icith United Statea (m o ichote and H other State*' 


Name of 8 Utt 


U DlUd SUtM 

OfBfon..*. 

Arttooa ” 

CctonuJo 

Mavtats 

fteridt 

idiho 

MtiD« 

Montiuia j 


Numbar dC 

PfTtMDt- 

ptreoM of 

agwof 

•ebool Age 
(5-17 ymn) 

toul pop- 
UlAtioD 

aa M7. 187 

M7 J 

307. Mft 

310 0 

aasoo 

38li y 

J71, 118 

X9 n 

M. 83* 

214 y 

333. 3U 

218 fl 

13^778 

37.9 y 

IS0i837 

318 R 

isam 

84.01 


Nameof 8Ut6 


Nabrsftka. 

N«w liaxnpchlra. 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

Khodo Island 

Sooth J>akoU... 

Utah 

VanaoDt 

Wnhioftos 

Wyoming 


CompOM ftom BnOttUi iiao. N*. «. Uulted SUtat Offle* of B^iattoa 


Numbor of 
persomof i 
oeboo) ago 
(5-17 yaars) 


382,749 

103,455 

119.409 

230,096 

155.281 

100.789 

157,526 

85,339 

MUM 

61,901 


Peroant- 
agaof 
total w>p- 
lilatloD 


28l 7 
22. 7 
»L 4 
S5lO 
22. 1 
27.0 
20.6 
24. 2* 
22: 7 
2&6 


revealed by the tabulation the. proportion of Oregon’s popu- 
lation of school age is less than that of 12 Sutes included in the 
list. For the United States as a whole the percentage of the total 
p^ulation of school age is 25.7, as compared with 23 per cent for 
Orego^ Further light may be thrown upon this question by an 
analysis of the State’s population on a basis of actual age distribu- 

Uon, including ^ of different ages. The facts are presented by 
Figure % ' 
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The number of male inhabitants in Oregon under 19 years of 
age is 35.5 per cent of the total male population, according to the 
chart. Female inhabitants below this age represent 87.6 per cent 
of the female population. Such percentages are low and indicate 
that the adult population of Oregon is proportionately large. 
WTiether this is due to the existence of pioneer conditions or to low 
birth rate can not be accurately ascertained without a detailed 
sociological study that is unnecessary for the purposes of this report 
It is apparent that a lower percentage of dependent children re- 
lieves the adult portion of the population of the responsibilities of 
supporting large families. The educational problem is likewise ma- 
terially affected since the State is called upon to furnish education 
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to a smaller number of persons. Other things being equal, there- 
fore, a superior system of publicly supported education shouhl be 
provided. The portion of the population that is economically pro- 
ductive is large and should be able to expend n^ore for each child 
to be educate^ than is the case in the States where the number of 
adults is relatively small as compared with the number of children. 

> Much the same effect results when the population of a State con- 
tains a disproportionatelj large number of womm. Jn spite of th« 
entrance of women into industry a much larger perowtage of women 
than men it dependent upcii the ecoiMnnic efforts of others for their 
livelihoods. The disCributidn of popnlstlf^ by sef Is alsd loiportaat 
for a Statens educatioosl program in that ^ ohsrsoter el educa- 
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tinn demanded by women is very different from that demanded by 
men, especially in the higher levels of training, and also in that 
girls tend to remain in school for longer periods than is the case 
of boys. 

Under our American system of public education a State with a 
large percentage of female population will be called upon to pro- 
vide a larger number of child years of education than will a State 
in which the proportionate distribution of the sexes is reversed. 
Table 6 shows that only 4 of the 17 States selected for comparison 
have smaller percentages of female population than Oregon, and 
that the percentage is smaller in Oregon than the United States as 
a wliole. 


T\Ri.e 6. — Orcffpn’t pojmlatkm se» tn peromtagw and the number of mates ! 

per 100 females compared uMh the United States as a ichole and 11 ot%er I 

Ircted States j 


V 

N&mt of Buti 

‘ ParooQtafe of — 

Nudo of State 

Poroentaga of— 


Fe- 

mtim 

MalM 

Males 

Fth 

mates 

Males 
tv ICO 
females 

w 

Uniiod 8Utee 

On’>:on 

Anri>na 

UoliTitdo 



Khirda 

51.0 

49l0 

lOiO 

Nabnika. 

New Hampshire 

New MexlM.. 

North Dakota | 

lUiode Island.., 

Booth Dakota 

Utah 

51.9 
5a 1 
53, 1 

1 53.8 

49.2 

62.9 

51.6 
sa7 
54.1 

56.7 

46.1 

49.9 

46.9 

47.2 
508 
47. 1 
404 

49.3 
409 

43.3 

107.9 
100 5 
112.1 
1110 
97.0 
1116 
106.8 
lOOO 
iiai 
131.3 

5L1 

51.9 

52.4 

5LD 

6L1 

54.1 

5as 

54.0 

40.9 

4ai 

47.6 

49.0 

i&9 

4A9 

49.2 

4&4 

1U4 

111.0 

1103 

1011 

1017 

111) 

10S.6 

170.5 

Mah<’> 

Vennoiit 

Mbimc 

MoiifHna... 

WasbinktoQ 

Wyomtng 


I’he proportion of the total pl|ftilation consisting of males is 53.1 
pt’r cent ^nd of females 46.9 per cent. The ratio ,of males to females 
in Oregon is 118.4 males per 100 females. For the entire United 
States the ratio is 104 to 100. All of the 17 States have a smaller 
ratio of males to females than Oregon with the exception of Arizona, 
Idaho, Montana, Washington, and Wyoming, TTiere is a direct 
ndation between the excess of males in the State and the compara- 
tividy small number of persona of school age previously cited. 
Further, the proportion of the population that is economically pro- 
ductive tends to be higher and the years of schooling demanded tends 
to l)e lower. 

X State with a high density of population or one that is pre- 
dominantly urban will have quite a different educational task than 
one that is sparsely settled or largely ruraL In Table 7 is shown the 
population per square mile and the number of acres per inhabitant 
in Oregon as compared with the United States as a whole Snd ttie 17 
other selected SUt^ > . - 
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Table 1.— Density of population of Oregon per $qwire tnOe an* ty^mber of aero 
p^ tnhabtiant in 1930 as compared with the United States at a whole mmd 
11 othey Siatci 



Name of State 

Population 

per Moare 
mile 

Namher of j 
thcrm per | 
inhabitant 1 

1 

j 

Name of Slate 

^ Popnlaiion 

■rx" 

Snmhmd 

•crwpw 

inhabitait 

I’niied States 

4a 5 

IN 5 1 

Nebraaka 

New Hampshire 

, 17 » 

SSlI 

Orefon 

tt. 8 

3.8 

ao 

12L 3 
» 7 
5l 3 
20l 4 
3Ld 

/v4 9 1 


IK 

Ariiona . 

Colorado 

1S6. 8 
ftiO 
5.4 

1 to a ' 

AlnXjflD 

North Dakota 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota 




Ml; 

Ml 

Delaxrars .. 


.» 

Florida 

-..-1 8.0 

7L1 

Idaho 


lOtl 

Maine 

Montana 

111*. O I 

2X9 1 
178. I 1 

Washinifton 

Wyoming 

-J 212 

1 2 

112 

27.5 

r:.i 


Oregon has a moderately low density of population and a situation 
that IS extremely advantageous to its future welfare and develop- 
ment. As compared with Rhode Island with 644 people per square 
mile of area and to Delaware with 121.3 people per ^uare mile, the 
^^ate’s population per square mile is 9.8. The number of inhabitants 
per square mile for the entire United States is 40.5, or 80.7 in excess 
^ Oregon. In the list of States, Oregon ranks tenth in density of 
^pulation. Expressed in terms of acreage only seven of the States 
listed have a larger number of acres per inhabitant, among them 
being Arizona, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, South Dakota, Utah, 
and Wyoming, The number of acres per inhabitant for these States 
ranges from 71.2 to 277.1 as compared with 64.2 for Oregon. In most 
cases the States exceeding Oregon in this respect are either semiarid 
or are located in part in frigid climates. In the United States as a 
whole the acres per inhabitant amounts to 15.5, a number only one- 
fourth that of Oregon. 

If it be assumed lhat the natural resources represented by Oregon s 
land area are only ^ual to the average for the United SUtes, it 
follows that the possibility for economic growth is large and capable 
of supporting a much larger population. This means, of^course, 
that the State may look forward with confidence to educi^ional 
development ; it has by no means utilized to the maximum the re- 
sources that must be drawn upon for the support of education and 
other purposes. Further, it means that plans for the future must 
contemplate the probability that the State wiU be caUed upon to 
provide mu<^ more extensive educational opportunities to meet tke 
demands of increased population and a more diversified and complek 
economic structure. . 

Of considerable influence upon the economic and educational future^ 
of Oregon are the proportions of the population that live in urban 
and rural areaa The division into rural and urban population is 
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siiown by Table 8 in comparison with the United States as a whole 
and the 17 other selected States. 



Table 8. Population of Oregon divided into urban and rural on percentage 
bn*i« a» compared tciih the United States as a irholc and 17 other selected 
States 


Name o( State 


United States 

Offtron 

Arlrona 

('olorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Idaho 

Maine 

Montana 


PerantafB of— 

Name of Stat« 

9 

Peroantace of— 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

51.3 

487 

Nebraska 

31.2 

688 


1 

1 

Naw Hampshire 

63. 1 

369 

40.9 

581 

N«w Mexira 

18 0 

82.0 

3A 1 

84.0 

North Dakota ... 

13.6 

86 4 

48.2 

6L8 

Hhods Island 

97.4 

2. 6 

54. 1 

4A0 

Sooth Dakota 

16 0 

84. 0 

387 

63.3 

Utah 

47.9 

52 1 

21.7 

78.3 

Vannont 

31.2 

688 

39. 0 

61.0 

W ashli^fton . 

55.2 

44.8 

31, 3 

68,7 

Wyomlnf - . 

29.5 

76 5 


The population of Oregon is approxliflhtely half urban and half 
rural, the proportion of urban inhabitants being 49.9 per cent and 
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of rural 60.1 per cent. A similar distribution exists for the United 
States as a whole, with an urban population of 61.8 per cent and a 
rural population of 48,7 per cent. All of the 17 States selected upon 
the basis of population for comparison with Oregon show a larger 
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percentage of rural population except Delaware, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Washington. Oregon’s problem of providing 
educational opportunity for the rural population is therefore only 
slightly greater than the average for the United States, and the 
additional expense of providing education in sparsely settled areas 
should be less burdensome in Oregon than in 13 of the 17 States 
of approximately the same population. 

The fact that Oregon is subject to no more disadvantage in re- 
spect to its division of population between town and country than 
is typical of the United States as a whole is further emphasized by 
the regional concentration of the State’s population. Figure 3 shows 
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ihe distribtition of the inhabitants of Oregem by counties, according 
to the census of 1930. 

Including Wasco County, which Is contributory to the Portland 
territory, approximately 80 per cent of the population of Oregon ia 
concentrated in the narrow region west of the Cascades. This region 
contains tl^ fertile Willamette Falley and in it aie'loeated four of 
the five cities in tlje State ^th populations exceeding lOpOO— Port- 
land with 301,890 inhabiUnts, Eugene with 18,893, Sidem with 
18,299, and Medford with 10,847. Four the five public higher 
institutiona are found in this sectioD->the unlYersity, the Qregoo 
State 0<^ege, and the normal aeho<da at Moomonth and A^and. 
The private ooUegea of the State are io thia terfitwy. 
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Klamath and Descdnites CountieB,' east of the motmtains and to 
(he south, constitute another center of population but contain less 
tJian 5 per cent of the State’s population. The fifth city of more 
than 10,000 population, Klamath Falls, with 1C,068 people, is found 
ill this area, fiaker. Union, and Umatilla, in the northeast comer 
(»f the State, contain sli^tly more than 6 per cent of the population 
of the State and form a third center of concentration. In this 
ippion is the fifth of the public higher institutions, the normal 
scfiool at La Grande. The southeastern portion of the State, con- 
(aining approximately one-third of its land area, is arid and so 
(hinly populated that its educational service is a problem of very 
>|iecisl character. With the exception of this region, Oregon’s dis- 
tribution of population is even more favorable to provision of edu- 
cation than is indicated by the fact that about the same proportion 
of its inhabitants are urban as is the case for the United Sutes as 


In order to avoid the confusion that may arise in the reader’s 
mind from the preceding presentation of facts and inferences con- 
cerning the size and distribution of Oregon’s population, it is desir- 
able to pause at this point in the examination of the social back- 
ground of the State’s educaticmal development to summarize ,the 
more sigmficant features of the facts presented. Because the survey 
staff so frequently found in Oregon a high enthusiasm for, and belief 
in, the future of the State combined wiUi a somewhat uncritical con- 
viction that its size and the dj^ribution of its population tend to 
hamper educaticmal and social mvelopment, the commission under- 
took to examine some of the populaticm factors that influence the 
nature and cost of such development For this purpose Oregon was 
compared With 17 other SUtes and with the United States as a 


Upon almost every count these comparisons reveal that Oregon 
k typical of the general situation in the United States and in many 
resists enjoys advantages greater than those found iii the entire 
NatW and superior to a large proportion of the individual States 
that have popnlatioDs not greatly dissiinilar in size. Oregon’s pop- 
ulation is growing more rapidly than that of the United States and 
more rapidly than any of the 17 States with which it is compared 
except in one ins^anoe. The educational and other social opportuni- 
ties offered by the State are by no means the least of the attractions, 
which induce the immigration from other States that accounts in 
part for this increime in population. The relative sparsity of popu- 
lation in ar^ cap^le of sapporting many more people and offering 
opportunities for the profitable investment of capital may be inter- 
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preted to ,mean that the educational structure of the State has by no 
means been completed. 

It appears to be the part of wisdom to plan educationally for a 
greater commonwealth. The State is not handicapped socially by 
having to plan for an educational system to care for a population that 
in color and in birth differs strikingly from that of the United States 
as a whole; indeed with r^pect to color and nativity Oregon is 
happily freed from the expensive task of pi^oviding for the educa- 
tional and social assimilation of discordant elements. The people of 
the State are more generally literate than in the rest of the Nation 
and since a high degree of literacy and a high degree of economic 
productivity march hand in hand, it may be assured that the p>opula- 
tion of Oregon is especially capable of providing the wealth needed 
to develop superior intellectual and cultural training. Relatively laige 
adult and male population as compared with the number of minors to 
be educated tends to make the burden of the productive portion of the 
population less Acute than when a few producers are confronted^y* i 
the task of supporting and educating a relatively large num^r of / 
the economically dep>endept. Althoiijgh Oregon is less densely popu- 
lated than the United States as a whole, the distribution of it^ popu- 
lation between town land country is nearly the same that through- 
out the Nation and the larger part of the population is sufficiently 
concentrated in relatively compact areas to give the .State an ad- 
vantageous position in meeting the cost of providing educational 
opportunities. 

Having examined the social characteristics of Oregon’s population,' 
it is now proposed to appraise its economic and industrial organiza-. 
tion, A State’s educational task will vary in accordance with t^ 
occupations which its people pursue in order to earn their livelihood 
with the number of farms found within its borders, and the propor- 
tion of them that are owned by their occupants as contrasted with 
the number of manufacturing establishments and the wkge earnere 
employed, by them. Such data disclose whether the economic inter- 
ests of the population are centered wholly in the single industry of 
agriculture or whether manufacturing has been developed upon a 
considerable scale. Table 9 presents the percentage distributioir of 
occupations of the people of Oregon^based on the census olaAsificatioB 
as compared with the United Stat^^ a whole and the 17 other 
selected States. 
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Table Q.-OotmpatioM of people of Orepon over 10 peor» of age on peroentaoe 
hasia. M compared with the United- Statei a* a whole and the n oth^ 
itcUrfed 8t€BiCi 


Name of Simla 

# 

Pamantana anga«ad Id— 

Agricol- 
ture, for- 
ealrr, and 
animal 
boa- 
baDdry 

Extrmcv 
tlon of 
mln- 
anla 

Mano- 
facturiag 
and ma- 
chanioml 
Industrias 

Trans* 

porta- 

Uoo 

Trmda 

3^ 

Public 

aarvioe 

! Profee- 
( sional 
wrTice 

Domaa- 
tie and 
P«r- 
Bonal 
iervioa 

Clarl- 
cal (xy 
capa> 

tiODS 

I'nitMlSUtM 

Orefton. . 

Arizona 

Colorado 
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Florida 

Idibo i 
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Montana 
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Nfw M«mioo 

North ^mkota 

ftliede Island 

Sooth Dakota 

I'toh 
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Wyoming,.,.-...^ 




16 

aas 

7.4 

162 

1.* 

8.2 

62 

7.5 

».5 

77.7 

77.8 
19.4 
212 
47 5 
TiO 
29.7 

40.0 
US 
45. 1 

57.0 
2.0 

513 

29.0 
210 
217 
3U0 

.7 
11.8 
14 
. 1 
.8 
2.3 
.3 
7.8 
.1 
.2 
60 
.6 
.1 
.7 
68 
. 1.4 
1.5 
16 8 

27.4 

18.4 
263 

sao 
26 1 
16 0 
368 

16 4 

51.5 
16 2 
63 

560 
11 1 
215 
318 
2i.O 
16 8 

0.0 

69 

68 

67 
7.5 
7.2 
7.8, 

68 
60 
64 
0.0 
60 
5.8 
69 
63 
67 
6 2 

111 

11.6 
67 
116 
69 
62 
0.0 
9^ 69 
^ 6 0 
110 

7.5 
67 
0.2 
6 7 

10.2 

11.1 

7.9 

11.5 

7.6 

1 1.4| 

1 64 

1.9 

1.7 
lOl 
1.1 

1.8 

1.4 
1.2 

1.5 
63 , 

.8 
61 
.9 ! 

1.7 1 

1.8 
12 

X 1.9 

68 
6 5 
68 
4.5 

' 68 

64 
6 9 

65 
4.9 
61 

63 
4.4 

64 
67 

65 
62 
61 

7.8 

7.8 

9.0 

9.6 
16 6 

60 

7.8 

7.3 

68 

7.3 

69 

64 

7.0 
6 1 
68 
64 
62 

7.6 

68 

4.8 

7.1 

9.1 

n 

10 1 
il 

iS 1 

68 
6 1 
68 

7.1 
18 

7.2 


Oregon is a State of diversified economiQ interests. This is the 
most striking feature of the table showing the occupational status of 
its population. In the classifi^tion of occupations, the distribution 
in Oregon correspont^ closely Hrith the United States as a whole, 
which indicates that its people are not dependent exclusively upon 
one type ^productivity, or activity for their Uveliliood. The pro- 
portion olAhe State’h jMpulation engaged in agriculture, forestry, 
and anira%l production is 28.6 per cent as compared •'with 26.3 per*"^' 
cent for the entire United States, only a slightly greater per cent 
Of the 17 States, there are 9 that have larger percentagjes engaged in 
apiculture, forestry, and animal production. In the extraction of 
minerals Oreg|n with 0.7 per cent not only falls belo'w the average 
for the United States, which is 9.6 per cent, but 10 other States show 
greater proportions of their populations pursuing this* occupation. 
On*^n still thinks of itself largely in terms of an ag^cultural and 
mining State with a prep^derance of its people devoting themselves 
0 these extractive i^nstries. As a matter of fact, not an overly 
arge percentage ia so engaged. 

The survey commission was impr^d by the .frequent laments 
about the slight development of manufacturing in Oregon. iUcord- 
ing to the table, the percenUge of its people pursuing manufa^ring 
is 27.4 or almost as large a proportion as are eng^aged in agriculture, 
forestry, and animal production. Of the entire population of the 
United States, bift 80.8 per cent earn dieir livelihood tlirough manii- 
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facturing, a proportion \anly 3^ per cent in ezceeg of Oregon, 
there are only six States in the list that have greater percentage of 
their people following manufacturing pursuits. It is evident, there- 
fore, that Oregon has made splendid progress in the development of 
manufacturing, particularly in view of the fact that its primaty 
interests at one time were concentrated in agriculture. Moreover, 
exceptional opportunities exist for great expansion of manufactur- 
ing in the future thereby enhancing the potential wealth of the 
State. 


Among the other occupations of its people, transportation and i 
trade stand out prominently. The proportion of the State's popula- 
tion engaged in transportation is 9 per cent as compared with 7,4 
per cent for the United States. There are 11.5 per cent of the people 
of Oregon pursuing trade as an occupation while the percentage for 
the United States is 10.2. Only 2 other States making up the list 
of 17 States have greater proportions engaged in transportation and 
in the case of trade but 3 of the States show a larger percentage of 
their populations pursuing this oixupation. The proportion of 
Oregon’s population engaged in clerical occupations is 6.8 per centas 
compared with 7.5 per cent for the United States. 

Special stress must be placed upon the diversity of occupations of 
the people of Oregon. ^ paramount significance is the fact that 
Oregon’s ability to support social agencies, including education, is 
not dependent upon a single type of occupation or upon a single line 
of productivity. As a consequence, a varied program of higher t?du* 
cation should be offered corresponding to the diversity of occupa- 
tions in which the people are engaged in earning their livelihood 
and covering practically the entire range of activities found in a 
complex civilization in order to meet the real needs of the State. As 
Oregon’s percentage distribution of occupations is approximat«|j 
the same as that of the United States as a whole, it may be expected 
that the State’s enrollment of college students in the different fields 
of higher education will be much the same as the enrollments in the 
various fields for the entire United States. At a later point in the 
report it will be necessary to refer to the distribution of enrollments 
in Oregon’s higher institutions, particularly as they compare with 
the country as a whole and as they correspond with the actual occu- 
pations in which the people of the State are engaged. 

Further light is thrown on the economic structure of Oregon 
an examination of the actual number of farms and farm owners snd 
of the number of manufacturing establiriuneuts and wage earneia 
In Table 10 are given the number of farms, farm owners, tenantiy 
and percentage of tenancy in Oregon as compared with the United 
States as a whole and the 17 other States. 
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Tari-e 10 . Number of forme, farm ownere, and tenant* <fi Oreoon uHth 
(rntaffe of tenanou in Oregon as compared with United States as a whole 
n other seioeted State* 
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Uitliin the borders of Oregon are 55^911 farms, of which 46,518 
an> owned by their occupants. The State ranks twelfth among the 
17 States in number of farms and eleventh in pumber of farm owners, 
although several States exceed Oregon in land area. In the United 
States as a whole the proportion of farm tenancy is 38.6 per cent, 
while in Oregon it is only per cent. With four exceptions, all 
the other Stotes included in the list have a higher percentage of 
tenancy. Needless to say, the educational task in Oregon is made less 
difli( lilt by the f^ that the viewpoint of such a vast majority of its 
farming people is that of owners rather th|in tenants. 

Table 11 shows the number of manufacturing establisliments, wage 
earners, and average number of wage earners per establishment in 
OrcfTon as compared with the United States as a whole and the 17 
other selected States. 


Tarif \l.~Numher of manufacturing establishments and wage earners iPtth 
average of ioage earners per establishment in Oregon as compared 

Kith I mted State* os a whole and 17 other Slates 


Name of State 
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It hafi already been pointed out in describing the occupations on 
the people of Oregon that manufacturing has become an important I 
factor in the State’s economic advancement. Additional substan- 
tiation or this situation is found in Table 11. Oregon has 1,77» 
uianufacturing establishments, or a little less than 1 per cent of the 
entire number, in the United States. Only 1 of the 17 States has 
a greater ifiTmber, although several of them are distinctly manu- 
facturing States. Oregon also stands third on the list in the num- 
ber of wage earner* in manufacturing occupations. It is inter- 
e.sting to note that there are 55,911 farm owners and farm tenanfa 
in Oregon as shown by Table 10 as compared with 57,179 such wage 
earners in the State. In other words, the number employed in the 
manufacturing establishments approximately equals the number of 
fanners. 7’hat a great development of manufacturL|g may be ex- 
pected in the future is indicated by the average number of wage 
earners per establishment in Oregon. For the United States as a 
whole the average per establishment is 43. In Oregon* it is but 32. 
All the States in the list in which manufacturing is the predomi- 
nant industry have a larger number of wage earners per establish- 
ment. No educational program can be planned W Oregon without 
• taking full cognizance of the almost equal division between fanner 
and wage earner and of the almost cectain development of manu- 
facturing upon a larger scale in the future. ■ 

The financial, ability of a State to support education without 
neglect of its other fundamental obligations is measured by its sociili 
and economic income. Although the wealth of Oregon as repre- 
^nted by the value of its manufactured and farm products, fisheries,^ 
and lumber production is only an indication of potential income, the 
figures, in comparison with other States, are of value. Other things 
being equal, the State with the largest income from these sources may 
now or in the future be better able to support its activities. In Table 
12 will be found the value of the manufactured and farm produ^ 
of Oregon as compared with the United States as a whole and the 
17 other selected States. 
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Taulk 12.— Vaiue of numufaotured and farm prodHCtn of Orvoom'in om 
compared with United 8tote» ae a tohole n other %l!cted sS 


of State 
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Total value of 
manufactured 
and term 
producta 


ra.5i5,flootooo 


43a 321X000 
ua 017, 000 
SOI.3A4.000 

148.062.000 

261.433.000 

164. 086. 000 
43a4«.\Q00 
310, 708, OOO 

782.344.000 

362.007.000 

63,380.000 

36a 836. 000 

60a028 000 

307, 63a 000 
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I84.8iao00 
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The \%lue of Oregon’s manufactured protlucts amounts to $342,- 
i52,(X)0, or one-half of 1 per cent of the toUl for the entire United 
6tate.s. Maine, Nebraska, Rhode Island, and Washington are the 
nly States in the list with manufactured producta the value of which 
s peater than Oregon. The value of the State’s farm products is 
255,384,^ 1^ than its manufactured products, althou^ the State 
high in agricultural production. Of a the 17 States there 
re but G that exceed Oregon in value of farm produ. In the 
value of both manufactured and farm products Oregon with 
430,430,000 ranks fourth among the 17 States^ The! figure repre- 
enti! 0.6 per cent of the value of all manufactured anil farm prod- 
'Ls 111 the United States. Fi.sheries and lumber ate important 
idustries in Oregon that contribute to the resources df ite people. 

17 selected States only Florida, Maine, and Washington have 
renter annual fishery products t^n Oregon. With tie exception 
It the State of Washington, Oregon produces more lumbtr annually 
ban any one of the other selected States. \ 

Manufactured, farm, fisheries, and lumber products! are only 
irtial pleasures of the wealth and‘income of Oregon u*on which 
la ability of the State to support education is based, xi secure a 
accurate measure it is necessary /to consider other bi ometers, 
ach as available and accumulated money, volume of teade’ and 
osinoss. Saving deposits indicate the financial* resouroi of the 
wple of moderate means, the class that strongly favors Question 
actually seelm it. A State with large saving deposits, therefore, 
a better position to obtain and improve its educational j rogram 
lan a State with amaU saving deposits. The question of Whether 
51870*— 81 8 
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saving deposits have increased ever a p>€riod of years and the pwJ 
centage of the increase is highly important, serving to show whether 
financial resources of this character are growing or diminishing. 
For the purpose of presenting data on this point Table 13 has been 
prepared gi\nng the saving deposits in Oregop in 1920 and 1929 , 
with amount and percentage of increase between these years, together 
with similar Bgures for the. United States and the 17 other selected 
States. 

V , 

Table 13 — deposits of OrrQon for 1920 and 1929 MhoiHng ifurea^<e cmd 
1 >errentaye of gain as compared icith United Stoics as a ichole and 17 selected 
States 


XaiM ot State 
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The saving deposits of Oregon were not Q^|||klarge in 1929, but 
the percentage of gain between 1920 and 1929^as substantial. For 
the United States as a whole, saving deposits infereased by 84.6 per 


cent. For the State of Oregon, the gain was 62.1 per cent. Al- 
though the increase was less for Oregon than for the United States, 
the State’s saving deposits increased at a greats rate than any of the 
other States making up the list with the eviption of Delaware, 
Florida, and Rhode Island. The unusually strong position occupied 
by Oregon is shown by the fact that four States actually suffered 
losses in saving deposits between 1920 and 1929 and the percentage of 
gain of four others was less than 14 per cent. In view of the large 
amount of savings deposits and the great percentage of gain, it is 
obvious that with such resources Oregon should be able to provide 
adequate educational facilities to meet all its needs. 

Another' index of wealth and income is found in postal receipts, 
which represent the volume of business activity and of trade. Thi 
postal receipts are presented on a per capita bams in Table 14 t 
Oregon in 1920 and 1929. together with per capita increase d 
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this period, u compared with the Unit^ SUtes and the 17 other 
selected States. 

T^Kf K 14 — Per oafHta postal receipta of Oregoti for (920 end 1929 triik 
‘ID ('em pared witk the VmUed fttaJM 
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Oioprons postal receipts show a high per capita figure. In 1929 
tho i>or capita postal receipts of the State were $5.88 as compared 
^.tl. $5.71 for the entire United States. The per capita postal reve- 
niic.s for Oregon were, therefore, 17 cents higher than for the Nation 
as a whole. Among the 17 selected States, Oregon .stands second on 
the list, Colorado being the only State Having higher per capita 
I>(«.ta receipts in 1929. Of considerably more importance than the ‘ 
])o>(al r^iptg for a single year is the gain made over a period of 
.years. Such a figure reveals the rate of expansion of the State’s 
business, commerce or trade, which has a direct relationship to its 
financial and economic resources, ' 

Between 1920 and 1929, the per capita increase of postal receipts 
in Oregon was $1.64. For the United States it was $1.72, an amount 
oni.v 8 cents m Moess of Oregon. Thus the postal ’receipts in the 
htate are increasing at much the same rate as in the United States as 
. whole. In comparing the gain for Oregon with the 17 selected 
Sutps, it 18 found that Oregon leads every one of them, and its in- 
croaso in per capita postal receipts is more than double those of a 
num H'r of other SUtw. This indicates a vigorous and stimulating 
fta e of Its trade a^ commerce. Again the conclusion is reached 
that the activity of business in Oregon, as shown by the postal 

^ for the wuntry at large and 
at the State 18 in relatively the same jiosition as the United States 
Us ngards ability to defray the costs of education, 

.Vnother partial mewurement of the social and economic income 
of a SUte 18 di^osed by an appraisal of the expenditures of its 
^ople for luxunes. A population lacking accumulated wealth and 
y income can not be expected to expend large sums in the ae- 
jregtte for p«»enger automobUee, . tobacco, chewing gum, amuse- 
ments, jewelry, amUunilat articles not aMately oeoesaai^ to the 
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maintenance of human life. At the sai^e time a prosperous and 
advanced society with surplus earnings beyond the needs of actual 
living costs will have extra money to utilize in buying luxuries. 
Consequently a comparison of the expenditures made by Or^on for 
luxuries with other States and the United States as a whole provides 
a >more or less reliable index of its financial resources. Table 16 
gives such comparative figures of expenditures for various kinds of 
luxuries together with the total and the expenditure per capita in 
1928. 

Tabus 16. — Evpf^dltureg for automobiles, tobacco, soft drinks, candu, 
simiJar luxuries bp people of Oregon in 1928, compared with similar figum 
for United States as a whole and 11 other selected States^ 
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Name of Slate 


Unitad SUtae 

Oregon 
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Dalaware 
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7,581984 
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06,867.800 
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46,830,800 
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The people of Oregon expend large sums for luxuries* In 
purchase of automobiles the State ranked sixth among the 17 
Oregon’s expenditure tor tobacco was the thi^ largest of any of I 
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States. It a^o stood third on the list in the amount expended for 
soft drinks, ice cream, candy, and chewing g^uin, while the people of 
only two other States in the list expended I'argcr sums for theaters, 
movies, and similar amusements. Oregon ranked third in expendi- 
tures for jewelry, perfumes, and cosmetics, as well as for sporting 
goods and toys. In the total amount expended for luxuries, the 
State occupied fifth place in the list of States. The per capita ex- 
penditures of Oregon for luxuries is unusually high, being $2(K). In 
the I nited States as a whole the per capita figure is $154 so that the 
State actually expended more i>er person than is the case in the 
country at large. 

A comparison with the other States in the list shows that Oregon 
has the third largest per capita expenditures for luxuries; The only 
States exceeding Oregon are Colorado and Nebraska. It is not the 
purpose of the survey commi.ssion in citing these figures to give the 
stock-uorn advice that the people of Oregon should expend more for 
education and less for luxuries. The real reason for presentin.^ the 
'exiienditures for luxuries, as already indicated, is to utilize fiiem 
[as far as possible in determining the economic resources of the State nr^ 
and Its ability to support education on a scale commensurate with ^ ' 

I its needs. 

An additional barometer of the wealth and income of Oregon is 
Ithe income tax as paid by the people of the State to the Federal 
IGovernment'. In Table 16 are found the number of income-tax re- 
jtums for both corporations and individuals of Oregon in 1927 with 
Ithe amountsi^f taxes paid as compared with the United States and 
|(he 17 other selected States. 

Fab.x /or Oregon for 1927 compared icUh 

he L nited a« a whole and 17 other gelected Stalea 
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Oregon had 3,028 corporations paying income tax i 
Government in 15^7. Only three other States in the list bsd a 
greater number of corporaCions reporting taxable incomes. The 
amount of taxes paid by the corporations of Oregon was $2,494,00(1, ' 
the State standing seventh among the 17 States. The fact that 
Oregon has a larger number of corporations which pay a leas amount 
of taxes that some of the other States would seem to indicate that a 
considerable proportion of its corporations are small in size. Oppor- 
tunity, therefore, exists for expansion. That the wealth of Oregon 
is widely distributed «among its people rather than concentrated in 
a few individuals is indicated by the number of individual tax re- 
turns, which are shown at 33,903. There were but two other States, 
Florida and Washington, having a greater number of individuals 
paying Federal income taxes. ^The amount paid by individuals on 
their incomes was $1,971,000, the State being seventh on the list 
Oregon’s total income tax paid to the Federal Government by both 
corporations and individuals represented OiJ per cent of the entiie 
amount for the United States as a whole. With $4,415,(X)0 the State 
ranks eighth among the 17 States. 

Having considered various indices that may serre as a bn.sis for 
estimating the economic power of Oregon to support education, it 
is now proposed to consider the actual per capital wealth and per 
capita income of the State including the percentage the per capita 
income is to per capita wealth as compared with the United States 
and tlie other 17 selected States. These data are presented in Table 17. 

Table 17. — Per capita wc^th and per capita income of Oregon tcUX perrmtof* 

per capita income is to per capita wrallk a» comparei with the United i^tata 

as a, whole and the 17 other selected Statee * 
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Both the per capita wealth and per capita income of Oregon 
ampla Moreover, the State occupies a strong poeition as indi 
by these j^damental elements of economic welfare. Its per ca 
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wealth IS M compared with $2,918 for the United States at 

larwe The State e per capita wealth thus exceeds that of the entire 
r, KM, try bjr $1,264. In the whole lia of 17 States, only 1 has a 
l,,.;irer per »pita wealth than Oregon, a- point of considerable sis- 
nilreairce. Oregon’s per capita income is also high, the amount being 
>s:!r. to contrasted with $668 for the United States. This is an 
fxi'css in favor of Oregon of $139 per person. Comparing its oer 
opita mcouM with the other States, it is found that 2 Stated 
K iraie Island and -Washington-have a gr-eater per capita ii^ome, 
wir.le the remaining 15 SUtes faU below Oregon. The per capita 
rncime of Oregon is^pproximately 40 per cent higher than five of 
lliese State with lower incomes. In the relationship between 
wealth and mcome, the jercentage that the per capiu income of 
Oregon is to its per capita wealth is 20. . For the United States as 
a Wirole the ^rcentage is 24.2, a slightly. higher figure. Oregon’s 

pi'ii enta^ is lower than 11 of the States given in the tabulation and 
liiirluT than 6 of the States. 

At this juncture it is deemed advjsable to review the preoedinff 
(lata relating to the economic organization and the financial resources 
of Oregon as indicative of its ability to support education. The 
people of the SUte earn their livelihood through diversified indus- 
tries, of which agriculture and manufacturing stand out as the prin- 
cipal occupations. Although regarded as an agricultural State 
iiiami facturing IS developing so rapidly that a great increase in the’ 
wealth of the State is certain from this source. Oregon’s distribu- 
tion of occupations is much the same as for the United States at 
laip* and is highly advantageous to its future growth. The number 
of farms and farm owners in the State reflect further a highly satis- 
fa. lory Situation with a very low percentage of tenancy. That the 
Miitjj ranks high in manufacturing is shown by the large number of 
manufacturing establishments and wage earners. 

line principally to the diversity of occupations found among the 
pcple, Oregon is a wealthy State with a proportionately larire i„- 
mnii e ra ue of its farm, manufacturing, fiaheries, and lumber 
priHiuote ranta far up in the list of 17 St.te with which comparisons 
were made. Business, trade, snd commeroe, as indicated by savings 
dci'osite, postal revenues, and expenditures for luxuries, present addi- 
boirnl evidence of the State’s miperior position in economic resources. 
Oregon 8 savings deposits gsined at a fester rate between 1920 and 
If’-.Mhsn m«t of the other States, while its postal revenue per per- 
son IS slightly higher than for the United State as a wholV The 
sorplus earnings of the people of Oregon ewer the actual costa of 
nmg are such that a great deal of money is available for the pur- 
rh,« of luxuries as revealed by the large expenditurea for this pur- 
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pose. Analysis of State’s corporation and individual income relnms 
and the amounts of income tax paid to the Federal Government 
prove that corporate profits and private earnings ara large. An ap- 
praisal of Oregon’s actual per capita wealth and per capita income 
offers final confirmation of its eednomie and financial prosperi^. 
Both the State’s per capita wealth and per capita income are' higher 
than for the entire United States, and with several exceptions ex- 
ceed the States with which direct comparisons are made. 

The conclusion, therefore, may be drawn that Oregon possesses the 
ability and resources, without crippling other State activities, to sup- 
port an effective system of public education from kindergarten to 
professional school that is equal to that of any other State. Con- 
sidering its pr^nt economic strength and future prospects, the State 
may likewise look forward with confidence to a healthy educational 
growth and development. Tlie next questions are : 

(1) Is Oregon making expenditures for higher education propor- 
tionate to its wealth and income? 

(2) Is the State securing the fullest returns for the money it 
expends for higher education? 

(3) the funds provided by the State being properly distrib- 
uted an^B^ the different major fields of study and higher educational 
enterpriRl 

The answers to the.se questions involve the determination of the 
higher educational task confronting Oregon and of the extent to 
which the State is fulfilling the task by affording higher educational 
opportunities comparable with other States and the United State 
as a whole. 

Expenditures of a State for higher education depend in part upon 
the assessed valuation of real and personal property and the tax rite 
levied by the State government. It is not the intention of the survey 
<-oinmission, however, to study Oregon’s tax system as it affects the 
dLstribution of the tax burden and the support given *State univer- 
sities colleges, and normal schools, but ratlier to appraise the income 
of tne State itself, accruing from taxes and the amount of that 
income devoted to higher education. From such figures it is possiWe 
to ascertain whether funds apportioned to higher education represait 
a fair share of the State’s income and whether its expenditures for 
higher education are large or small. In Table 18 are shown the per 
capita State income of Oregon for 1928, the per capiU State expendi- 
ture for public higher education, the share on a percentage basis of 
the State’s income expended for public higher education, and the 
State’s expenditures per student attending the State’s higher edua- 
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tional instdtntidiis as compared with the United Stages and the 17 
other selected States. * 


fsoo-me of Oregon, per capita State erpmditure for 
pmmt<vc of per capita State income expended for 
eduoat^tK and State wpenditure per ttudeni a* compared with United 
State* 09 a whole and the 17 other eeleoted State* 
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The per capita income of Oregon, which represents its annual 
revenue from taxes per unit of population to defray the cost of the 
entire State government, is unusually high. Although considerable 
doubt may be enterUined concerning the validity of the comparison 
because of the variety of ways in which figures are compiled by 
different States, the figure in Oregcm is apparently $25.88 as com- 
pared with $14.99 for aU the States in the United States. In other 
words, the per capita tax income of the State of Oregon exceeds the 
avera^ of that of the States of the Nation at large by $10.89. More- 
over, in the entire list of 17 States there are but three others that 
have a larger per capiU income. These States are Delaware with 
^2.31, North D^ota with $30.80, and Wyoming with $36.76. Among 
the 13 Sta^ with lower per capita incomes there is one the income 
of which IS less than one-half of Oregon’s income, while a number 
of others have pw oapiU incomes from 10 to 80 per cent le®. The 
size of the SUte income of Oregon indicates that the people are con- 
tnbuting liberally in tax® for the support of their government, 
although faults in the basic statistics used for comparison make it 
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uDw^ise to regard the Statens generosity in relation to other States as I 
conclusively shown. The important question then concerns Uw 
portion of this income that is being allotted to the State’s higher ' 
educational system. 

An examination of the table shows that the amount is large. For 
Oregon the per capita ex]>enditure for public higher education is | 
$3.12, the highest of any of the 17 selected States and far in excess i 
of a number of them. The, average expenditure for all the States 
of the United States for public higher education amounts to $1.06 
per capita, which is only about one-half that spent by Oregon. 

The percentage of the State income expended for public higher 
education provides a further criterion of the extent to which the 
State is supporting public higher education. As already shown, the 
per capita State income of Oregon is $25.88, of which $3.12 is 
expended for higher education. This represents a percentage of 121 
For all the States of the country the percentage is 11.1 or 1 per cent 
less than Oregon. Among the 17 States Oregon ranks fourth in 
percentage of per capita State income devoted to higher education, 
the States with a greater proportion being Arizona, Ck>lorado, and 
Florida. 

Another method of securing an estimate of the contribution of the 
State to higher education is the State expenditure per studiiit 
enrolled in its higher educational institutions. As revealed by Table 
18, Oregon expended $276.99 in 1928 for every student attending its 
institutions of higher learning while the average for the United 
States as a whole amounted to $214.92. The State’s excess over the 
country at large was $62.07. With the exception of Florida, which 
expended $441.27 per student, and Idaho, which has a per student 
expenditure of $3^.87, Oregon leads every one of the other States 
making up the list. Using these 6gures as a basis, it is evident that 
Oregon is not only spending generously for higher education but 
its annual expenditures represent a substantial proportion of its 
State income. 

Whether the State is supporting public higher education on a large 
or small scale may be approached from another angle. This con- 
sists of comparing the receipts for public higher education with the 
receipts for private higher education. Table 19 shows the rebeipta 
for public and private higher education in Oregon in 1928 with the 
percentage for each as compared with the United States and the 
17 other selected Statea 
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Receipts for public higbe^ e^^tion in Orepon are large, com- 
l>ri>ing 1.8 per cent of the total receipts for the entire United States. 
The State has the third largest receipts for public higher education 
of any of the 17 States, being surpassed only by Nebraska and Wash- 
ington. In receipts for private higher education, Oregon ranks 
fairly high since but five States outrank the State in this respect. 
The important point, however, is the proportion of the receipts for 
pill. lie. and private higher education. For the United States as a 
whole the percentage of receipts for public higher education is is.7 
and for private higher education 5U. In Oregon the receipts for 
Mildic higher education are 80.6 per cent and for private higher odu- 
cation 19.4 per cent, showing that the State carries a far larger propor- 
ion of the burden of higher education than is the case in the 
Nation, as a whole. Comparing Oregon with the other States it i.s 
found that, outside of three States which have no private universities 
and colleges ^d consequently no private higher education, there are 
ivp other States with greater peroenUges of receipts for public 
ughor education. In making provision for the higher education of 
Its i^ple, the State, therefore, has taken the lead and has not de- 
pended upon private universHies and colleges supported through 
^ivate contributions. On the contrary, Oregon has developed its 
own institutions of higher education by making unusually large 
Mpenditures out of State public funds. 

As the prec^ng compilations deal only with the current costs of 
operating Institutaona and the contributions of the State to defipay 
them, an appraisal of the capital outlays as shown by the value of 

si ^ 
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physical property will provide further evidence as to the extent to 
which State support is being given to public higher education. In 
Table 20 ar^ shown the value of the property of the publichigher 
educational institutions of Oregon per $1,000,000 of wealth and the 
value per 1,000 population as compared with the United States and 
the 17 selected States. 

# 

Tablk 20. — VaJue of property of public higher educational institutions of Ortam 
per $1^000,000 of uy^alth and per J,0Q0 population as compared irith VniUi 
States as a whole and 11 other selected States^ 


Name of Bute 

Value of 
properly 
l>er 

11.000 000 
of yreaJth > 

Vf\lue of 
projierly 
per 1,000 
population > 

Name of State 

Value of 
property 

tier 

$1.600 000 
of wealth • 

Value of 
property 
per 1.000 

populatloQi 

United States 

Oregon 

Arizona 

f'olorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Idaho 

Maine 

Montana 

S2,.V» 

3. 935 
4,600 
4.319 
6. 378 
3,759 
4,213 
1.046 
3. 112 

1 

Nebraska. 

New l]am|;^lre 

New Mexico. 

North Dakota 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Vennonl *. 

Washington 

Wyoming 

$2,743 
a, 130 
^ost 
3.S34 
I.TRO 
2,410 
2,728 
3,809 
2,777 
4,548 

iHUfiQ 
9.122 
10^ m 

13, 

\OD0 

9.5U 

7.810 

H.W2 

AM 

13,947 


1 Compned from Bulletin. 1929 Noe. 14 and 38, United SUtee Office of Education 

» Includos normal echoole and state teiu^hers colleges. 

I 

For every $1,000,000 of its wealth, Oregon has invested $3,935 
in capital outlays for its public higher educational institutions as 
shown by the value of their property. In the United States as a 
whole, the amount invested is $2,500. The State, therefore, has an 
excess over the entire country of $1,435. In the case of the other 
selected States, Oregon does not appear in such a favorable light, 
There are six ^tates that have made larger capital outlays per 
$1,000,000 of wealth in their publichigher educational institutions, 
among the list being Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, New Mex- 
ico, and Wyoming. The value of the higher educational proj)erty 
of many of the States is greater than the average for the United 
States at large. A probable explanation of the smaller figure for 
Oregon is the fact that the physical plants of its normal schools have 
not been developed on such a large scale as some of the other States. 
In the value of its public higher educational property per 1,000 imp- 
ulation, however, the State occupies a high position. The figures 
as given in the table a4*e $13,241, an amount double that of the entire 
United States, which is $6,314. Oregon outranks 14 of the other 
States in the value of higher educational property per 1,000 popula- 
tion. Only the States of Delaware, North Dakota, and Wyoming 
stand higher than Oregon in the list. 

In view of the foregoing discussion, no doubt exists that Oregon 
is making expenditures for higher education on a scale proporti<w- 
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ate with Its wealth and income. Not only is a Urge percentage of its 
pub 1C icvenu* being utilised for higher edncation, but as^pared 
Bit I Other StatCT and the Nation at large, the State has bean e.c- 
c^il, ugly liberal in the support of public higher education. As 
alicndy ihdicaUd, Oregon ranks at the very top of the list of States 
in inert instances Regardless of the bimis upon which its higher 
eduiational expenditures are computed, the State exceeds in prac- 
tical y every case the average of the United States. A paramount 
(inertion is whether Oregon is securing tlie fullest returns for the 
money it is expending and whether the higher educational opiiortiini- 
les and service afforded its people are of llie character and type 
to 1 m expected from such large exjjenditures. 

One of the means of determining the extent to which the State 
IS providing educational opportunities, which has significant bear- 

f , ‘h* expended, is the num^r of rtinlents 

w iia y ing educated in the public institutions as compared with 
the private iiirtitutions. Considering it. liberal support, it is tl be 
presumed thatsa far greater percentage of thp college students ^ 
Oregon would be enrolled in its public rather than its privat"^t" 
iitions. Figures showing the situation in the State as well alle 

l::i:i in T‘:Se“b - p- 


in intbito and privonM^luH^" ^ Oregon rnrotird 

«. a waolc „,i „ oiare - «""r- 


Name o( State 


Ignited SUtae, 


Oregon. 
irtiona. . 
Colorado. 
Delaware. 

nofiJa 

Miho. 


italDe. 


Student enrollment 


All hkber 
edticaUonal 
Inetltu- 
tiooi * 


^00 tana, 
'[ebraaka,..’!’]* 
'few llampshije. 
Meiioo 

Dakota 

Ibode Island 

Sfwib I>akota 

CUh._ 

Vemont 

^uhliigton. . 
Wyoming 


1. 1M,70 


13. 478 
4.218 

14,910 
707 
^489 
4.049 
M »7 
4.225 
19.577 
0.355 
2; 908 
9,292 
4.123 

a. 108 

0,872 

2.478 
17,972 

1^380 


'ioctudv DoniuJ i?!^^*** oohmI sohmla, Md 


Publlo lustHutions * 


Number 


580,019 


10^100 
3.945 
10, tm 
707 
8.611 
3,809 
3.803 
3.877 
13.078 

a; 820 
2.008 
8,746 
1,496 

0. 044 
4.287 
1.860 

ia:b 7 

1. M 


Per oent 


500 


76 8 

93.5 
71.2 

loao 

63.9 

83.0 

668 

91.7 
067 
618 

loao 

9t I 
K 7 

74.5 
613 

64.8 
84.7 

100 0 


Private LnstUutloofl 


Number 


671.844 


3. 323 
273 
4.287 


1.978 
790 
1.884 
348 
6 499 
2.520 


546 

1697 

1069 

1585 

I.IIB 

1736 


Per oent 


49.4 

34.7 
6 6 
288 


361 
17 0 

33.2 
83 

313 

47.2 


69 
663 
21.5 
37.7 
46 2 
16 3 


I end teaohecB ooUe««. 


l<«chcn oolkvea. 
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Oregon has 18,478 students enroHM in its higher educational iiLsti- 
tutions, both public and private, in 1928, or approximately 1.2 per 
cent of all the college etudents in the United States. With the ex- 
ception of Colorado, Nebraska, and Washington, the State has the 
largest number of college students of any of the 17 selected States. 
That Oregon is providing higher education to a vast number of 
young men and women can not be gainsaid. Of the State’s 18.473 
college students, 10,150 were attending the higher educational iiisti- 
tutions maihtained by the State. This proportion is large, being 
75.3 per cent. For the United States as a whole, the percentage of 
"T^llege students being educated • in the pOl)licly supported institu- 
tions is 50.6, so that Oregon is educating 24.7 per cent more college 
students at State expense than is the average for the entire country. 

Three of the States contained ih the list— ^Delaware, New Mexico, 
an(hi»Wyoming— are without any private universities and colleges, 
with the result that all their college students, except those who .seek 
education outside the- State, are enrolled in State institutions. Of the 
remaining States, the compilation reveals that there are five which 
have a greater percentage of college students rej^iying their higher 
education in public institutions than is found in Oregon, although the 
actual number of students, except in one instance, is smaller. As the 
proportion of college students enrolled in private institutions varies 
in direct ratio to the students attending public institutions the per- 
centage of students in private^^olleges of Oregon is correspondingly 
low. The fact that for the United States at large 49.4 per cent of 
the college students are being educated in private ins|||ution.s as 
compared with only 24.7 per cent for Oregon offers father sub- 
stantiation of the great extent to which the State is furnishing higher 
education to its people. 

While the number and pepientage of students enrolled in its 
publicly supported universiti^, college, and normal schools present 
an index to the quantity of higher education provided by the State, 
probably a better basis of measurement of the number of young men 
and women who actually take advantage of the opportunities for 
public higher education in Oregon is the proportion of the inliabi- 
tante who attend college or the number pf people for each college 
student. A^students must firit attend high school before being 
permitted to enter college, the number of college students per 100 
^ high-school students affords additional evidence on 'the point. By 
such computations it ia possible to ascertain whether ^^regon with its 
large expenditures is in' reality providing college education in rela- 
tive proportion to its population and to the numbw ot students 
enrolled in its schoob compared with the United Siai^ and tbs 
17 other selecJ^dFl^tat^ In Table 22 are oonUined the^ *ffata 
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Tabli 22 . NutHb^ of people for each ooU^e student and number of oonege 
aiudenie per 100 KighrsoKoei studenia in Oregon ae compared with the United 
Stotee and 17 other selected States 


N&me o( State 

Number ol 
people per 
ooUw stu- 
dent tn 
poblla 
InsUtutione 

J 

Number of 
ooUetSBtu- 
dents in 
public in- 
sU tat Ions 
per 100 
higb-echool 
r Btudeots 

United States 

206 

15 

Orrpnn. 

n 

24 

AriKnm 

98 

31 

('olonido 

97 

24 

OHHWRrt 

837 

11 

KlornlH 

418 

35 

Mnln> 

114 

10 

Main** 

204 

13 

Monlana 

ISfi 

la 


Name of State 


Nebr»•k^^_«:,. 
New Hif&Miiire. 

New Meifoo 

North Dakota... 
Rhode Utand.... 
6 mUi Dakota... 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washingtoi#. 

Wyoming.* 


Numbwol 
people par 
coU^ stu- 
dent tn 
public 
iostltutioTu 


10& 
103 
133 
77 
^ 482 
111 
/ 119 

204 
101 
101 


Ntnnber of 
ooUege stu- 
dents In 
public In- 
stitutions 
per LOO 
hlRh-school 
students 


20 

21 

82 

32 

9 

21 

15 

12 

19 

13 


( )m of every 93 .^ple in Oregon there is 1 attending its public 
liighor-educational institutions. In the case of the entire United 
States the number of persons for ev^ry college student enrolled in 
[mblicly supported universities, colleges, and normal schools is- 208. 
It is evident) therefore, that a proportion of the population of 
Oregon, over twice as large as in the country as a whole, is taking 
advantage of the higher education afforded by the State. No better 
(“viilonce can be found that the State is receiving returns in the way of 
student attendance for its expenditures. Oregon leads all the 17 
selected States in the number of p>eople per college btudent in public 
institutions, and in only a few instances do any of the other States 
U'gin to compare with the State in this re^rd. For such States 
as Delaware, Florida, Maine, Rhode Island, and Vermont there are 
between 2Q4 and 482 inhabitants for every college student in public 
I institutions^ compared with 93 for Oregon. The St^te ranks high 
also in college students attending public ii^stitutions per 100 high- 
school students. The number in Oregon is 24, while the average for 
the United States is 15. Oregon stands fourth in the list of States. 
In those States with a higher number of college students per 100 
high-school students, the situation is due, in part at least, to small 
high-school enrollmenta and die absence of private universities and 
colleges, which has ’the effect of raising the figure for college 
students. 

An important factor in evaluating the returns of the State from 
its liberal suppojrt -of hi^er education is whether a gain has oc- 
curred in tha number of ooUege students beii^ educated in its institu- 
tions. With imuieamng ahnual expenditures there shotdd also be a 
corresponding enhancement of student enrollment, if the State is 
receiving proper Totums for Its money. Considering the fi|ct that 
Oregon ia making greater pit^rtion^ appropriations for the main- 
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(enatjc© of its higher educational system, the rate of increase in college 
students should likewise exceed that of the United States as a 
whole and the other selected States. In Table 23 are shown the 
number of students per 10,000 population attending public higher 
educational institutions in 1900 and 1928 for Oregop, together with 
the increase over this period and similar data for the entire Natioc 
and the 17 States. • 

Table 23.— .Vumfrer of coUrge gtudentu per 10,000 population for 1900 and J92fi 
in Oregon public fnstUuifOfui irith increafe as compared icUh the UniM 
States and the 11 other selected States 


Name of SlaU 


l'alt4?d State5 


Number of stu- 
dents per 10,000 
population 


Increase 


Name of Slate 


Number of stu- 
dents per 10,000 
population 


Oregon 

Ariiona... 

Colorado.. 

Delaware. 

Florida 

Idaho 

Maine 

Montana. 


1 1 

' im ; 

i 

ira 

i; 

1 

1 

1900 

1928 

14 

49 

! 

W 1 

Nebraska. i 

1 16 

93 



1 

New Hampehire... 

11 

62 

1 18 1 

112 

94 I 

New Mexico 

4 : 

76 

1 « 

K4 

72 1 

North Dakota 

10 

140 

! 2.S 

97 

72 1 

Rhode Island 

22 1 

20 

1 6 

29 

23 

South Dakota 

14 1 

* 86 

> 4 

39 

35 

riah 

8 ' 

80 

1 

71 

40 1 

Vermont. 

14 

39 

1 16 

48 

32 

Washii^ton 

8 

96 

i 

! 

65 

Wyoaiizxg 

: *1 

57 


; ii 


.M 

n 

OP 
: « 

T7 

i 

e 


* Decrease 


The nunilK'r of students in public higher e<lucational institution' 
of Oregon p>er 10, (XX) population was 18 in 1900. For the entiit 
United States the number was 14. Oregon thus exceeded the Nation 
as a whole as early as 1900 in proportionate student enrollment of 
publicly supported higher institutions. With the exception o( 
Colorado, Idaho, and Rhode Island, the State had a larger number 
of students per 10,0(X) population in this year receiving higher educa- 
tion at public ex}>ense than any of the 17 States. As shown by the 
table, Oregon had 112 students per 10,000 population .in 1928. As 
the number for the United States in 1928 was only 49, the State 
far surpasses the average for the whole Nation. Oregon's number of 
students attending public institutions in 1928 is also proportionately 
greater than any othef State making up the list with the single 
exception of North Dakota. The actual increase in students per 
10,(XX) population in Oregon between 1900 and 1928 was 94. Tbisb 
almost three times the increase for the entire United States. Again, 
except for North Dakota, Oregon is far ahead of all the 17 States 
in the ra^te of increase of students wirolled in public higher educa- 
tional institutions. 

Another criterion Ihat has a significant relationship to the efficacy 
of State supported higher education. is the number of students leav* 
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ing the State to attend universities and colleges in other States. In 
the event that Oregon has an extensive migration of college students, 
it would appear that its own institutions are not meeting the highest 
standards or are lagging behind in requisite service. Similarly, the 
question of the number of students migrating from outside the State 
to attend public higher educational institutions in Oregon is im- 
portant in revealing the character and type of education being pro- 
vided in its institutions. The significance of the figures are. even 
more pronounced when a comparison is made with other States. In 
Table 24 are given the number of Oregon students attending institu- 
tions in other States and the number of out-6f-State students attend- 
iiiiT Oregon’s institutions with percentages for each as compared with 
the United States and the 17 selected States." 


24. — yumbrr of ntudcnit miffmHnff from Orrtfon and miffrating 

to Oregon for college education vAth percentages as conipared with the 17 
other selected States ‘ 


Name o( 8taU 


• I 

\nion.4 

( OlOPklO , 

r'flRW’iTB 

Honda ] 

Idaho 



Monuna 

N‘cl>r.kSka ] " 

Nfw Hfimpshlre .., 4 . ..Ml!!* 

New Meiioo. 

Nonh DakoU ...!.!.! !!!M !1 

Rho«le IslruKl ..’!. J 

South Dak oUl 

<‘tah I.:.:::!!!!!!!!!! 

^e^D<vnt 

Wjishiairton I 

W 5 oniing *.I!”'! !| 


Number ni 
Oregon stu- 
ttenu at- 
lending in- 
stitulions 
in oth47 

1 

, Parrsotag« 
I of total 
roUoire 
students 

Stalls 


771 

11.3 


36.6 

1.403 

18,5 


61.6 

37.4 

1,444 

3a 1 
4a2 

^ 1,016 ! 

1 XI fi 

1,665. : 

16.6 

1,0M 1 

6a 8 

.•ioo , 

46.0 

1.214 

32L6 


34.8 

1,322 

4a4 

643 

ia.2 

733 

30. 1 

1,001 

laa 

467 . 

54.3 


Number of 
studenuR 
(mm out' 
side Stats 
artending 
Oregon in- 
stitutions 

rementage 
of total 
ooUege 
students 

t 

1,613 

22.4 

290 

220 

1,241 

16,8 

las 

263 

239 

16 3 

216 

16 2 

73.S 

25.6 

235 

9 7 

2, 176 

19 6 

2, 130 

67 6 

152 

20 7 

283 

16 2 

l,4lf2 

43 9 

227 

16 5 

472 

la’i 

766 

40 4 

1,21( 

11.0 

» 

18.4 


I l ompitod (poin Bulletin. 1930, No. 11, United Sutee Offl» at F.ducaUon. 


College students leaving their home State of Oregon and attend- 
ing colleges in other States total 771. This is a small nr.mber. In 
many of the other States, large migrations of students are found, the 
number nmning as high as 1,901 in the case of the State of Washing- 
ton. TTiere are six States in which the number of students attend- 
ing colleges outside their home State is less than Oregon, but in most 
of these instances the higher educational facilities offered by the 
State fall considerably below those of Oregon. The lack of migra- 
tion from Oregon is further shown in the percentage of students 
leaving the State for their college education. For Oregon the per- 
51370'-*«1 i 
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centage is 11.3, which is the smallest of the entire list of IV States. 
As a number of other States hav^ from 30 to 50 per cent of their 
college students leaving their States to go to outside institutions of 
higher learning, Oregon’s low percentage is of special significance. 

These data may be interpreted as meaning that the reputation 
and standing of the university and college of the State attract 
students from outside of the State; or that standards are such that 
students who are not eligible for admission to the institutions of 
their own States come to Oregon. It is one of the tasks of .subse- 
quent chapters of this report to determine which interpretation 
should be placed upon Oregon’s out-of-State attendance. According 
to Table 24, students from outside Oregon attending its institutions 
total 1,613. There are only two others among the 17 States having 
such a large number of out-of-State students enrolled in their col- 
leges. In percentage of students migrating to the State On-gc^n 
likewi.st' ranks high with a proportion of 22.4 per cent. The Stale 
staiuls in si.xtii place in the list of States, being exceeded only b\ 
Arizona, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

In analyzing the returns of the State of Oregon from its hoavv 
expenditures for higher education, the discussion up to this point has 
been confine<l to a consideration of the quantitative results nttaincil 
by the institutions, such as number of students attending them. .V 
(piestion of far more importance is whether the higher education pro- 
gram is meeting the genuine needs of the State, whether the fields 
of study follow its industrial and economic interests, and whether 
opportunities exist wdthin the State for the students to realize on the 
preparation and training received in the institutions after the emn- 
l^etion of their college w’ork. Tlie characteristics of the S(at«' of 
Oregon have been described previously in detail. Does its higher 
educational sy.stem, which is costing the taxpayers large sums annii- 
ally, provide a program of higher education in conformity with its 
characteristics? In other words, do the different fields* of study 
niuking up the higher education program correspond to the oeenpa- 
tional opportunities existing in Oregon or have some fields of study 
been emphasized beyond the economic development of the State along 
these particular lines? A similar situation may apply with regard 
to the underemphasis in needed fields of study. 

The survey commission has gone to a considerable amount of labor 
in the collection of basic data which may serve to answer this ques- 
tion. It has already been shown that Oregon is a State of diversi- 
fied industries and that its economic structure differs to a wide extent 
from many of the 17 States selected for comparison with it. While 
some of the other States are predominantly agricultural or manufac- 
turing in character, the resources of Oregon are divided almost 
evenly between these two interests. Trade and commerce, as re- 
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realed by the occupations of the people, are more important factors 
B ( )regon than in some of the other States. In comparing Orejpgm 
ritli the United States, the discovery was made^^Uaft 
pomomic organization is much the same as that 
lar^'e and that approximately the same |ii ii]mi(iiiiiiil||(iy.i(ji||^'f^^ 
in‘ engaged in the different occupations. It may be IHere- 

forr. that the proportionate number of students enrolled in the major 
fields of study conducted by the higher educational institutions of 
[)n gon will vary from the other States in accordance with the differ- 
>ncf in their industrial interests while they would be approximately 
he same as for the entire United States. Table 25 gives the per- 
:pn(nges of students enrolled in the major fields of study in the ca.se 
Oregon as compared with the country as a whole and the 17 other 
plivtcd States. 

rviiiF 26 . — Percentages of toM student bodp enrolled in major fields of study 
in Oregon as compared u>Uh the United States as a whole and 17 other 
mlrrted States 


PfimeDtage In — 


Name of SUte 

Oradu- 

ite 

Liberal 

arts 

Aini- 

culture 

Com- 

mtvw 

riDcl 

busi- 

ness 

Engi- 

neerlng 

Law 

Med- 

icine 

Phar- 

macy 

Mia- 

oclla- 

nooiB 

[‘nitt*'! ?inte5 

4. ft 

51.8 

4.7 

7 0 

10 1 

4.1 

3.0 

1.6 

13 2 

Ofvenn ... 

10 

20,5 

7.0 

21 7 

14.3 

1.1 

3 2 

2.8 

25 5 


1 0 

40.4 

7.7 

118 

116 

10 



16.8 

;‘‘nlor'vln . 

2.0 

50 4 

4 2 

10 7 

126 

14 

1.3 

.7 

12 1 

pcbiu irt* 

S. 0 

40 8 

16 


210 




28.0 

Klondti 

1 0 

40 7 

4.5 

1 1 

6.8 

10 9 



24 4 

lilaliit 

1. 4 

01 5 

10 


7.0 

1.9 



11 4 

Maine 

1. 5 

ao. 2 

7.1 


16,7 




12 5 

Montana 

1.8 

48.2 

0.3 

0.7 

115 

22 


1.8 

10 6 

^fhrkskft .. 

2.7 

51.0 

24 

8.7 

16 

3.3 

3 4 

1.9 

20 1 

SVvt Hiunpahire 

2.3 

67.2 

10 4 


113 




11 8 

S’l'w \(rtlco 

.5 

65.3 

10 

.8 

77 3 




11 1 

North Dftokta . . 

1.8 

62.3 

12 

1.7 

17 

1.0 

11 

1. 7 

32.5 

Rlifulo Island- 

17 

61.0 

1.0 

17 

7 3 



11 1 

17.3 

knit li Dakota 

.6 

ao.4 

4. 1 

18 

7.3 

28 

i.i 

27 

8 5 

riHh . ... 

2.5 

34.4 

3 0 

17 

9 7 

24 

.7 

. - _ . . 

41 0 

fpriniint 


61. 8 

13 

112 

19.4 


11 


6.8 


4 3 

42. 8 

3.8 

11 4 

12 3 

20 


3 1 

19 3 



Ri>(>iiiini{ - 

1.2 

313 

7 3 

1 1 

11.3 




318 











Oregon has a proportion of college students in the field of graduate 
work representing 8.9 per cent of its total student body. Except 
for Rhode Island and Washington, the State leads all the other 
States in the list. In the field of arts and science, it is found that 
Oregon falls far behind every one of the 17 States. Its percentage 
of Kludenta pursuing liberal arts study is 20.5 per cent, a proportion 
80 low as to raise the question whether this field of study is not being 
neglected to a grave extent in the State’s higher educational program. 
This deficienoy ia explained in port, however, by the fact that at the 
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' State college a very large number of students who are in fact pursn- 
ing.arts and science work are enrolled and reported as home eco- 
nomics and commerce students. While many of the States differ 
from Oregon in social' characteristics and on this account more or 
less wide variations may be expected in Belds of study in higKer 
education, no reason seems to exist why the other States should hare 
a much larger percentage of lib<‘ral arts enrollments. 

In the field of agriculture the proportion of students for Oregon 
is 7 per cent; Oregon ranks fourth in the list of 17 States in this 
field of study and its percentage exceeds that of a number of them, 
the dominant interests of which are centered in the agricultunl 
industry. For instance, Oregon stands higher than Idaho, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota. It is in the field of commerce and busi- 
ness, however, that a marked iliscrepuncy is found in Oregon’s per- 
centage as compared with the other States. According to the table, 
the proportion pursuing commerce and business courses is 21.7 per 
cent, or almost one-fourth of the entire enrollment of college students 
in the State. Part of this enrollment is accounted for by the fact 
that students at the State college whose major interest is arts and 
sciences are reported as commerce students. An analysis of the 
occupations of Oregon’s population shows only a slightly larger per- 
centage of its people pursuing commerce and business as such for a 
livelih<x>d than the other States. Yet in this field Oregon’s per- 
centage is almost twice that of any of the 17 States. In two States 
no commercial and business courses are offered, while in seven others 
the proportion of students enrolled in them is less than 10 per cent 
in contrast to 21.7 f)er cent for Oregon. 

The. State s percentage of college .students pursuing work in en- 
gineering is 14.3. Of the 17 States there are 7 with higher pro- 
portions ofytudents enrolled in the field of engineering and 10 
with less. The percentage of Oregon’s students in the field of law 
is extremely low, being only 1.1 per cent. As disclosed by the 
table, eight of the other States have no law schools, but of the 
others every one has a greater percentage of students studying in 
the field of law with the single exception of North Dakota. Oregon 
ranks fairly high in the proportion of its students enrolled in medi- 
cine among the seven States having medical schools. The State’s 
j>ercentage is 3.2, which exceeds that of any of the other States ex- 
cept Nebraska, where the percentage is 8.4. The percentage for 
Oregon in pharmacy is 2.8 per cent, and Washington and Rhode 
I.sland are the only States having greater proportions of students 
in this field of study. In miscellaneous fields Oregon ranks fourth 
among the States. 

Up to this juncture the percentages of college students enrolled 
in the major ^Ids of study have been c<^par^ as among Stateaj 
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It is now proposed to make a comparison between Oregon and the 
ontire United States. The distribution of Oregon’s population is 
vpi y similar to the United States as a whole in racial and social 
rliiinicteristics, urban and rural communities, manufacturing and 
!i«:riculture, occupations and economic interests. There should, there- 
fore.. l>e no great variance between the proportiois of students pur- 
Miing work in the different fields of study. A wide disparity, how- 
ever. IS found. In the field of graduate study 4.5 per cent of the stu- 
dents of the United States are pursuing graduate work, or 15.3 per 
cent more than Oregon. The State, therefore, appears to be backward 
in this Arid- For the country at large, the proportion of students 
rnt oiled in liberal arts is 51.8 per cent. This is a percentage which 
Is 31.3 greater than that of Oregon, a glaring discrepancy, whose 
c.xplaiiation must be found, in part at least, in arts and science en- 
rollments that are reported under other classifications as has already 
indicated. The percentage of students pursuing agriculture in 
(lie I nited States is 4.7 per cent. Oregon has a larger percentage in 
ilii.*; field, its excess over the Nation as a whole being 2.3 per cent, 
lilt hough the proportionate number of its people engaged in agricul- 
ture is approximately the same as in the United States at large. 

A similar situation exists in engineering. Oregon has a propor- 
tion of 14.3 per cent of its college students enrolled in the field of en- 
gineering as compared with 10.1 |>er c^nt for tfte fentire Nation, a 
.»ur|)]ns of 4.2 per cent. The field of law seems to be the subject of 
>.eriou.s neglect in the higher educational program of the State as 
I'lK 1.1 per cent of its college students are pursuing law courses while 
for the United States the percentage is 4.1. Oregon’s medical 
students comprise 3.2 per cent of its college students. In the coun- 
try as a whole, the proportion of students studying medicine is 3 
por cent. Although having a slightly larger percentage, medicine 
iepms to be the only field in which Oregon has approximately the 
same proportionate di.stribution of students as the United States. 

regards the field of pharmacy, the State has almo.st twice as 
laige a {>ercentage, the proportion being 2.8 per cent for Oregon 

and only 1.6 per cent for the Nation at large, a difference of 1.2 
fH’r cent. 

I he probable overdevelopment of certain major fields of study 
and the underemphasis of others are shown further in the actual 
niirnher, rather than percentage, of students enrolled in each field 
Qf study in Oregon and the number the State would have if it edu- 
cat(d ihe same proportion in each field as are being educated in all 
the higlier educational institutions of the United States. In Table 
26 are presented these figures. 
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Tabiji 26. — Vumher of itudentt in each field of $tudy In Oregon and number 6 
would have if the State educated the tame proportion in each field ae it being 
educated in all the higher educatioh intUiutiont of the United States 


Eduofitional ftelds 
% 

Number of 
students 
enrolled in 
Oregon 

Number 
that State 
would 
enroll if 
same pro- 
portions 
existed as 
In entire . 
United ^ 
States 

Educational fields 

Number of 
studenU 
enrolled in 
Oregon 

Number 
that state ; 
would ! 

enroll if 1 
8aim> pro. 
portions 
exited tf 
In entire 
United 1 
^tutee 1 

Graduate 

289 

1.496 

fil8 

l.fi88 

1,037 

828 

3,785 

344 

512 

737 

Law - _ _ _ 

85 

285 

202 

1.85fi 

219 1 
117 1 
K5 i 

Liberal arts 

Agriculture 

('ommerop and busint*ss. . 
Engineering 

Medldne 

Pharmacy 

Mlsodianeoua 



The number of graduate students in Oregon is 289. If Ok* State 
had the same proportionate number as in the entire United States, 
it would have 328 or 39 more graduate students. In the field of 
liberal arts, Oregon’s enrollment is 1,496 or 2,289 less than would U 
studying in this field if th^same proportion existed as in the ruited 
States as a whole. This exceedingly large deficiency, however, is 
lessened somewhat by arts and science enrollments that are reported 
under other classifications. Oregon’s students enrolled in agricul- 
ture number 518 as compared with 344 that the State would have 
providing its proportion was the same as the Nation at large, a differ- 
ence of 174. In this instance an overdevelopment of agTicultm-e 
is disclosed. 

The field of commerce and business shows an extremely wide dis- 
crepancy, Oregon having 1,588 students pursuing such work. If 
the State enrolled the same proportion as the United States, the 
number would be only 612, or 1,076 less students. Again this excess 
is explained in part by the arts and science students reported under 
commerce. An excess of 300 students is likewise found in engineer- 
ing. In the field of law, Oregon is far behind ia the number of 
students that should be enrolled in law courses if the same proportion 
was maintained as in the country as a whole. The State has only 85 
law students as compared with 299 representing the proportion for 
the United States, a deficiency of 214 students. Figures on medical 
students for Oregon and for the United States computed on the pro- 
portionate basis are much the same, the State having 286 medical stu- 
dents as against 219 for the entire Nation, the difference being only 
16. The students studying pharmacy in Oregon exceeds by 85 the 
number that would be enrolled if the same proportion prevailed as 
in the United States, while for the miscellaneous fields the State has 
a surplus of 1,091 students. - 

The foregoing presentation indicates that Oegon’s higher educa-j 
tional program is considerably distorted. Instead of a di^nbutMU 
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I of students among the major fields of study in accordance with the 
I economic and occupational requirements of its people, grave defi- 
ciencies are found in a number of the fields while others have been 
pxpimded to an exaggerated degree. This does not mean that the 
State is not receiving large returns on the money expended for 
liighor education as it has already been shown that the total number 
of college students actually being educated is exceedingly high, but 
it raises the question of whether the funds provided by the State are 
being apportioned properly between its different educational enter- 
pile's. \\Tiile all these figures must be used with caution and spe- 
cific conclusions should not be drawn from them, they serve to indi- 
cate profitable lines of further inquiry. The policy which permits 
tlic emphasizing of some fields of study regardless of their impor- 
(aiK'c in the economic and .social structure of the State to the detri- 
nit'iil and neglect of other fields may obviously be due to an absence 
of fundamental coordination in the State’s public educational 

pnigiam. 

I ' 

Summary 

Tills chapter has sketched the powers and duties of the board of 
higlicc education. It is perfectly evident that the action that created 
llic board was inspired by no lack of belief in higher education or by 
any desire to retard its growth. Examination of the facts concern- 
ing the population of Oregon, its wealth and resources, and the 
cNtoiit to which it is attempting to perform the educational task con- 
fruiiling the State tends to indicate: 

(1) That the peopleUrc of a type that realize the benefits of 
education and want it. 

(-) That the character of the population is such ^as to present no 
Horious obstacles to the task of educating them. ** 

(.1) That the State may look forward to an expansion economically 
and in population which implies development of education in the 
fiitnro. 

( 1 ) 'That Oregon as compared Avith other States is j)erforming its 
Iiiglicr educational task upon a large scale. 

I (c) That it is performing this task expensively. 

(()) That the higher educational program is incoordinated with 
jlhc State’s needs as measured by the distribution of occupations and 
ecnnoniic interests of the people. 

( I ) That the primary task of the survey is to study the causes 
of such incoordination and to suggest the necessary remedies. 

In the ensuing pages the different phases of higher education in 
Oregon, which when combined determine the efficiency and effective- 
ness of the entire program, will be approached especially from this 
point of view. 



Chapter II 

Fundamental Coordination 
Introduction 

Tiuloubtedly the situation that caused the most concern in the 
Slate and which was most influential in securing the passage of the 
luw creating the department of higher education was that of the 
relations between the university and the Oregon State College. Dur- 
ing iit) years hundreds of pages of “ briefs ” had been submitted at 
various times to the State board of higher curricula by the university 
(111(1 by the State college, each in defense of its own claims rfhd in 
ndutution of the claims of the other. It is not necessary to charge 
('iilicr institution with bad faith in order to account for the conflict 
of interest which has so largely characterized the relationship of these 
two great educational centers in the past. Institutional pride and 
unibiiion and their less praiseworthy sister, institutional jealousy, 
(loiuiiiate these briefs in many cases to the neglect of the interests of 
I lie State and of the individual students. 

There would seem to be little value for the purposes of this survey 
rojiort to review the history of this conflict and competition between 
the university and the State college. Its interest is now purely his- 
torical. A new situation has been created. The new department of 
higher education supersedes the board of higher curricula with more 
extensive powers and responsibilities than were exercised by the old 
board. The new board is not an arbiter of institutional contests; it 
is a creator of a State-wi^e educational policy with control over all 
activities that are necessary to put these policies into effect. What- 
ever the past may have justified in the way of institutional ambition, 
the future must contemplate one great system of higher education in 
the State, with its several units not competing but cooperating to 
make the single enterprise most effective. The problem now is a 
matter of defining the functions of the several units so as to secure 
a single coordinated system which will best serve the purposes of 
education In the State of Oregon. 

Guiding Principles 

In approaching this problem not only with reference to the rela- 
tions between the university and the Oregon State College, but %ith 
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reference to the relations among the six agencies that constitute the 
educational factors in the situation, the commission has adopted six 
guiding principles that it believes are self-evident and in harmony 
with the purposes of the law creating the department of lii<Ther 
education : ^ 

First, certain functions having to do with this enterprise as a whole 
must be performed through a central office rather than from any of 
the campuses. For example, all relationships with high schools and 
high-school students, such as educational guidance conferences and 
all advertising of higher education. 

Second, past rulings of the board of higher curricula should not h- 
binding for the future. These rulings were made to harmonize the 
intere^sts of competing institutions, limited as they were by separate 
legislative appropriations. The new set-up contemplates a dilTorent 
theory of operation, and the future development should not lie 
hampered by past rulings. In meeting its responsibilities the board 
should not be influenced by the arguments of priority in the field, 
or institutional interest. Only the arguments of efficiency, economy 
and better State service should weigh in the decisions of the future. 

Third, the assignment of functions to the severaj campuses should 
l)e determineil by major .services required by the State, with provision 
for flexibility among all the details so that changes from year fn 
year can easily be made in the light of the shifting educational nerds 
of the State and inttfi'ests of the students. 


Fourth, distribution rtf functions should be on the basis of life 
careers. The career motive is dominant in higher education. This 
does not mean that all higher education courses are vocational or 
professional, but rather that some time before the completion of 
higher educational study alnmst all students feel impelled to prepare 
for some career. 

Fifth, the assignment of functions to the several campuses on (ho ! 
career basis must have reganl for the fact that the best training for 
a career calls for wide cultural training also and that the function 
of any institution of higher learning, aspecially a State institution, 
IS first to fit its students to be good neighbors, friends, and citizens, 
and then to provide specialized education needed to prepare them 
for occupational careers. - 

Sixth, the dominant factor in determining the assignment of func- 
tions among the several units is the influence such assignment will 
have n\)on the ultimate future development of the unified system. 
Not for next year nor the next five years is the State now building, 
but for the ne^t 25 and the next 100 years. What arrangement will I 
assure ultimateljr the greatest educational service capable of lieing I 
administered most efficiently at the least cost, is the all-important I 
question.' If this arrangement calls for a departure from the typi* J 
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cu] American organization of education, the State should not hesi- 
tiito at such departure. 


Historical Basis (or Solution 

(Vrlain general applications of these principles to the specific sit- 
ii;ill(*n found in Oregon are facilitated by decisions and tendencies 
that are already fairly well determined. For example, it is obvi- 
ously the purpose of the State that the normal schools shall train 
I lie elementary teachers and that the university and the Oregon State 
('olK'ge shall prepare the high-school teachers. These purposes of 
I he State are accepted by the commission as reasonable and legili- 
iiiiile. To this extent, therefore, the problem of the commission is 
.simplified. 

'I’lio character of the university and of the Oregon State College 
:is refiocted in their spirit and educational offerings are not identical. 
'I’lic circumstances of their founding, their histories and the work of 
(lie State board of higher curricula have all tended to produce insti- 
(III ions that in very major respects are different, have different objec- 
tives and characters, and use different means for accomplishing their 
piii|)< »ses. Each is devoted to large areas of educational endeavor 
thill are peculiarly its own and within which it has no competition 
fi'oiii the other State institution. One of the problems of the commis- 
sion is to suggest measures that will in the future prevent new and 
hiihiTto unheard of invasions of these areas. No fact stands out 
nime clearly, however, than that the distinctive characteristics and 
jiiii |)(.>ses of the institutions as they have developed and as they are 
understood by the people of the State have CKscupied a larger part 
of (lie field of vision and effort of the university and the Oregon 
Stale College than do the areas of conflict. Naturally, the points of 
clashing cause irritation and bulk large in the consciousness of the 
institutions and of the State. Yet, essentially the university’s major 
attention is given to the humanities and the social sciences and to 
their applications in various professions, while the major activities of 
the Oregon State College are directed to the sciences and their tech- 
nical application in a wide range of occupations. 

The recommendations of the survey commission have attempted 
in .so far as possible to preserve the distinctive characteristics of the 
two institutions that are the outgrowth o]f time and about which 
considerable worthy sentiment is centered, At^oe^ain points, how- 
ever, historical g^wths have had to be somewhat ruthlessly ampu- 
tated in the interests of economy and in order tp secure and to insure 
pieservation of the general unity of the educational system of the 
State of Oregon. In its treatment of the areas of conflict between 
tho two mstitutions the commission has been restrained by no con- 
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siderations of his^^rical development within the institutions and by 
no sentimental loyb^liias that in its opinion are antagonistic to the 
best interest of the \State as a whole; the sole purpose has been to 
suggest solutions difficulties' that are educationally sound and 

that will best and ^st economically serve tli^ needs of Oregon. 

Evidence Examined by Commission 

The reconunendations of the commission are based upon study of 
a vast mass of dof'**ii^6ntary evidence and upon discussions with 
hundreds of the staff members of the five institutions, public officials, 
aud private citizens. The survey staff has studied the financial and 
student records of the institutions; personnel data with reference lo 
faculties; curricula offerings and course schedules; size of classes and 
their composition; buildings, grounds, and equipment; management 
of student affairs and the nature of self-directed student activities; 
programs of institutional specialization and of preparation for life 
occupations. It has examined both published and unpuljJished. insti- 
tutional records and reports of deans and pi^idents. It assembled 
and studied hundreds of pages of statistical material compiled by 
the institutions at the commission’s request. It gave careful con- 
.sideration to many statements prepared by administrative officers of 
the institutions in explanation or in defense of institutional policies 
and procedures. It has had full access to the files and official records. 
The commission has studied the educational needs of Oregon and its 
educational standing in 1comparis(^^|^^h other States and the i 
United States. The natural and human resources of the State, its 
wealth, its tax burden, and its tax system have all been considered 
from the standpoint of the light that they might throw upon the 
ability of the State to support education and its other, necessary 
functions and the extent to which that ability has been utilized. 
Speciali.sts in various fields havB contributed of their knowledge and 
skill in the ipterpretation of these data. Thousands of pages of pre- 
liminary studies have been made. All this material was used by 
the commission. Many of the facts and a great deal of the evidence 
thus assembled will be found in this report; to have presented it all 
would have required several volumes and would have merely served 
to con£u.se and discourage the reader. The problems dealt with are 
complex; the solutions proposed are based on Consideration of a 
wide range of fact and opinion. 

A statement at this point of the major conclusions and recommen- 
dations of the commission, freed from encumbering evidence and 
argument, will, it is believed, enable the reader to understand the 
nature of the solutions pr^^sod and serve to clarify the more de- 
tailed treatment of certain topics by subsequent chapters. 
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The statement that follows refers primarily to undei^raduate col- 
lege instruction, but the principles are applicable ko a considerable 
degiee to the assignment of professional schools to tlio institutions 
ind to emphasis upon graduate instruction. 

The commission recommends the following assignment of major 
functions to the various institutions: 

1. TMl training of teachers for the elementary schools should be 
lone at the three normal schools. 

2. Unspecialized freshman and sophomore work (hereafter re- 
ferred to as lower division work^ in all the arts and scieitces should 
)e available on essentially identic^ terms at Kugeno and Corvallis. 
The purpose of this lower division work shall be. to atford'the broad, 
reneral education needed by men and women without respect to the 
rareers they will follow, and to provide service courses needed in 
he many professional curricula. 

A great school of science should be developed at (’orvaJlis ba.sed 
upon lower division work that may bo pursued at either the univer- 
sity or the Oregon State College. This school of science should pro-, 
vide curricula leading to undergraduate and graduate degrees in the 
variotis sciences, including botany, zoology, geology, chemistry, 
pliy.sics, astronomy, and mathematics and statistics. 

4. A great school of art, literature, and social sciences should b(^ 
developed at Eugene, basexl upon the. lower division work that may 
be pursued at either the Oregon State College or the university. 
This school of the arts, literature, and social sciences should provide 
curricula leading to undergraduate and graduate degrees in the 
various arts, literatures^ and social sciences, including art, English 
language and literature, the foreign languages and literatures, speech, 
history, economics, poITllcal science, sociology, and psychology. 

5. The professional schools resting essentially upon the natural 
srk*nces should be located at 'Corvallis. .These include eugineeriiig, 
agriculture, forestry, mines, women’s careers in the realm of foods, 
and teacher training in the sqiences and their applications. Because 
of the presence of facilities for ’it, pharmacy should be continued 
at Corvallis, at least temporarily. 

6. The professiolial schools resting essentially upon the arts, liter- 
atures, and social sciences sl^uld be located at Eugene or at Portland. 
These include architecture, music, law, medicine, public health, nurs- 
ing, social service, journalism, business administration (including 
commerce), teacher training in the arts, literatures, and social Sciences 
and their application. 

Each of these points' will bk discussed briefly. Points that can 
not be presented in suflKcient detail within the compass of this 
chapter are discussed at length by the chapters that follow. They 
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are included here in ordo^n make cleur the coherence and unity of 
the commission’s recommendations. 

EJemcntary Teacher Training 

The number of teachers needed in the elementary schools justifies 
the maintenance of three essentially duplicating institutions. Their 
basic curricula may well be practically identical, and their major 
function of teaclier training kept strictly to the important task of 
kee[>ing the State supplied with adequately trained teachers for the 
elementary schools. The number <jf teachers trained by each insti- 
tution annually should be determined by scientific study of the 
changing requirements of the regions in which the schools are located. 
(See Ch. Ill, Preparation of Teachers.) Maintenance of units of 
efficient and economical size at Ashland and La Grande should be 
secured by encouraging them to perform the functions of regional 
junior colleges. (See discussion in Ch. III.) 

Lower Division Work 

NECESSITY FOR URERAL EDUCATION 

Dovetailing with and continuing the work of the high school, 
courses of a general character must be available in all the arts and 
sciences on whatever campus students are exjiected to pursue non- 
professional work beyond the high school. Every college stmlent 
needs these broad contacts with liberalizing studies no matter whU 
his professional career is to be. More and more the professional 
schools are becoming upper-division schools requiring two years of 
general college work for admission. A well-marked line between 
the lower and upper divisions in most 4-year college curricula is 
being increasingly recoghized in American higher education. 


U)W’ER-UPPM mVTftlONS AT EUOENE AND CORVALLIS 

The institution at Eugene has already inaugurated the plan of a 
distinct division between lower and upper divisions for the primary 
purposes of insuring to all students the elements of a sound general 
education during their first two years; second, of decaying specializa- 
tion until the junior and senior years and then encouraging it to a 
high degree; and, third, of providing students with a period of 
exploratory contact which wiU prevent unwise selection of specializa- 
tion too early in their educational life and which will enable the 
institution to guide them to such selection upon the basis of their 
abilities and aptitudes. The institution at Corvallis has designated 
its courses according to the year of college in whicli they are supfiosed 
to be taken and has provided for a junior certificate as a prerequisite^ 
to i^issing from sophomore to junior standing. 
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Tlie commission does not recommend the specific application of the 
plan in force at Eugene for adoption as the state- wide interpretation 
nf the principle of upper-lower division organization. It is probable 
that iletails of the plan at Eugene will need to be modified in order 
tM make it conform to the requirements of the unified State system. 


ADVANTAGES OF ARRANGEMENT 


The survey commission does not advocate for Oregon that such a 
(livi.siuii should remove students from the adminikrative control of 
the professional school deans and faculties during tlie first two 
years e.xccpt where the professional school chooses to go upon an 
upper tlivision basis. It does recommend, however, that curricula 
fur all schools be made upon a lower division and upper division 

ha "is. 

Such arrangement will tend to provide better for those stu- 
ih iii> who find themselves unsuited to go on with tlie 4-yenr course, 
riu lower division work will be more an end in itself and less solely 
a pivpn ration for the upper division work. 

(/>) Such arrangement will allow better for making standards of 
admi.''.''ion to the upper division courses such as to discourage or even 
i \i hale those students who have demonstrated that they probably 
I (Mild not succeed in the given profession if -they continued four 
yea IS or more in preparation for it. 

('•) Such arrangement will tend to j>enalize less the student who 
delays the final choice of a career until he has had opportunity, with 
the (lid of the college faculty and personnel advisers, to study his own 
aptitudes and abilities. 

(</) Such arrangeipent will make easier the transfer from one 
campus to another of those students who find by the end of the first 
twu years that such transfer will better afford them the work for 
wild li they are suited. 


AGREEMENT NECESSARY TN DFtFTNINO lAlW'ER-mVlSlON COTTl.SEfl 

I he recommendation of the survey commission that lower-divi- 
suMi w(»rk in all the arts and sciences ^ offered upon essentially iden- 
tical terms by the two units of the system at Eugene and (’orvallis, 
implies considerable modification of present practice and course con- 
tent. at both institutions and a serious adjustment of the requirements 
of some of the professional schools. The offerings in the lower divi- 
sion of the two institutions should be practically identical and so 
ilcsigiieil as to permit a student to transfer from either institution 
to the other for continuation in the upper-division specialization of 
his choice without loss of time or credit. 
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^rernon of secfrino aorekment 

The modification;? and adjustments that are necessary should be 
secured by the agreement of joint cx)mmittees of the two institutions. 
Tile executive secretary of the State board of higher education 
should be an ex officio member of all such committees. 

At the present time courses at one institution that are very simi- 
lar to courses at the other are in the one case listed as lower-division 
work and in the other as belonging to the junior and senior years. 

• This may be illustrated by the courses in organic chemistry offered 
by the two institutions. The university lists in its 1930-;^ catalogue 
no lower-division courses in organic chemistry; the Oregon State 
College, including the courses in biochemistry, li.sts six 1-term lower- 
division coiii-se.s in organic chemistry. The catalogue description of 
the iiniversity'.s first upper division course in organic chemistry 
reads as follows: 

The < heniistry of flie eompounds of carbon. Dejils with coinixmnds whidi are 
ira[Miri!uit from ttie theoretical, technical, and biological standpointR. The tirsi 
two t«Tiiis are devotid to aliphatic compounds and the third term to those of 
the anmmtic series. 

The Oregon State College description of its courses in general 
organic chemiytiy rends: 

rii. 124. General Organic Ghemistry, Primarily for stiidt^'nls enrolled in pro- 
duction departments of the school of agrlcnlture. Covers aysii^atically the ciis 
toinnry o;<^)ing of carbon compounds and emphasizes the agricultural and 
biologl^l slpiiticance of the acids, alcohols. carboliydratt*s, fats, .and proteins. 

Ch. '221. Organic Chemistry. Study of occurrence, inetlKKls of pretmratloa 
characteristic reaction.^, and proportie.s of the more common organic coiupouinhv 

Ch. 226, 227. Organic Cliemistry. A 2-term se<iiience In tlie chemistry of the 
, cnrlmn compounds; the nllphntlcs, aromatics, and derivatives. 

The university li.sts as upper-division work two coui’ses in bio- 
chenpstry described as follows: 

f’h. 4."»0, 4,'tl, 4!'»2. Biochemistry. A general course dealing with the cheinislry 
of both plant and nainuil organisms, tlieir tissues, constituents, nutrition, uuil 
metabolism. I’reriHpilsite, orpuiic chemistry. 

('ll. 4rKl, 4,')4, 4'»r». Biochemistry Laboratory. To accompany, optionally, courses 
4.'j(). 4.M. -4r>2. 

The two lower divi.sion courses in biochemistry at Oregon State 
College are described as follows: 

^ Ch. 222. Biochemistry. A stnily of proteins, carbohydrates, and fata: qualita- 
tive and quantitative unnlysls of these food products and chemical changea 
which they undergo In the process of digestion and metabolism. 

Ch. 2.'»1. Agricultural Blix hemistry. I'ndertakes to lead the stndeiit lo an 
understanding and appreciation of chemistry at work in the field of agriculture. 
An insight Is gained of the chemical prlhciples Involved in crop growlli and of 
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ihe chemical nature and economic Importance of crop componnda. The labora- 
tory work Is partly qaantUatlre bat not fandaraentally so. 

The similarity of the descriptions given for upper-division courses 
at the university to those given for lower-division courses at Oregon 
State College are striking. If, as may not be the case, the actual 
courses are as much alike as their descriptions indicate, the accom- 
panying difference in prerequisites for entering these courses is en- 
tirely unnecessary and the differences in the length of time given to 
them at the two institutions difficult to account for. 

It is impossible to deBne precisely in terms applicable to all spe- 
rifie situations just what the proper characteristics of lower-division 
courses should be. It is po.ssible for the teachers and administrators 
of an institution to arrive at practical judgments concerning the 
courses that for the purposes of general education and the uses of 
piKToetiing si>ecializations may be regarded as lower-division work. 

As educational objectives and standards change these practical judg- 
ments need to be revised from time to time. The tendency is for 
specialists in highly technical fields to force more and more courses 
downward from the upper to the lower divisions; it is the tendency i 
of believers in general education to extend the areas and time re- 
quired for the accomplishment of their purposes into the up|>cr 
division, Practical solutions constantly demand compromise be- 
tween these opposing tendencies. 

These compromises can be secured only by discussion between 
the persons charged with the responsibility of teaching; they may 
be facilitated by authoritative direction that agreement must Iw 
reached within the limits of definite policies such as those recom- 
mended by the commission. In any case lower division courses 
should be so defined as to_ permit inclusion of courses designed to 
pe'rform the following three functions: 

First, they may be courses to be. taken for their cultural value 
and may bear no other necessary relationship to courses to be taken 
by (ho student in following out his sjx^cialized or professional cur- 
riculum. These course.s may be prescribed by one or more of the 
curricula or may be taken to satisfy electives in the^veral curricula. 

The only limit to be imposed upon the number of such courses is 
that of cost determined by enrollment. No such course should be 
maintained for fewer than an average of 20 students. 

Second, lower-division courses may provide the tools or equip- 
aient needed in the specialized work of the several curricula. As 
llust rations may be mentioned the necessary languages, both Eng- 
lish and foreign, mathematics, statistics', and drawing. The limit 
to be imposed on these departments depends ujKm the standards set 
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by the several curricula. No such courses should be offered beyond] 
those needed to bring students to these standards. 

Third, when the necesvsity is clearly shown, lower-division roursfs] 
may be used to satisfy curriculum prescriptions or prerequisites to 
curriculum prescriptions. As examples, chemistry prerequisite to| 
the medical curriculum, psychology to the teacher-training curricu- 
lum, and economics to the pharmacy curriculum may be cited. The I 
limits of such offerings are set by prescriptions themselves, which 
are in turn determined by the judgment of the departments 
concerned. ^ 

The claim is sometimes made that national or professional bodies I 
that control admission of students to graduate or higher profes- 
sional work in effect impose limitations upon the judgment of locil 
irustitutions. This is the case to only a minor degree and does 
not seriously affect the liberty of higher institutions with respecti 
to lower-division offerings. 

LOW’ER-DIVISION WORK AT A8HUAND AND LA GRANDE 

As rapidly as lower-division offerings and curricular Vequirement! 
are determined the normal schools at Ashland and La Grand 
should be furnished with the personnel and facilities that will perJ 
mit them to offer junior college instruction upon substantially tb 
same basis as that afforded at Eugene and Corvallis. It appcjji 
desirable not to recommend junior college offerings identical will 
lower-division work at Eugene and Corvallis, since it will undoiik-l 
edly be necessary for the latter institutions to offer in their lov 
divisions a few special courses (the number should be kept to th»| 
minimum) as prerequisite to highly technical upper-division sje-1 
cializations that could not be given economically at institutions with-j 
out the staff and equipment for upper-division work in these fields. I 
The survey commission recommends the offering of junior collepej 
work at Ashland and La Grande in order to insure educational unitsl 
of efficient size and in order to provide lower division work mostj 
economically to a large number of vstudents. 

No one knows what is the most efficient size for an institution frop'! 
the standpoints of instruction and economy. Probably then' is no 
one size that is most economical under all conditions. Studios havel 
established the fact, however, that savings, although not at a uniform| 
rate, tend to result from growth of enrollment up to about 750 stu- 
dents; thereafter increased numbers of students in a single divisionl 
or school do not result in further savings. As is indicated in Chap- 
ter III, the survey commission does not believe that the needs of iheirj 
regions for elementary teachers will justify the State in permittim 
the normal schools at La Grande and Ashland to develop ini 
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teacher-training institutions of economical size. The training-school 
facilities available in their communities will for some time to come 
limit the number of teachers they can train annually to a number that 
pruviile them with student bodies considerably less than are needed 
fur most economical instruction. Some source of students other than 
Miose preparing to become teachers in the elementary schools must be 
pruvi.lcd if these institutions are to be developed economically 
Hotli the univereity and the Oregon -State College now have stu- 
dent bodies of such size in their lower-division courses that the addi- 
tM. of more students wiU not result in lowered public expense. 

1 I.. vision of junior college training at La Grande and Ashland, even 
t loiigh It attracted some students who would otherwise at^nd the 
u.iivcrs.ty or the Oregon State College, would do these i^tutions 
nu harm and would probably be adva/itageous since, the gr^t pro- 
IKirtmn of students fail during the 6rst two years. 

lable 1 shows the number of students attending the university 
and ()regon State College in 1929 from the two groups of countii 
.seiud by the normal schools at Ashland and La Grande. This is 
(■vi.lcrn'e that there is in these counties a considerable number of 
hoys and g.rls who go to college. They are a source of students for 
jnnior oo lege work in the local State institutions at Ashland and 
La tirande. If their attendance for this purpose served to make 
dies,, institutions educational units of more economic sire, the State 
would profit ; and if such attendance at the same time relieved pres- 
Hin.s iiiion the university and Oregon SUte College to accommodate 
an «cn greater body of students, no loss of efficiency would result 
in the cipenditure of the sums they now receive from the State, 
turlher, the citisens in the southern and eastern regions who send 
sms aii.l daughters to college would profit from the difference in 
to>l between attendance at local institutions and at the university 
or regon State ^llege. No doubt also many young people of 
IhcM. regions who bj economic inability are now denied the privilege 
of li.gher edaction^n other fields'than teaching would be able te 
« c advantage of the junior college opiwrtiinitics offered locally 
nil. survey rommission is strongly influenced by another consider- 
I am. t belteyes that elementary teachers should have not merely 
in education that is litUe more than trade training, but that they 
itiimld be given opportunity to acquire a broad general education 
rius opportunity can not be afforded unless a rich and eitensivo 
erivs of courses ia available in the normal schools. Junior college 
Jork at ^hland and U Qrando would supply these subject-matter 
'ffenngs to prospective teachers, to future upper-division students 
d the university wd Oregon State College, and to those who could 
101 or did not deare to go beyond the second year of college. 
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Table 1. — Number of student* enrolled in the University of Oregon and Oregos 
State College in 1929 from area or group of counties served by normal school 
of Ashland ^nd of La Oratuie 



Number enrolled 

In— 

1 

1 


Name of coaoties 

Unlver* 
sity of 
Or^on 

Oregon 1 
State 1 
College 1 

Name of counties 

Ashland area: 

Coos 

78 

67 

La Grande area 

Baker.. - 

('urry 

5 

4 

Grant 

Douglas 

40 

n 

72 

Morrow 

Jackson > . 

70 

U matllla 

Josephine. 


25 

Union 

Klamath . ... 

.^3 

49 

Wallowa 

Lake 

30 

27 



Number euroUtd 
In- 


Univer- Orefoo 
sity of 8 t 4 U 
Or^on CoUiii 


22 ' 

T 

72 

40 

13 


LOWEB-DIVI8ION WORK AT MONMOUTH 

The question will lie asked, ‘‘Why not develop junior college work 
at Monmouth also ? ” The commission believes that the attendance 
of prospective elementary teachers at Monmouth derive4 from the 
needs of the more populous region in which it is situated will pro- 
vide a student body sufficiently large to insure a unit of efficient size. 
Further, there is no need for a junior college in this region, for the 
university and the Oregon State College now to a considerable d^ 
gree meet its needs for junior college instruction, and under the plin 
of organization proposed by the commission will in the future be 
eVen more directly prepared to function in serving all the legitimate 
functions of junior colleges. The necessary enrichment of the teacher 
training course at Monmouth may be accomplished by offering 
courses specially designed for that purpose, but of a range and char- 
acter that will make it impossible, or at any rate inadvisable, for the 
student to select the institution as the means of securing junior 
college education. 

LIFE CAREER BASIS FOR FUNCTIONAL ASSIONMENT 

Prior to somewhat extended consideration of specific duplication 
of offerings by the institutions, and of the application of the com- 
mission’s recommendations to these specific cases, it is desirable to 
discuss the principle previously stated, that functions to be per- 
formed by the State’s higher educational program should be dis- 
tributed to the different units in the system upon the basis of the 
life-career motive, the desire to prepare for a specific vocation or 
profession. It is especially desirable to emphasize at this point the 
relationship that this principle bears to the commission’s propoetl 
to concentrate the arts, literatures, and social sciences with their 
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applications at Eugene and the sciences with their applications at 
Corvallis. 

SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS 

Schools preparing for the vocations and professions divide them- 
selves naturally into two groups, namely, (1) those dealing essen- 
itally with material things, and the laws o# the material universe 
as disclosed in the natural sciences; and (2) those dealing with human 
heings and the principles governing their actions os disclosed in the 
uKs, literatures, and tiie social sciences. This is evident in Oregon in 
(he general emphasis now given in the work of the institutions. It is 
in harmony wjth the i>opular conception of the functions of Eugene 
and ('orvallis and was recognized by the old State board of higher 
curricula. This natural grouping' suggests for one campus engineeh- 
iiig, agriculture, mines, forestry, and those professions for women 
which lust essentially upon tlie natural sciences; and for the other 
campus painting, sculpture, architediire, music, medicine, law, social 
service, journalisra, business administration, and those professions 
for women which rest essentially ujion the arts, literatures, and the 
six'ial sciences. Of course, preparation for the teaching of any sub- 
j’ect must l>e given where the subject itself is studied. 

VALn: IX DETEltMIMXO COl’RSK OFFFJUNOl^ 

IMien it is proposed to divide the specific epurse offerings in ac- 
cordance with these general types of student interest in the voca- 
tions and professions, it is clear that the principle is an extremely 
useful one. On whatevet campus a professional school is located, 
the sciences basic to it must be located. The schools of agriculture 
ami mines require advanced courses in all of the physical and biolog- 
ical sciences. As long as these professional schools are located at 
(orvallis, strong departments in the various sciences must be main- 
tained at Corvallis. If strong science departments are maintained 
also at Eugene in order to have there a typical and complete <i)llege 
of arts and sciences, there must be extensive duplication in the 
sciences between the institutions. In Tike manner the schools of 
sh ial service and journalism at Eugene require strong departments 
of economics, polih'cal science, and sociology. If strong depart- 
ments in these social sciences are maintained also at Corvallis^ in 
order to care for a school of commerce, there must then be extensive 
duplication. Simlar conditions govern through practically the en- 
tire list of vocations and professions. Therefore, if extensive dupli- 
cation is to be avoided, the basic sciences and arts< 4 ipon the upper- 
I division level must be divided between the two campuses along the 
same lines as the professional schools which rest upon them. 
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LIMITATIONS OF PRINCIPLE 

If the schools must be divided between two campuses and two 
administrations, this is the most useful and most easily applicable 
classification available. However, it is not 100 per cent inchisive. 
The medical profession is both a scientific and a sociaKactivity. 
Professional agricultural economics and agricultural journalism lx)th 
require upper-division preparation in the physical and social sciences. 
Architecture has its major emphasis in' the realm of art but is essen 
tially dependent upon structural engineering. The commission fully 
recognizes that division of function upon the career basis does not 
provide completely for certain situations and needs that exist, and 
must continue to exist, by virtue of the demands of the professions 
concerned. Solution of these problems requires devices and pro- 
cedures that supplement assignment of upper-division science to one 
institution and the humanities and social sciences to another. 

The solutions proposed by the commission are: 

1. Exchange of professors between institutional units of the sys- 
tem, or, phra.sed in another way, joint service of two or more miits 
by a single faculty member when the number of students makes thi.s 
the economical j)rocodure. 

2. Division of the residence of students between two institutional 
units when curricular adjustments can be made which permit this 
arrangement. 

3. Transportation of students between the two institutions in rare 
instances in which this i.s the only po.sslble method by which i 
student may secure courses that he needs in his special field. 

4. Extending the period of training required for certain profes- 
sions such as agricultural economics, to the graduate level as is done 
in the case of medicinfe. 

In the case of the individual .student two or more of these methods 
may be combined in order to aciomplish his specific purposes. These 
devices will bo given specific application by subse«|uent discussion of 
the professional and vocational schools; they should be kept in mind 
in considering the treatment of duplications that follows. 

FIEIJIS or DUKLICATION 


The largest amount of duplication lietween the courses effered at 
present at the university and at the State College is found in (a) 
courses taken by students preparing to teach; (J) courses in the 
lower-division service departments of one institution, and the corre- 
sponding 4-year ^apartments of the other institutions; (c) courses 
in upper division social science departments organized undef the 
school of commerce at the State college, and organized under the 
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collet of literature, science and the arts, the school of business ad- 
ministration, or the school of applied social science at the university 
and (</) miscellaneous courses including music, physical education 
journalism, and architectural engineering, including rural architec- 
(iirc. These will be discussed in turn. 

DUPIJCATIONS IN TRAINING IIIQH-SCIIOOL TEACHJEBS 

I he detailed discussion of the duplication between the university 
ami the Oregon State College in the field of teacher training is pre- 
M-nted m Chapter III. A brief statement is made at this point to 
indicate the nature of the problem. Teachers preparing at the State 
college may choose combinations of science and English or industrial 
arts and physical education, or almost any other sort of copibination 
winch strikes their fancy. These combinations are not dictated by 
any sj>ecific demands for them in the high schools of the State. They 
-ervr, however, to build up a demand for a large number of courses 
for which there would otherwise bo but slight demand. The same 
-inay be said with reference to teachers being trained at the univer- 
sity. They do not confine their combinations to related depart- 
It *ioes not seem worth while to attempt to tabulate the extent 
of tli^rse duplications, and perhaps the task would be impossible. 

I he fact that they e.\ist in large numbers is well known. The com- 
nns.smn proposes, therefore, that the high-school teacher-training 
^'ork' of the one institution bo limited to subjects within its major 
field of the arts, literatures, and social sciences and their applica- 
tions, and in the other institutions to subjects and combinations of 
suhjecLs within its major field of the sciences and their applications. 
Mils division should be enforced in part by strengthened certifica- 
tion requirements for new high-school teachers, (See Oh. III.) 

I he coinmis.sion is assured that such combinations would satisfy all 
the requirements of the high schools of the State. Indeed, it is 
rhiimed by many that such combinations would be much more effec- 
tive than the combinations at present u.sed. The proposed division 
0 unctions, therefore, seems not to be prejudicial to the interests 
of (earlier training, while the removal of this source of demand for 

duplicated courses will simplify the problem on both campuses very 
materially. ^ 

DDTIJCATION OF lAlWKH-DI VISION COtiHSES 

By lower-division service courses are meant courses given during 
the hrst two years for purpos^ of providing general education and 
or training directly prerequisite to prosecution of some field of 
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specialization during the upper-division period. Lower-division 
courses offered in the service departments at one institution must in- 
evitably duplicate lower-division courses offered in the correspond- 
ing regular departments of the other institution. In institutions the 
size of the University of Oregon or of the State college such duplica- 
tion is not expensive. In practically all cases there would need to be 
a sectioning of the group wanting any one of these lower division 
courses if both units were upon one campus. Therefore, to offer them 
on both campuses does not add to the expense. In fact these ele- 
mentary courses constitute a foundation for any later specialization 
and should be generally duplicated in orde^ to serve best the students 
who do their first two years of college work on either campus. 

Duplication of Upper-Division Qjurses 

Much duplication is found between the upper-division courses 
given upon the two campuses. This is a more .serious matter than 
duplication of lower-division work because classes are smaller and in- 
struction more expensive. In order to obtain a fairly accurate basis 
for estimating the extent of such duplication of upper-division work 
the descriptions of all upper division courses found in the catalogues 
of the two institutions were arranged in parallel columns by subject- 
matter fields. Coui^s in the two columns that showed considerable 
similarity of description were then connected by. lines and a count 
made of the linked pairs. Table 2 summarizes the results of this 
examination. 

Tabi.h 2.— Total number of upper-diri-tfion ootiritrif with duplivatfonn and prr- 

ctmtaffcs in different fleldn of gtudv given at the. Vniverstti/ of Oregon and 

Oregon Agricultural College * 


University of Oregon 


Oregon AgrlcuUiirRl Uollfg? 


fields of study 


ToUI 
number 
of upper- 
division 
courses 
» given 


Number 
of mme 
or slmiler 
courses 
given At 
Oregon 
Ajol- 
tural 


Peroent- 
Age of 
courses 
dupli- 
cAted'^s/ 


ToUl 

number 

upper- 

division 

courses 

given 


Tollege 


BocUl sciences 

NatiinO sciences 

Hunmnlties 

MathemAtics and engineering. 

Journalism. - 

Psychology - 

Home economics 

Arts and music 

Health aira physical education 


161 

06 

on 

M 

24 

77 

21 

36 

26 


60 

24 

16 

12 

8 

a 

11 

6 

7 


30. 1 

25.2 
16.6 

22.2 
33.3 
It 1 
613 
16.6 
28.0 


01 

31 

24 

8 

7 

40 

11 . 

16 


ifruniber 
of same 
or sim lsr 
ooursot 
riven at 
Unlvcr- 
fdty of 
Oregon 


Penwl- 

ageof 

(VHirm 

dupli- 

csted 


63 

26 

16 

13 

8 

4 

13 

6 

11 


616 

f.6 

5il 

unto 

w.i 

2t6 

4i4 

M.7 


Total. 


620 


146 


27.6 


334 


148 


K1 


I The teflure of numberi of ooums in column 8 to oorretpood to the number In ooioina 6 UdtM iotbs^ 
that in many instanoee 2 coursea given at 1 institution oany deacrlpilons that are slniilnr to a siiigle «J80i 
gi^mn at the other insUtutloiL 
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TThile it is fully recognized that similarity of catalogue descrip- 
tion does not necessarily mean that courses are complete duplications 
the table makes it perfectly evident that if all the work of the two 
institutions was offered upon one campus it would be possible to 
reduce, the number of upper-division classes to a very considerable 
extent by combining some courses and by eliminating altogether some 
others that are so similar as to constitute virtually complete dupli- 
ciition. Since, in the o|)inion of the survey commission, it is now 
inij)ossible to bring the institutions to one campus, it is proposed that 
the economies of such union be secured by an allocation of upper 
division work which will concentrate upon one campus or the other 
all students who seek upper-division work in a specific field. 

DUPLICATION OK UI’PEK-I)I VISION SCIENCE COCRSFJ^ 

Instruction in uppcr-tlivision science is expensive. Duplication in 
this iiiva is, therefore, of s|>eciul concern. It is proposed to confine 
all the upper-division science work to the Oregon State College. 
K.xaminat'ion of the enrollment of majors in science at the university 
shows that concentration of upper-division s<-ience at Corvallis will 
affect in only a slight degree the attciidunce of senior college students 
at Eugene. Enrollments in upper-division science classes at the uni- 
versity are small. 

Except for the course in organic chemistry in which 63 students 
were enrolled, none of the upper-division classes in chemistry con- 
tained more than 11 students in 1929 at the university. The records 
show jthttt there was 1 class with 11 students, 2 classes with 10. stu- 
dents, and 1 class with 9 students w'hile the I’emaiiuler had less than 
5 students each. In the iipper-divis^ion physics classes, 2 of them en- 
I'ulled a maximum of 13 students, the other cla.sses lieing 5 or, less 
stinlents in size. Animal biology coi^scs in the upper division had 
3 classes of fairly large size, 1 containing GO students, another 37, 
aiul a third 29, but the fourth enrolhul only 11 students, and the 
fifth but 1 student. The upper-division classics in plant biology, 
however, were unusually small in size with the exception of the 
course in sanitation, which contained 50 students. A check on tlje 
enrollment of the other courses in this field disclosed 1 class with 7 
students, 1 with 5 students, 2 with 3 students, and 1 with 2 students. 
Of (he upper-division courses in geology conductecKat the university, 
llici’e w’as 1 class with 27, while in 8 others the size varied from 1 
stiulent up to 10 students. At Corvallis the classes in upper-divisioQ 
science are not so large as to require the organization of new sec- 
lious in order to accommodate the increase that would result from 
I' (he transfer of all upper-division science majors from Eugene to 
Corvallis. 
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Attention is called to the relationship that this change has to 
preparation for admission to the medical school. The medical sc1i<h)I 
is located at Portland and is admii^tratively'a division of the uni- 
versity. Phis fact has tended to ^tablish the idea in the minds of 
certain university officials and perha{^ in the minds of others not so 
familiar with the conditions of admission to medical schools, that 
the university is thereby given a monopoly or at least a prior claim 
to preparation for entrance to Ort'gon’s gflTool of mt'dicine. As a 
matter of fact the administrative connection does not either in theory 
or. practice give the university any .special rights or advantages w» 
far as preparation for admission to the medical school is concernc,| 
Table 3 shows the number of students in the medical school in f.nir 
different>cla.s.sc‘s from 1929 to 1932, who had their previous prepara. 
tion at Eu|^ne, at Corvallis, at private institutions within the State, 
and at institution.s outside of Oregon. 


Tabiji 8. Number of atudenia in the Oref/oti rmdical school in 1929 and the 
inittUutions ivhick thep hud their pret^ious 


Institution 




Univ ersity of Oregon 

Ofvgon State A^cuitural College. 
Private Institutions in Oregon 

tJniveniity of Idaho £ 

UoivmiCy of Washington. . _ 
Stats Coftiege of W aahlngion 

University of California 

Vale Uriiversity 

'*iah A^cailtural ColiagB 

nJveaity of Manitoba 

University o( North Dakou . 

University of Ba^ikatrbewan 

Univenity of South Dakou 

CplJega of Idaho 

C^eipe^^gBt Soubd.. 
Unlverfiy of Southern C 

Stanford University 

University of Montana. . 
University of PiUsbuigh 

Total 


alifomia at .\ngel6». 


('Ihss of 
1 V 20 


0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

SO 


Clan of 
U 30 


28 

2 

4 

0 

6 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 


of 

1U3I 


30 

4 

10 

3 

10 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

) 

1 

I 

0 

0 

63 


Claaa of 

1032 


28 

4 

11 

6 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 -f 

1 


ToUij for 
eoi h in- 
stitution 


124 

l.i 

14 

21 

r, 

2 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 ' 

2 
I 


230 


It 18 evident from Table 3 that a large number of students attciul- 
mg the Oregon Medical School do not obtain their premcdi.al 
training at the Universitj^ of Oregon. Of the students making up 
the class of 1929, 64 per cent were prepared for entrance to the 
medical school by the university as compared with 64 per cent for 
the class of 1930, .46 per cent for the class of 1931, Bnd 42 per cent 
for the class of 1932. According to these percentages, the university 
18 preparing a smaller proportion for each successive annual class at 
the medical school rather than an increasing number. In all the four 
classes shown in the compilation, there was a total of 230 students 
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of which 124 students attended the university for their premedical 
work, or 54 per cent, while 106 students, or 46 per cent, secured their 
[»rcmedical training at otl^er institutions. Only 6 per cent of the 
sniilents took their premedical work at the Oregon State College, a 
Ncry small number. In the c^^ of the private colleges of Oregon, 
they furnished 12 percent ofihe students. Universitie.s and colleges 
out Mile of the State, therefore, provided premedical training for as 
iiiucli as 28 per wnt. In view of the..se figiires, it can not be claimed 
I hat tlj? University of Oregon eiyoys by aiiy means a monopoly in the 
j)re{Taiption of the students for entrance into the medical school. 

1 I^Oregon Medical School is a cla.ss A school in accordance with 
tlio rating by the America^ Medical Association and enjoys a very 
liigh reputation in the profession. It is, in fact, a regional me<lical 
m IiooI, serving the entire northwest territory. In 1930-^1, 300 stu- 
.Icnts applied for admission who could satisfy the quantitative 
iTMiiiroments for entrance. Of these, 138 were from the Pacific 
iiortliwes-t, 70 from other Western States (chiefly California), and 
from Eastern States. The total number of Oregon applicants 
was 84. Of th^, 63 ha<l three or more years of college training in 
Oregon public injjtithtions, 12 in Oregon private institutions, and 9 
in both public and private institutions of the State. It was possible 
to jidiuit to the first-year class only 65 of the 300 applicants. 

It IS apparent that admission to the Oregon Medical School is a . 
highly .selective process. The selection is not made by the university 
a.Iministration at Eugene but by a committee of medical school 
olli< ers under the direction of its dean. As stated by the dean, “it 
is felt that the obligation is chiefly to the Pacific northwest ’and^' 
cspccially.to the State of Oregon, so that in the lower groups defi- - 
iiitc preference is given to taipayers’ sons and bopa fide ivsidents of 
the State of Oregon.” 

fwo requirements for admission to all medical ^hooLs are thor- 
'•ugh scientific training and an increasingly Vide cultural educa- 
tion. The university has compiled from the courses of the various 
K'gular departments three and four years of offerings intended to 
lirepare for entrance to the medical school. Upper division science 
constitutes an important element in these offerings. The commis- 
sion s recommendation that all upper division work in science be 
transferred to the Oregon State College will not prevent a student 
taking a 2-year prem^dical course at Eugene, but it will make 
impossrble the taknjg -6# a 3 or 4 year premedical course. Students 
who desire to enter the medical school' will have to transfer to the 
I tmit at Oregon SUte College in order Uf do more than two years. 

students at the CorvaUis unit will be able to secure at that insti- 
I tution aU the general education needed for premedical work in the 
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It will not be necessary for them to attend (he ^ 


nrrucATioNs of l erER-nivisioN social science ( ocrses 

I pper-division courses in the clopartments of economics, sociolniry, 
IM)liticaI science, and history arc found in both institutions. 

In this area, as in the scientific ofTerinps, similar courses d(. not 
mean necessarily complete duplication, but in a great number of 
cases they are so much alike th^it the removal of all upper-division 
social science courses to one campus would permit the elimination 
of many courses on the other campus. The proposed assignment of 
functions will remove jiractically all these courses to the universitv, 
thus making possible combinations in a great many of them. 

Misrr.LLAxNEors nrrLK .\TioNs 

Many duplications (u'ciir between upper-division courses in music, 
physical eilucation, journajism, and architectural enpineemig. How- 
ever, in the opinion of the .survey commission, the principal issue in 
tlu-^ in.stances is not one of saving by means of eliminating dii|>ii. 
cation, but rather one of building up oi>e .strong department of music, 
one strong department of physical eilucation. one;^trong department 
of journalism, and one strong department of architectural engineer- 
ing. It is clear th^^ in, practically all these cifse.s if th« advanced 
courses were confined to one campys and .students were to choose 
the campus where the work is offenul, superior training would b’ 
available at less cdst than at . present. Each of these fields will 
be discussed in turn. ^ 

Mmic. Though one of the fine arts, music has an almo.st iini- 
^ersal human H|)pcal. ’Music limst be given its full chance to |xt- 
vade the many campu.sesof the higher educational system of Oregon, 
and to. wield its unflncnce in the lives of all students.' Beyond 'this 
institutional sbrvico function music .should be developed at only one 
place, and that should b<‘ the university, the center of art develop- 
ment No individual music lessons for which the students pay .spe- 
cial fees should be provided- on other C(impuses. Only one^reat 
music school can be built up in tho State, and there should l>e no 
division of high-class musical talent, either student or teacher, any 
more than there should be a. division of the high-cla.ss talent in the 
^field of electricity. The fact that music may be made largely self- 
supporting is quite beside the point, ^f developed in two places, 
these places are just asr'cdmpetitive as though they drew their sup- 
port from ta^ation^ and it is’ the purpose of the proposed plan of 
.administration to avoid competition and to deVelop -cooperatiou 
among the several i^nits of the State system. 
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n<'filth aifid physical educati/m . — Both the university and the 
Slate rollefje are to be commended for the development of divi- 
^l(tns of health and physical education. To maintain the student 
txxly at the highest level of physical fitness, to train the students so 
that they will keep themselves well throughout life, and to inculcate 
III them an active interest in the problems of community health are 
iimonfrthe primary responsibilities of any institution of hipher learn- 
ing. lo pt) lieyond that and prepare persons for positions as health 
siipervi.sors or physical-education teachers, requires the staff and 
facilities provided* by the school.s of public health and imrsinp. as 
well as the staff and facilities of the' school of science; in other words, 
this should lie a joint curriculum, requirinp: attendance at both 
in.'litutions. 

.Journal if(m. — The State's school of journalism is located at Eu- 
pene. At Corvallis is a service division of industrial journalism. 
Diijilication of courses upon an upper-division level is evident from 
the lists of such courses offered by the two institutiop^. 

The commission is inclined to question the desirabilRy of offerinpj 
at Corvallis lower-division courses in journalism as electives; it 
stronply recommends that the extent of the present offerings be re- 
duced and that the traininp of professional aprricultural and indus- 
trial journalists he accomplished by other means. The commission 
>uppests two methods: First, 4-year curricula for apricultural and 
industrial journalists may be devised by drawing upon the offerings 
of the units at Eugene and Corvallis and given by appropriate divi- 
sion of the students’ time during this period between the two ram- 
puses; or, second (and this is, in the opinion of the commission, the 
more desirable solution), preparation for indus-frial and agricultural 
journalism may lx* placed upon the graduate level with division of 
time between the two institutions, say, for example, three years at 
Corvallis (during which the lower-division cour.'^es in journalism 
would lie taken) and two years at Eugene, during which upper- 
division work in journalism, the humanities, and soidal sciences would 
Ih' covered, or if the stud«t who has specialized in journalism at 
Kiipene wishes to become an agricultural joumaJist, the division of 
time might l>e three years at Eugene and two at Corvallis. The exact 
division of 'time, that consultation would reveal a.s desirable is not 
the important consideration, but the fact that curricula may be 
devised which utilize the offerings of the two unit^ and that students 
may reasonably be required to divide their work between the two 
campu.ses. The number of students involved is not large; it is not 
economical to enter into or to continue costly duplication even though 
the legitimate demands of these students might be used as an argu- 
ment for duplication. 
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Agricultural Agricultural economics Is a hi^cfhJy spe. 

cialized profession requiring intensive training both in agricultu^ 
and in econonuc-s. The attempt to prepare agricultural economist, 
at Corvallis during a 4-year course or under any arrangement re- 
quireis a>urses in economics and the social sciences upon the upper- 
division level and in excess of those demanded by any other pro- 
fessional or vocational function which would lie retain^ upon that 
( ampus under the plan proposed by the commission. Tlie commi'Sion 
recommends, therefore, that stiulents whc> desire to become agricul- 
tural economists be required to pursue at least a 5-year curriculum 
divided between the two oampii.ses, so an^ged that students mar 

pursue the work whether their original re^stration be at CorvalIi<i 
or Eugei»(\ t'' 

MhceUancou^^ mJyjecift. — It would confu.se presentation and render 
no assistance to the State boanl of higher education and to the insti- 
tutions to extend in detail the discussion of other fields in which the 
.solutions are similar in principle to those suggested with reference to 
journalism and agricultural economics. 

The commij«ion lielieves that it will l>e possible to maintain the 
upper-lower division distinction and the major assignment of func- 
tions pniposed even in the occupational specializations that nximre 
up|>or-division sf^bvice in fields assigned to different canipu.^ic- hr 
means of joint use of professors, division of the time of students l>e. 
tween the two campuses and by placing certain professional occupa- 
tions upon the 5-year basi.s. The fields of rural sociology, niral art 
and architecture, industrial mana^nient, and architectural enginwr- 
ing are further examples of areas in which earnest attempts to soi ure 
solutiOD by means of conference between the faculty specialists . on 
cemed and administrative offii'ers from both institutions and from 
the department of higher education should result in definite and 
constructive programs within the limits of the recommendations of 
the commission. 

A\'hart would bo the effect iqxm students ,of the recommendations 
made by the coinmi.ssion ? Would .students be able t6 get what tficv 
need? Tliese are fundamental questions. Study of actual work 
done by students a.s revealed by the registrars’ iwords at the two 
institutions leads the commission to believe that the application of 
, the general principles stated above to the curricula at the Univer.Miy 
of Oregon and at the Oregon State College would result in insigniti- 
cant interference with what the students now sf,udy. Four grouj^s of 
^ students are involved : • ^ 

(1) University students specializing in science. Those students at 
the university specializing in any of the sciences. Under the recom- 
ine.nded division of functions, these students would transfer to the 
State college, at least for their upper-division work. The question 
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lli,n .5, - Would these students be able to get at the Stale colleee 
w;,at they now get at the university i” Table 4 answers the question 
Ilf lho>e graduating at the university during the past year with a 
in one of the sciences, eicluding those preparing'to teach in 
tcun schools. less than half of the students took more than 6 quarter 
hours of credit in the upper division courses in a single nonscience 
idvi artiiieiit. As compared with 35 who took more than 6 upper- 
Miii-Ioii quarter hours in a nonscience department, 41 look 6 or 
h»ir (|uarter hours. Almost a.s many stiident.s took no upper- 
l i.v.Mon nonscieiice courses as took more than 12 quarrter hours of 
luj'j-tr diusion work in all the nonscicnce dejiartinenLs comfiined 
(Cl The se«nd group of .rtudents involved is con.,K)seil of those at 
111 . .state CO le^ specializing in any of the irts, literatures, or siial 
a .i iKos. including comraeri-e. I'lider the reoonimcndea division of 
nmeiiuiis lhe.se students would transfer to the universitv at least for 
th. ir ujijher division work. Tlie question then is, Would the^ stu 

YT t university what they now get at the^ Stat^ 

cttll. -e t Table o answers this question. No students, according 
Ito iii>titutional reports, graduated from the State college in 1930 
hvitli a major in one of the arts or literatures. Of those who majored 
Im the st>cial sciences, including commerce but e.\cluding those pre- 
lpann,_ to teach in high schools, only one student took more than 9 
|.|.ianor ^ijurs of credit in upper division courses in any one of the 
K i.ees; 33 did not take any iipjier division science courses. 

ITabij; o/ pradMlr^t of the Uniry-mitv of Orroon mo 

^tm/u m upper^H^ision courses they took in of 

••■w, (*c, rooft f, „(/ ,Kc .vawrtcfw? Ucpartmvar, 
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Table 5. — Ditilribulioft of ffraduates of fhe State college of Oregon, 1930, tcho 
specialized in one of the arts, literatures, or social sciences, including con- 
merce { excluding those students preparing to teach in the high »ch^\ 
aoo^dlng to (a) the highest number of quarter hows of credit in upper- 
din'ftion courees ichirh they took in any single science department, and (b\ 
the total number of quarter hours of credit in upper-division courses they 
took tn all the science departments cofnbined ’’ 


] Nutulxjr ol stiideoiti stiot- nimr,. 
I ID — 



1 

j -VrLs 

1 

1 

lantruages, 
and liter- 
atures, 
including 
English 

1 

1 >oda] 

( includmi 

commfTcf 

(a) .N'umber of CTsduBtes whose hujtiesl total of quarter hours of uinlii 
in upper -division courses m any of the sdenoes was 
6 or less . 



7 to 9 



10 to 12 

(6) Num^ of jjaduates whoae total quarter hours of tredit in upt>er- 
divLsion courses in all science departments oombined wa 5 

0 - 



— 

■v; 

1 

7 to 12 



1 33 

■ - 



' 6 



(3) The third group of students is that made up of those at the 
university specializdng in one of the arts, literatures, oiv social 
sciences, or in the professional scjipols resting ujx)n them. Under 
the recoinmeAded dirision of functions these students would be un- 
able to get at the university upper-division courses in the sciences. 
The question then is, “ Would these students be able to get what they 
now get?" Table 6 answers that question Of the students grad 
uating at the university in 1930 with a major in one of the arL. 
literatures, or social sciences, or in one of the professional schools of 
the university, excluding those who were preparing to teach in the 
high .schools, only ‘23, t<K)k more than 6 quarter hours of credit in 
upper-division courses in any one of the sciences, while 196 tix^k 
less than 7 quarter hours; 71 per cent took no upper-division courses 
in the sciences. 
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Tabu: d— Distribution of graduatct of the Vnirersity of Oregon, J930, tcho 
opeciaiized in one of the arts, literatures, or social sciences, or one of the 
professional schools {ercluding those students trho tccre preparing to feooA 
lit the high schools) according to { a) the highest number of quarUr hours of 
credit in upper-division courses they took in nny science deportment, and (6> 
the total number of quarter hours of credit in upper-division courses they took 
,11 all the science departments combined 


Number of graduAles specialiLing in— 
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(4) Those students at the State college specializing in one of the 
M ieiiees or in one of the jiiofessional scIiqoIs resting upon the 
M iences.such as agriculture, forestry, mines, or engineering. Under 
the recommended division of functions these students could not 
L'et at the State college upper-division courst‘s in the arts, literatures, 
or s<H'ial sciences. The tpiestion then is, ‘‘Would these students l>e 
aide to get what they now get ?” Table 7 answers this (piestion. Of 
the students graduating at the State college in 1930 with a major 
III 3ue of the .sciences or in one of the professional schools, excluding 
iliose who were preparing to teach in the high SA’hools, only 24 per 
< < lit took more than 9 (juarter credits in the upper-division courses 
in any one of the arts, literatures, or social sciences; only 43 per 
f«Tit took as many as 18 -quarter hours of credit in upper-division 
courses in all the arts, nteratures, and social .sciences combined. Tim* 
larger percentage is due to the school of home economics that is in 
fact a form of liberal arts and sciences education. 

It will be noted that in all the four groups li.sted above there 
ha\e been excluded those students who were preparing to teach in 
tlie high schools. This seems fair because all the evidence shows that 
(he combinations of departments which high-school teachers should 
prepare for are to be found in the recommended division of func- 
61370*— 81-^— e 
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tions. Combinations such as English and botany are not advantage- 
ous. Combinations among the sciences and their applications at the 
State college, and other combinations among the arts, literatures, and 

r ial sciences, and their applications at the university will serve Wst 
prepare teachers for Oregon high .schools. Of course, the pro- 
fessional courses in education, to meet the undergraduate training 
needs of these* prosi>ective teachers, will have to be given at lx.th 
the State college and the university. 

T\mK 7 .— of graduateg of the FUaie College of Oregon. 19S0. uho 
gpcciahzcd in one of the grirneeg, or in one of the profesgional schools (exclud 
ing those^ students tcho icere preparing to teach in the high schools) acs'onihw 
to (a) the highest number of quarter hourg of credit in upper dix^iHion rournCH 
they took in ang nonsrience departmemt, and ib) the inlal number of quarter 
hours of credit in upper-division courses they took in all the nonscinice 
departments rotn^ined 
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From the statements above, it is clear that if the upper-division 
^^ork is assigned between the two campuses, the science departments 
at Corvallis, and the art, literature, and social science departments 
at Eugene, the students will have little diflSgulty following out esstni- 
tially the same sorts of curricula as t\iey have followed in the past, 
provided lower division work in all departments is available' on both 
cainpu.ses. 

Objections to the Gunmission’s Plan * 

One point in connection with the recommendations of the com- 
mission has no bearing upon the propos^ major division of func- 
tions, but arises *from the supplementary suggestion that students 
spend part of their time on one campus and parf upon the other. 
Intercollegiate athletics demand the presence of students upon one 
campus for the entire four years. This objection will bulk large i 


on one , 

arge in I 
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the minds of some students and in the consciousness of those large 
gioups of alumm and sjwrtemen whose sole conception of a higher 
odncational institution is that it is a nursery for football teams. 
Irohably this argument wiU have less induence upon the adminis- 
(nilive officers of the institutiohs except as they are affected by the 
pressure brought to bear and by the disturbances created by ‘sport 
enthusiasts and newspaper writers. The commission wishes‘to call 
to the attention of the board of higher education, the legislature, and 
tlie citizens of the State certain facta in regard to the extent of the 
iiiniience that the commission’s proposals may have upon intercol- 
legiate athletics in the two institutions. 

Ill 1929 there were 69 students upon the university "football squad 
L.» per cent of the total student body, and in 1930, 68 students,. 2j2 
per cent of the student body. Similar figures for the Corvallis foot- ’ 
ball squad are: 1929, 51 and 1.6 per cent; 1930, 62 and 1.8 per cent. 

(II t le basketball squad at the university similar figures in 1929 

at Corvallis, 

13 and 0.3 per cent; 1930, 25 and 0.7 per cent. For the baseball 
Hjiia.l at t,he university in 1929, 32 or 1 per cent; 1930, 37 or 1.2 per 
ceiK and Corvallis, 1929, 33 or 0.9 per cent; 1930, 40 or 1.2 per cent 
It is perfectly evident that these figures taken together, although 
there are very large numbers of athletes who are on all three squads 
m a single year, constitute a very small number and a very minute 
proportion of the student body. 

It IS not a question, however, as sportsmen may argue, of whether 
le peop e o Oregon will be compelled to choose between outstand- 
mg athletic teams and revision of their higher-education program. 
Devices for securing educational economy and efficiency recommended 
h\ the commission will affect a very small percentage of the entire 
student body and an even smaller fiercentage of the athletic squads 
of the two institutions. Further, the effect is not^^^^s been sug- 
gos ed to the commission, that of losing 4 years o? even 3 years of 
*dl. etic ^rvice. Students ifi residence at a single unit of the Oregon 
Mg ier-e<lucational system for 3 years may Engage in intercollegiate 
(■(•ntests during 2 years, those resident 2 years are eligible for 1 year 
of intercollegiate sport. Thus, even for the small number affected, 
(ho lo.ss of athletic service is not complete. It remains to be seen, 

01 ( burse whether outside promoters of the athletic prowess of one 
or the other institution who assist deserving athletes through college 

'Mil be willing to continue to db so for less than three years inter- 
collogiate play. 

Securing Lower-Division InsUacton 

Another difficulty and probable objection to the proposed division 
ot tuoctions between t^ie two institutions arises from the fact that 
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the plan will result in both institutions giving certain subjects upon 
the lower division level only. It is stated that it is difficult.to secure 
high-ty[XJ instnu'tors who will be content* to confine themselves to 
lower-division work; college teachers desire to teach the more ad- 
vanced and graduate courses in their fields. The best ones will not 
take positions where there is no opportunity to do so. Ix>wer-di vision 
.students a.s much as upper-division ones need scholarly instructors. 
Advancement in their fields means to college t-eachers the opportunity 
to teach courses in the upper levels. 

It would be difficult, it is claimed, for the unit at Eugene to secure 
the best tyix* teachers of chemistry, for instance, if their work is 
confined strictly to lower-division cia.sses without opportunitv to 
teach advanced students and carry on le.search; similarly at Corval- 
lis in the field of hi.story or economics. This objection has consid- 
erable force, hut is not insurmountable. In the first place, it is |xis- 
.sible, as has been demonstrated many times, to secure instructors 
whose primary interest is in teaching lower-division students just 
as there are well-qualified men who prefer high-school teaching 
In the second place, the plan proposed by the commission for the 
development of re.^^earch work provides opportunities for qualified 
lower-division teachers to participate in re.search projects. In the 
third place, under the proposed system of joint use of faculty mem- 
bers by both campuses, there is no reason w’hy, in certain ca.ses, such 
lower-division teachers upon one campus should not be used to tench 
upper-division courses upmi the other campus. The comnii.ssion 
freely admits that the fact that the two units are under entirely 
separate administrations makes difficult the effective use of this 
device. However, it is perfectly obvious that if the two units were 
combined upon one campus, no administration would fail to make the 
fullest possible use of its lower-division teachers in upper-division 
work that was needed. The commission is also persuaded thUt if the 
two units, although on different campuses, were under one adminis- 
tration, very extensive use of single- faculty raembgrs upon both 
campusoa would la? developed. This is now done quite extensively 
lx>tween the two campuses of the university at Eugene and Port- 
land, although the handicap of distance is much greater than be- 
tween Eugene and Corvallis. The very pertinent question may 
therefore be asked whether even though two administrations should 
be retained, the State has not a right to expect such cooperation 
between them as to secure many of the advantages of single-executive 
direction. If such cooperation caoi^ot be obtained under dual ad- 
ministration, the State would be justified in placing both campuses 
under a single president. 

» / 
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Difficulties of Maintaining 

Still a third objection to the proposal is the difTiculty of maint-ain* 
it. These difficulties are tremendously incroa-sed by the fact of 
iliial administration of the two units; hearty' cooperation between 
ilicm i.s ab.solutely e.ssential; the State will be justified in faking 
Mu i. action as may be nece.ssary to secure it. It is, of course, po.ssiblo 
lo set lip more or less mechanical devices and restrictions, but rules 
uid rcpilations break down when the persons charged with their 
(■iiforoeinent do not attempt heartily to ob.'^erve their spirit. The 
.litfemice between finding reasons why things can not be done and 
tiiidiiig how they can be accomplished is dependent flpon human 
aintiide.s. The attitudes of the administrative officers of the two 
inditiitions will largely determine the succe.ss or failure of any 
rcoi-gunized program adoitted as the policy of the State board of 
higher education. j 

Graduate and Research Work 

Tlio division of function proposed is applicable to a considerable 
p.xtent to the graduate field as well as to the undergraduate, although 
discussion so far jias been concerned primarily with its application 
to undergraduate work. The parallelism and duplication of grad- 
inite offerings upon the two campuses have already been shown by 
our examination of upper division and graduate courses offered by 
(lie institutions. Duplication upon this level is especially serious 
from the standpoint of expense. Graduate work requires mope 
('xpensive equipment and other facilities tlyin is the case in under- 
pradnate in.struction. An instructor can handle fewer graduate stu- 
ilents than undergraduate, hence cost per student, even a.ssuming that 
men of the same caliber teach both, is higher. Direction of graduate 
work requires more expensive men than those who can do much of 
(he undergraduate instruction most satisfactorily. Hence, it is 
ospecially important that duplications in the graduate fields be 
rrdiK’ed to the minimum. This is made easier in Oregon because 
praduate specializations hax'o not a.s yet l)cen highly developed in the 
Slate. It is still possible t4> prevent much of the waste that would 
arise from ambitious attempts on the part of the institutions to 
fxcel in the same fields of rese.arch. 

The commission’s division of function between the two campuses 
should extend into the graduate field. That means that in the 
humanities and social sciences and their applications graduate work . 
should be offered at Eugeno, while at Corvallis should be concen- 
trated the graduate work in the' sciences. 

This plan imposes no handicaps \ipon students or upon institutions 
within the areas of their specializations as long as graduate work 
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does not go beyond the master's degree, although, as has been 
pointed out, 5-year rurricula may, in certain fields, such as agricul- 
tural economics, make it necessary for the student to spend part 
of his time on each of the cannpuses. But this more or less auto- ' 
matic assignment of gra<luate --functions loses much of its value 
U[K)n the higher level represented by the I*h, I). This degree implies 
the pn»secution of indc{)endent research which results in contribu 
tions to scholarly knowledge. It implies, therefore, development 
ill an atmosphere of research and under the direction of men who 
are themselves engaged in research. Graduate work for the. Pit. I), 
may, in con.KC(]iience, be (lisciissed most profitably in connection 
with consieleration of the State’s research program. 

Research Agencies in Oregon I nstitutions 

The State has three major re.search services organized as such, tlif 
agricultural e.xperimcnt station at Corvallis, conducted in coop, 
eration hy the State and the Federal (Government and the Imrcaus 
of business research and of educational research located at Kngcne, 
supported by institutional funds derived from the State and pri- 
vate sources. In addition, ht^h institutions carry on research work 
in the various departments and major divisiom? for which, in gen 
oral, no s|>ecial funds are provided, although the teaching loads of 
cert.ain instructors may be lightened somewhat in order to permit 
t^fiflh to give attention to these investigations. 

It is not the purpose to describe here the detailed scope of tlw 
work of these agencies or the methods of unifying departmental and 
individual research within the institutions themselves. The purpose 
is to consider only certain aspects of the research of the twa insti- 
tutions as they relate to coordination of th^ State’s program of re- 
search and to the pro.secution of graduate work for the Ph. D. The 
C#ses chosen for this purpo.se are merely illustrative; they do pot 
present exhaustively the argas of duplication. 

Necessary Overlapping of Investigations 

i 

The agricultural experiment station at Corvalli.s, with its branches 
at various points in the State, is concerned with research that affects 
the welfare 9 ! agriculture and rural people. The purposes of a con- 
.siderable portion of the funds expended are limited and defined by 
the terms of the Federal acts which provide them. One of these 
funds, the Purnell fund, is intended for research in the marketing 
of farm products, in rural sociology, and in rural econorai(!s. Among 
the j^rimary functions a.ssigned to the institution at Eugene an* (hose 
of business and the social sciences (including economics and sociol- 
ogy) ; its major research organization is that of harness re-‘=carch 
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aii.l (he major emphasis on insUtiilionally supported departmental 
nsearoh is in the Belds of sociology and economics. In the one case 
l»„t of the agricultural erpeninent station’s program is determined 
in I he lajirjaises of Federal funds r(||»ived by the State; in the other 
„ n dcternuncd with entire propftety by the primary purposes for 
Iml, 1 he institution ea,^. Yet there is obviously opportunilv for 
.,|.hcalioii of research effort with consequent waste of money ' The 
Jillieulty dies not end here. If the institution at Eugene is to carry 
1.1, Its rc^arch functions in the fields of business and is-ononiics 
,1,11 of necessity deal with the business and economics of farm 
lire. I, lets as well as with those, of manufacturing. In,l„.,h it can not 

111 Oregon without eollsidering sources of 

a Iiiatiu-,^ whK.|i are in this State largely products of the land, 
h,. niarketag of almost any farm product immediately leads into 
laisliens o financing, into problems of trans|H,rtali„ii; into prob- 
eiii.'^ of quality, |?ra(Jing, and koei)ability. 

In the same way the school of forestry is located at Corvallis and 
lab with one of the most important resources of the State It is 
liiMely apiiropriate that this school should be njKin this campus in 
use lelationslnp to the lollege of agriculture and develoii research 
. die iirohlenm that concern so.much o\the capital of tJregon in 
coojieration with the agricultural e.,,Vmient .station, which is 
insiiimly eoiicerned with , tests that d.w*roy and the soil that 
oil,, dies the forests of the State. Yet tli^res,.„rch ,,roblenis rif 
oiiMiy itichi, e those of supply, care, methods df milling, utilization 

aasle, marketing, credit, and transportation, t^asation, and Stale 

ohces 111 regard to reclamation of cut-over laVl. To many of 
problems the business and economic rt.s..i.r<V .service of the 
.dilunon at Eugene should lie prepared to contrib(ib-: they can not 
► Mil'ed without develojniig research in many fields, llotli from 
'".‘ I individual owner and the Stale these problems . 

ueidwr'p?^^^ "l>"" O"- “P«-t - 

ai s to D«*t the need. So also with resjiect to the field of 

ahh and sanitation: the problem of sewage .lis,„,.sal involves inter- 

1 d® a •‘">1 'lie s'lnlent of 

ipal Iinii State finance. No ptactieal solution can be reuche .1 
V any one of these specialists alone. 

The point illu.,tr,ted by these examples is tJiat „.s soon <s the field 
Iiwarch is entered sjicciaUzaUons become less self-sufficient; they 
ll epemlent upon otlier sjmcializations. No rescurch problem „l(i 

pu ally the Mae when research is intended to solve practical prob- 
la a% the State as a whole ; it is primarily the solution of 
lew problems that the State hopes to Secure when it supports 
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(lir npricnltural experiment station and the business research bureau 
may lK>th be working on appropriate phases of a problem in the 
manufacture and marketing of a f#m product previously agreed 
upon, cooperatively analyzed, and suitably apportioned to the spe- 
(»ia lists available in the two research organizations. At the same 
time. the agricultural expeximent station may lx* conducting highly 
scicidific investigations in the field of agriculture and the business 
rt'M'arch bureau carrying on research in the fichl of business that 
ire entirely dissociated from cooperative projects. I'here w'ilhalways 
bo a gn>at many highly desirable research projects that for the time 
being at any rate, may lx? prosecuted in isglarton, that do not demand 
such dual definition; but the problems that demand cooperation are 
those that are of widest interest ami value to the State. How shall 
til is be secured ? ^ 

It is proposed that a coojierative research etuincil lx* set tip to 
ronsist of representatives of the State board of higher education of 
the institutions and of the State department of education. THis 
miineil sbotdd take the initiative by (i<>nsulting. with the scientific 
and [imfessionnl staffs of the institutions, with agricultural, indus- 
trial, and social lenders and with such other official and private 
aireiicios of research as may lx* of assistance, in .selecting three or 
four areas rff resean-h of prame importance to the State that can 
he handled effectively only by bringing to lx>ar u|)on* them the com- 
bined efforts of several fields of knowledge. To discover such proh- 
lems will not be difficult; to choose the three or four that among 
them all promi.se the largest return to the welfare of Oregon ami 
that can be carried on with the money available will engage the. 
full wisdom and all file knowledge of those concerned. Having by 
such conference selected the problems U[ion which cooperative attack 
is to Ih' made by the combined resources of the State’s higher educa- 
tional, and other agencies of research, the researclr council should 
M'lei’t for each problem the^unall group of persons mo.sf <'om potent 
in the State to define, analyze, and plan the re.sean h attack. The 
Ifltter process requires technical knowledge; it can lx* done ade- 
quately oi>ly by men trained in various specialities assisted b}' the 
oriticism and ’suggestion of practical administrators. The.se groups 
should each be asked to subnrit and “sell ” to the research council a 
very definite plan of procedure from the standpoints lx>th of re- 
search 'organization ami finance. Wlien any such project is ap- 
proijjpd by the council it should recommend approval by the presi- 
dents of the institutions and allotment of time and funds for 
prosecution of the work. The presidents sbouKl then recommend 
to the State board of higher educ.ation the allocation of the neces- 
sary funds foi* expenditure under the supervision of the research 
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council. The board and the administrators may not be able to 
comprehend all the technical p>oints involved, but they should be able 
to understand the general purposes of each element of research and 
the financial requirements for its prosecution. They will be -^spon- 
sible for the financing and allocation of the time of staff members 
to the project; the research council will be resp<jnsible for prelimi- 
nary examination and approval of the project and for its su|>em. 
sion ; the scientists and specialists will be responsible for the work 
itself. 

Prior to the inaug^uration of the plan of procedure here suggests, 
the l>oard should set aside from the research funds available to the 
institutions a substantial sum for the purpose of such cooperative re- 
search. The institutions and all persons concerned should lie in- 
formed of the amount thus held for allocation and its purpose. After 
plans for specific research have been perfected and have been ap 
proved by the council and by tlie institutional heads the board should 
budget the funds available to the projects approved. These funds 
should be subject to the request of a director of each project, who 
.should be chosen by the technical group concerned. Thereafter oth»r 
funds budgeted to the research bureaus or to the institutions shoulc 
not be available for investigations that duplicate aspiects of the 
approved project, except upon certification by the research council, 
that the research proposed is supplementary and contributory to an 
approved project and desired by the director of such project. Upon 
such certification, approved by the directors of the institutioiml i> 
scarch agencies and the presidents of the two institutions, tht 
amounts that it is proj>osed to expend should be transferred to th« 
fund of the project concerned and expended under the same condi 
tions as is the original grant of the board. 

The procedure here described may seem complicated and difficult 
of administration. The commission is not concerned that the exact 
methods here proposed be those adopted; it is earnest in its recom 
mendation that considerable sums be set aside for research that cuts 
across institutional lines and that the procedures adopted insure 
allocation of funds to specific phases of a single problem rather than 
split two ways upon institutional lines. The xx>mmi8sion believes 
that the procedures proposed will in practice not prove so involved 
as they appear through description. The difficulty of arranging co- 
operation, especially cooperative research, is always great and Ls 
possible only when it is realized that its benefits are more than 
commensurate with the troubles involved. As time passes it is 
hoped that an increasingly large proportion of the State's research 
funds may be expended upon projects of £he kin^ Such projects 
are possible; they have undertaken and are now under way 
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in Oregfon in the Belds of forestry and stream pollution and are 
proposed for research in the field of municipal government and 
taxiition. All that is required is leadership, a bringing together of 
the scholars concerned, and funds to carry on; the institutions and 
(he .State board of higher education are able to provide these things 
and ilicy are under obligations to the State to do so. 

ReUtioiuhip of Solution to Ph. D. 

The relationship of students who seek the Ph. D. to this plan of 
rooperative research is obvious. They should be encouraged and 
as.<isted to enlist as workers upon elements of such projects. Fur- 
ther. capable teachers in the institutions who now carry on research 
in isolation, and often under the most discouraging conditions, 
should, wherever possible, be affiliated with these wider projects. 
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Chapter HI 

Coordination of Teacher Preparation 
Teacher Preparation a Stat^Function 

Teacher traininj? is a State, not a Jocal function. Local institu- 
tional demands, no matter how urgent, must Ix' subordinated to the 
jreiieral educational needs of the whole State. The five State-sup- 
ported teacher-training agencies and the entire public-school system 
must be considered as a unit in the development and perfection of 
any teacher-training program. 

The nature of the problems created by failure to regard teacher 
|)ivparatory agencies and the publjc schools as one unit is indicated 
by the fact that between 1924 and 1928 the number of students in 
Oregon preparing for teaching increased by 60 per cent, while the 
number of teaching positions in the State increased during the same 
period by only 10 per cent. 

Facton Determining Size of Task 

The teacher-training program of Oregon should be based pri- 
marily upon the needs of the public schools of t^e State for trained 
teachers. These needs depend upon the rate or replacement of the 
eiisting teaching force, upon the rate of growth in the school system, 
which creates new positions, and upon changes in the preparation 
demanded of new teachers and of teachers already in service. Each 
of these factors is influenced by very complex social and economic 
conditions. For instance, higher salary scales or depressed eco- 
nomic conditions that make teaching attractive, tend to lessen resig- 
nations and withdrawals from the service, hence the demand for new 
teachers will be less than it would when teaching competes with 
other and perhaps better paying opportunities. The rate of growth 
in the school gystem is affected by the birth rate in a State, by immi- 
gration and emigration, and by improved methods and organization 
in the scho<^ system itself. The effects of higher levels of prepara- 
tion are influenced by the competence of administrative and super- 
visory agencies, by the type of instruction provided to afford such 
preparation and by the social respect in which teachers are held. 
The situation and needs of Oregon must be considered in some detail 
with reflect to all these matters. 
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But the needs of the Oregon public schools are not the sole baas 
for determining the development of the State’s program of teacher 
training. In 1930 the university and the Oregon State College se- 
cured 74 positions for Oregon’s young people in other States at sal- 
aries generally higher than those paid in Oregon for comparable 
preparation and experience. The number of such out-of-State place- 
ments of teachers was probably greater than the number of teachers 
from out-of-State teacher-training institutions that secured Oregon 
Iiositions. The State is as much interested and has as large responsi- 
bility tliat its young people who desire to become teachers be given an 
Opportunity to prepare thei^lves to exercise that profession in other 
SUtes as it is in affording similar opportunities to young people who 
wish to become business men, lawyers, engineers, oi physicians in 
States other than Oregon. 

The extent to which Oregon may expect to continue to prepare 
and send its young men and women out to remunerative employment 
as teachers in other States depends on conditions that are quite 
different from those that govern out-of-State opportunities in other 
employments. Teaching is more largely controUed by SUte regu- 
lation. California and Wa.shington, for instance, have set up teach- 
ing-certification requirements that make it difficult for Oregon stu- 
dents to qualify. In many States the number of teachers trained is 
now more than their own schools can absorb, so that they, t<H», 
are seeking out-of-State opportunities in competition with Oregon 
trained teachers. Indeed, some States by legislative enactment or bv 
regulation are requiring preferential employment of home-trained 
teachers. Such restrictions, of course, tend to produce inbreeding and 
stagnation within a narrow circle that is harmful; teacher-training 
institutions that do not need to compete with similar institutions 
in other Stat^ will be in danger of allowing the character of thoir 
wnrk to deteriorate. These facts make it evident that th^ State and 
m institutions that prepare teachers should have available and fur- 
rash the information which will enable young people to understand 
«(nd to measure their chances for employment as teachers both within 
an be. 


it have an adequate supply of weU-trained teachere for its public 
8chc»ls, the needs of the State remain the primaiy factor in deter 
mining the character of the teacher-training* program. We may, 
therefore, turn at once to consideration of the factors that determine 
the number of teachers that shonld he prepared year. 

Enough has already said to indicate that this ia by no means 
a simple problem, nor one that can be answered with mathematical 
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proi ision. Many facts are lacking that are necessary to even approx- 
imate exactness. 'Hie best that can be done is to present the avail- 
able information that throws light upon the subject and to indicate 
adilitional information that may be collected and applied when 
Oregon provides the necessary facilities for securing it. 

' New Positions Annually 

Tlie number o^new positions that are created by the growth of the 
scliools and the number df withdrawals from teaching work by rea- 
son of death, marriage, removal from the State, etc., do not serve to 
reveal entirely the demand for new teachers and hence the number 
that should be prepared each year. But these factors would, if they 
wore known, afford much useful information. It cap be predicted 
tciiiatively what will be true in the future from some of the informa- 
tion available. 

Rate of Past Growth 

The number of elementary and high school teachers reported bien- 
nially in Oregon from 1917 to 1928 is shown in Table 1. Assuming 
for the moment that the rate of increase shown for these 12 years 
w ill continue for the next 10 years, rough estimate may be made of 
the number of teachers on the single basis of past growth. During 
the 12 years the number of elementary teachers increased by 412, or 
Approximately 85 per year, and the number of high-school teachers 
by 1,058, or approximately 90 per year. However, it would be a 
mistake to assume that in the future the schools will have on the 
average these numbers of new positions each year. 


Tabu 1. — Number of elementary and geeondary tcachert employed, 1917-19X8 
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Facton That Affect Future Gnmth 

'lliere are many well-known factors that point in the opposite 
direction. During the period covered by these figures the number of 
children in Oregon of school age (5 to 17) increased 6.4 per cent. But 
in the same years the number of enrollments in elementary schools 
increased 17.6 per cent and in high school by 92.9 per cent. It is 
perfectly apparent that daring 1917-1928 attendance in both ele- 
mentary and high school grew more rapidly than the number of 
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children of school age. This rapid increase in school attendance, of 
course, demanded rapid increase in the number of teachers required. 

Point of Maximum Attendance 

Will this gntwth be continued in the future? A number of fac- 
tors indicate that it will not. In the first place, Oregon is now in 
the upper quarter of the States in resf>ect to the proportion of pupils 
of school ape enrolled in the public schools, ninth or tenth among the 
States of the Union. The percentage of the total population en- 
rolled in 1928 in the public schools was 21.1 per cent for the United 
States as a whole and 20.7 per cent for Oregon. The higher per^ 
centage of pupils enrolled in the United States as a whole is probably 
explained partially by the fact that relatively a larger proportion of 
a<lults are to be found in Oregon than in a majority of the States. 

Oregon ranks particularly high among the States of the Union 
in respect to the proportionate number of students enrolled in high 
.school. In Table 2 is shown the number ot 4-year high schools in 
Oregon with the enrollments and number of graduates from 1920 
to 1928. 
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Tabix Z—Incrr<uc in nymbrr of hiffh grhooU, hiff/i -school cnrollmcntt, and 

numbers of graduates, 192(^1928 ^ 
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Since 1920 the number of hipjh schools has increased 23 per cent, 
enrollments 82 per cent, and the number cd graduates 151 per 
cent. The increase in tho|mpmber 'd high-school graduates from 
1920 to 1928 ill the Unite<1 Smtes as a wh'de was 10^ per cent. The 
large gain in the number of high-schooi graduate in Oregon has 
an important bearing not only upon the growth of demand for new 
teachers but also upon the development of higher education as a 
whole. 

Upon the basis of school attendance alone, and assuming that Ore- 
gon has had a normal increase in population with reference to tbe 
entire United States, it appears very probable that Oregon c&n not 
expect a rate of increase in the number of. children attending public 
schools (hence an increase in the number of new teachers needed) 
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ninrh beyonS thnt of the United States as a w|^ole. I>r. Frank M. 

‘ has shown that elementary schools tend for the entire coun- 
try to reach a period of actual decline and that high-school attend- 
aii' o also tends to approach stabilization with reference to size of 
|Mi[>ulation. ‘ 

Many considerations indicate that both these conditions now exist 
in Oregon and will continue to exist if no extraordinary and un- 
pre<lictable economic development, resalts in large immigration' into 
the State. Upon the basis of these conditions it does not seem likely 
mat the number of new teaching pweitions will in the future increase 
as rapidly as they have in the past. 

Rcof g a ni/a tioo and Consoiklation of SmaO Schools 
f * 

(’ertafn other conditions and probable developments, if Oregon 
public schools develop in harmony with experience elsewhere in the 
I nitctl States, tend to indicate that the number of new teaching 
positions .will actually decrease. 

I'rhan and rural nature of the fop%dation * — ^It is estimated that 
414.}t20 of the population of Oregon live in the open country or in 
villages of 2,500 people or less. This constitutes 46 per cent of the ' 
total population of the State. The proportion of the population of 
the I nited States as a whole dwelling in the open country or in 
communities of lees than 2.500 is approximately 43, per cent, not 
far from that of Oregon. However, Portland, the ^one large city in 
Oregon, has a population of 301,890, nearly one-third of all the 
|)eople in Oregon, (^tside of Portland, less than 21 per cent of the 
|H>pulation of the State live in cities of more than 2,50fl population. 

'fhe density of population of the State, as determined by dividing 
the number denoting inhabitants by the number denoting land area, 
wa.< 0 8 per square mile in 1930, as compared with 40.5 for the United 
8tate.s as a whole. Oregon ranks fortieth in density of population 
among the States of the Union. If the population of Portland were 
not I'onsidered, the actual sparsity of population in most of the 
State would be even more strikingly indicated. 

This has resulted in a great number of very small schools. In 
1928 Oregon had 1,586 1-room schools and 809 two-room schools. In 
1928-29, 128 high schools in Oregon had an enrollment of less than 
50 <4udent9, 78 had from 50 to 99, 80 had from 100 to 199, while only 
49 high had more than 200 students each. In other wordi^ 

82.5 |)cr cent of Or^on hi^ schools had less than 200 students, and 
ilmost 4^ per omt had kn enrollment of leas than 60 students. It 

'8utiktk« of State School SjatoDS, BaUetla. IMO; Mol ft, Ualtad Stataa OMce •< 
Edacatioa. 

■T 
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may.be stated that 85 per cent of the entire school population of 
Oregon may be placed in consolidated schools. At present 27.7 per 
cent are in schools of less than 100 pupils. A large proportion of 
the new positions created during the past 10 years have resulted from 
the development of small schools. 

Ssvibgs in the number of teachers required are being secured by 
consolidation of elementary and high schools throughout the Unitod 
States. There is ^ery justification for Oregon to undertake many 
consolidations of schools. Indeed, since State taxes are contributed 
to the support of local schools, the State would seem justified in IJm 
inter^ts of economy upon insisting that, where savings would result, 
such consolidations be made as a condition of receiving State taxes. 
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teaching in the schools of the State. This constitutes the major 
aiuiual taik of the teacher-training institutions. Unfortunately, in- 
formation tha^ of very much value in determining the number of 
su(?h vacancies is almost entirely lacking. In spite of the fact^lhat 
all of the 7,940 teachers employed in the State are paid from public 
funds no record exists anywhere to show how many leave teaching 
annually, or even what the average tenure of positions is. If'^a 
planned program of State preparation of teachers is to be followed, 
it is essential that this basic information be collected and studied by 
some State agency such as the State department of education. Special 
studies in other States indicate that high-st'hool teachers on the aver- 
age retain their jwsitions for approximately six years. Although 
there is little certainty that these proportions hold in Oregon, this 
ratio w ould indicate that in order to maintain the high-school teach- 
ing Ixxly at its present size would require each year one new teacher 
for each six positions, or approximately 350 new high-school teach- 
ere each year. If to this number be added the estimated number of 
teachers required for new positions, the annual total would be 380. 
It would be necessaiy, therefore, if these figures are approximately 
l om'ct, for the higher institutions of Oregon to prepare 380 high- 
school teachers each year. But since many who plan to teach change 
their plans at the last moment and since many will probably always 
sucoee<l in completing tbe training who, for one reason or another, 
are not acceptable to the employers of teachers, it would probid)ly 
be wise to estimate that the higher institutions shoujd annually pre- 
pare Students for teaching in high school somewhat in excess of this 
number. Probably 425^altogether would allow sufficient margin for 
the cases mentioned and to fill positions in other States in excess of 
the iKisitions in Oregon that will be secured by students trained out- 
side the State. This estimate gives a ratio of one new high-school 
teacher each year to each 4.9 positions and compares rather closely 
with the ratio proposed by Tonning for Minnesota of 1 to 6 or 
less; and fairly closely with the ratios proposed by Psulu and Peik ■ 
for South and North Dakota. 

It is somewhat more difficult to make a reUable estimate concerning 
the number of elemenUry- teachers that will be required annually to 
replace teachers who leave the service. It is known, however, that 
the ^ure of elomenUry-school teachers is somewhat less than that 
of high-school teachers, hence, that the proportion of positions open 
wch year to the total nomber of positions is somewhat larger, 
vanous estimates based upon more or less careful studies have been 
made in the United States and various ratios have been suggested 

•€ TmAtn ta K«rtk Itakote; W. S. F«lk, IMO BaDctlii. UnlTcntty 
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Inclifding new poaitions ae welE as replacements, Uie most reliaUe 
estimates range from the ratio of 1 to 4 to the ratio of 1 to 5. Upon 
the basis of these proposed proportions Or^on would require anna- 
aUy somewhere between 14^0 and 1,450 new elementary-school 
teachers each year. For purposes of an estimate that must in anj 
case be subject to ocmstant revision as more facts become available 
as a result of omtinuous study, it will be assumed that the approh. 
matelj correct number lies midway b^ween these two figures and 
that 1,300 new elementary teachers will be required each year to 
care for the growth of the school system and to replace teachers who 
leave the service. 

The survey commission assumes tentatively, therefore, that if the 
public and private institutions in Oregon furnish 425 high-school 
teachers and 1^00 elementary teachers annually, the needs of the 
State vnll be adequately cared for. These figures do not, however, 
provide a satisfactory basis for a teacher-training program for the 
individual, publicly supported institutions of Oregon; they merely 
afford a point of departure for consideration of the needs that must 
be met by these institutions. 

Demand (or Teachen Prepared in PubGc InsdtutioQi 

The demand for elementary teachers and the denaiand for high- 
school teachers may be considered as separate problems. At the 
present time the university, the Or^n State College, and eight 
private institutions are prep>aring high-school teachers to enter tb 
Oregon public schools, as shown by Table 8. 

Table 3.— Proportion of hiph-$chool teackert traimei in differed 
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In so far as the private coHeges and universities are preparing 
high-sdiool teachers satisfactori^ for this public service under 
present standards of certification, xney are relieving the public fiem 
tin expense involved. .< . * 

Ills not the purpose jU this point to discuss the character of them 
standards nor of the pr^>aratioQ afforded by tin private instits* 
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tions of Oregon. It is essmned thst it is the function of the State 
to determine the standards of training that shall be attained by 
the teachers of its children and that the private colleges and nniver- 
sities will desire to meet these standards. Experience in other 
States shows, however, that as standards of training are raised, espe- 
cially with ^reference to more rigid recjuireineot of practice work as 
an elemeht in the teacher-training program, the private institutions 
find greater dignity in complying with t^ requirements for cer- 
tification. Additions to their education staffs, more adequate prac- 
tice facilities, and curricular reorganisation prove to be great bur- 
dens on many private ^tetitutionr with limited income. This fact 
frequently lea^ the private institutions to oppose changes in cer- 
tification reqmrements. Such advances in standards tend to handi- 
cap them in their- eompetition with the public institutions for 
students and make it more difficult 'for their students to qualify as 
public high-school teachers. 

The nature of certification of high-school teachere in Oregon will 
be discussed in some detail by a subsequent portion of thi« chapter ; 
it is the purpose at this point merely to call attention to the fact 
that better standards of preparatory training which will undoubt- 
edly be required in Oregon in the future will make it more difficult 
for some of the private institutions to satisfy the demands of the 
certification regulations. It is, therefore, improbable that the pri- 
vate institutions’ will in the future furnish a larger proportion of 
the high-echool teachers of the State than they have in the past 
U pon this basis the Stati may depend upon them to supply 9§sper 
cent of the annual demand, or 86 teachers, leaving to the pnbUc inki- 
tutions and to the institutioiis outside the State preparation annuaUy 
of 80 per cent of the high-scduxil teachers. 

Dntrffiq^o of Dcnand by Subjects 

This figure does not, however, accurately define the task of the 
public higher institutiona. A high-echool teacher is prepared to 
teach a specific subject or subjects, not to tmAi aU the subjects offered 
in high school. It is necessary, therefiore, to consider the total de- 
mand for high-school tew^n in order to determine how many 
te^l^ of each subject will be nee^ annually. Th& would be a 
relatively easy task lAeach high-sohMl teacher taught only one sub- 

)ect, as w oominonly tlm CMB ^ Buitiiiais 

not true m a bige propoitioff^ the high As 

has a 1 ready been pointed out, per cant of the high schools of the 
^te enit^lemtheri aOfi gtodeoto^ In the largmit of these smaU 

schools It M nermry that a singie teechar teach two or thtoe rabjecta, 
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and in the 44 per cent of Oregon’s high schools enrolling less thia 
60 students it may even be necessary for a sin^e teacher to teadi 
four or five subjects. The survey commiasioiii bdieves that it k 
impossible to secure instructioa of the quality that should character- 
ize a modem high school and that will afford satisfactory college 
preparation when teachers must spread their preparation and teach- 
ing work over more than three subjects. But the condition actually 
exists in Oregon and can be changed only by the^ people of the State 
over a considerable period of years. The survey commission has no 
means of determining how rapidly or how generally this change will 
be brought about by means of consolidation of small schools into 
larger ones and by accompanying State regulation which will limit 
and prescribe the combinations of subjects for which teaching certifi. 
cates will be issued. 

Need for Gmtiniious Study of This Demand 

It is apparent, therefore, that the task of determining for any 
given year the probable demand for teachers of specific subject com- 
binations will demand continuous study by some central State agency, 
preferably the State department of education. That economy in the 
amount that the State spends through its higher institutions for the 
education of high-school teachers demands scientific determinatioa 
of how many teachers will be needed should be self-evident. If it 
costs the State approximately $1,200 to give a single student four 
years of preparation as a high-school teacher, there seems little 
reason why it should spend $60,000 in educating 50 such teachen 
when $30,000 would pay for the preparation of the 26 teachers that 
it will need. But the argument from the standpoint of economy k 
• not the sole or the most important reason for discovering how msny 
teachers are needed; the State is not justified in permitting sod 
encouraging its ambitious young people to spend four years in prep- 
aration for employment in the State’s public service in ipuch gresUr 
number than the State will have positions. 

Further, the institutions that prepare high-sohool teachers sho^ 
know, at least approximately, ^wbat these needs are likely to be in 
order they may avoid injliscriminate recrniting of studeota 
Since the State and its poliCical subdivisions are for all praditnl 
purposes the sole employers of high-school teachers, an obligstiM 
rests upon the Btate to determine bow many will be required and I* 
limi t the public expense of training and the enrollment of stodwti 
in each fashion aa to avoid waste of money and of human effort. <'< 

This obligation is quite different in the case of teecbera itbaa in^ 
case of preparation for private employmmit although many stad^ 
of society are now advocating that public anUunity study and 
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nish institiitioiu and yoong people with information in regard to the 
nature and limitations of all kinds of occupational opportunities. It 
is argued that the expense of public education demands increasingly 
that the taxpayer should not be burdencKl with the cost ol preparing 
young people for occupations in numbers in excess of the opportuni- 
ties that will be available. The force of this argument can not be 
escaped with reference to the occupation of teaching in which em- 
plo>Tnent and preparation for employment are both under the con- 
trol of the State. The survey commission can not recommend too 
strongly that the State department of education be provided with the 
funds, staff, and authority to determine the annual needs of the State 
for teachers of all kind& 

Pending such provision for securing complete information the 
State is confronted with the practical problem of dealing with an 
immediate situation. The survey commission is therefore obligated 
to afford such assistance as it is able to render upon the basis of 
information now available. 

Relatioo of DenuiDd to Supply 

Two questions demand attention: (1) What is the present situa- 
tion in Oregon with respect to supply and demand for high-school 
teachers; and (2) how can the State limit preparation for high- 
school teaching to the approximate number that the public schools 
demand annually? 

Number Graduated No Measure of Supply 

If it is assumed that Oregon public higher institutions may reason- 
ably be expected to prepare 426 high-schobl teachers each year, one 
method of determining relationship of supply »nd demand in the 
State is to compare with this figure the num^r of high-school teach- 
ers actually prepared at the university and the Oregon State College. 
The layman may assume that the number graduated from the school 
of education at the university and from the school of vocational edu- 
cation at the Oregon State College gives a basis for this comparison. 
But this is not the case. In 1928-29 the uniyersity school of educa- 
tion granted bachelor^s degrees to 76 students ; the placement service 
of the university reports that it placed 140 students in teaching 
positions who reeeived bachelor’s degrees in 1928-29. The Oregon 
State Colley reports that in the same year 60 students completed 
the course in the school of wocational education; but the placement^ 
serviro mpbiis that it placed 180 graduates. 

Tlus difleranoe is accounted for by the fact that under present 
provisions of State certification a student enrolled in any diTision 
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or school of either the university or the State college may receivi 
a certificate to teach in high school by ccunpleting a certain pre. 
scribed number of hours (23 quarter credits) in educational sub- 
jects. Approximately one-fourth of the students of both the uni- 
versity stnd the Oregon State College registered in schools or divi- 
sions other than that of education are thus preparing for eligibilitj 
as high-school teachera Not all of those who tiius qualify as teadt- 
ers actually seek employment in the high schools of the State, bat 
that a considerable proportion do so is evident from the fact that 
while only 136 students were graduated ip education from the uni- 
versity and. agricultural college, 820 were placed in school positions. 

« Number Fading to Secure Pontiaos 


Of more importance, however, in considering relationship of num- 
ber trained to the needs of the schools of the State is the number 
• of students who qualified and desired positions but who were not 
placed. The University of Oregon placement service reports that 
only 51 per cent of those registered with the appointment bureau 
reported placement. Probably some of the remaining 105 students 
registered as desiring positions secured them but did not report 
the fact to the placement service. Nevertheless, 45 of the 105 whom 
the appointment service did not place were members of the graduat- 
ing class of 192S-29. At the Oregon State Coll^ the placement 
service reported 186 members of the senior class registered for place- 
ment in teaching positions. Positions were not found for 40 of these 
applicants. 

It should be understood that the placements made imdnde positions 
outside as well as within Or^on ; hence the number of positions that 
were filled in Oregon was considerably len than these totals. In this 
connection it is important to note that a ^atively large proportion 
of Oregon students secure positions outside the l^te. The records 
of die teacher-plaoemeut service st Oregon State College give soom 
indication of the extent of the out-of-State placement. Of the 1,157 
names on its mailing list of teachers (not induding 61 registered bat 
without positions) less than half (44.4 per cent) are teaching in 
‘ Oregon. 

One reason for the large number of Oregon students who seek 
positions elsewhere is the higher scale of Hdaries paid. The average 
annual salary of high-school teachers in the United States in 1938 
was $1^8. In Oregon it was $1,460 as compared with $1,643' in 
Wsshingtm, $1,418 in Montana, and $1^616 in Nevada. Tdde 4 show 
the median salaries paid teachers in dtaes in Oragoniaad certau 
neighboring States. * 
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Tabl* 4.— Median etloriee paid teackara ia eUiet in Ortpon and other Btaiet. 
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Actual records of placements of high*school teachers made by the 
Oregon State College in 1928 show the inducement that the better 
graduates hare to seek poeitions outside the State. Table 6 shows 
the difference for various fields. 

Table ^.—Plaeemant of higk-echopl taaoheri in diiterent /Ulds bp Oregon State 

UbUepe in 1928 
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Two e€eda are likely to result fram these differeaoee in compensa- 
tion for eqn^ traiiiingt (1) Qood, expatieiioed teaohen aae drawn 
away from Oregon, and tlw State is eompdled to train more teaobera 
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to fill the TBCBncies created ; and (2) the teachen that Oregon Kcion 
from a giTen list of those available eadi year will probably be tfe 
less desirable ones, thus tending to lower the standard of instmctka 
received by the yoong people in Oregon’s high schools and to 
more dificolt the task of the higher institutions that reoeiTe their 
students from these schools. 

Attention has already been called to regulations by other Stain 
which make it more difficult for graduates of Oregon institutions to 
secure portions outside the State. Fnrtho’, in several States whoc 
Oregon teachers have found employinent complaint is being made 
that there is an oversupply of teachers. It appears probable that ia 
the future the opportunities of Oregon graduates to emplonneat 
in o^her States as high'sehool teachers will be less freqnimt thmn they 
have been in the past. It is apparent that at present the university 
imd the Oregon State College are turning out a greater number 
high-school teachers than can be placed within and outside Oregoa. 

The proposal of the survey oommissioa that the total number of 
high-school teachers prepared annually by the university and Oregoa 
State College be limited to approxiinately 425 is supported by the 
general situation presente^and by sndi figures as are available. 


Uiidtf ad Om •( Wch^chool Teachm ia Vam 

In order to d^rmine if possible the state of supply and demand 
for high-school teachers of the various subjects, the university and 
Oregon State College were asked to provide estimates of the fid<^ 
in which, in their opinion, there is an oversopply, an approximate 
balance of snp|dy and donand, and an undersopply. Both insdtB- 
tions agreed that there is an oversopply of high-school teachers of 
arts and science subjects, the field in wfaidT^vate coU^es are most 
active in supplying teachers. The Oregon State Cdlege, Ihbere the 
major work of the State in home economics is carried on, reported 
an oversupply of home-econoiiucs teaefaars. This statement is si^ 
ported by the fact that 15 of the 53 members (3&3 per omt) of Ihe 
home-economics class of 1229 were not placed by November of that 
year. The university, where home eooDomics occupies a minor poei- 
tioD, reports a balance of supply and demand in this subject. The 
university reports an ovenap|dy of teachers of art and music. The 
university also reports an oversupfdy of hig^-school administriton 
and Oregon State College ag rees w^ this judgment to the extent 
of cathnating thst supply and demand are balan^pL Beth agree tint 
the supply of teachers of both boys and girls iif the fidd of*healffi 
and physical edncatiaB, inelmfing athletie ooa^uig, is nppntadmaiify 
eqiaal to the dem a n d, ffmgim fltata fkllltpi also lepintB ■ halainrr if 
mppl? and demand for ncpinmtioiiil indaitrial arts tsschma. 1h». 

- ^ ^ 




ani^rsitj eEtnnates that the sa]^>ly teechets of eommereiol 8o(>' 
jects is equal to the sopplj althoogh the Oregon State College be- 
lieves that there is an nndersopply in this field. Howerer, at the 
Oregon State C<dlege 7 of the 35 seniors in the school of oommerce 
in 1929 who registered with the afqxMBtment serrice for positions 
as teachers failed to secure them. AliKnngti this is a relatirelj smsll 
number apon which to base jadgment, it a{^>eais reasonable to con- 
clude that the deman^ for otNomeroe teadiim does not justify an 
effort to increase ^he nt^ober of those trained. 

The nniTecaitj repwts bo field in which there is an nndersapply 
of teachers, while tto Oregon State College reports (in addition to 
commercial teachers) an nndersapply in only two ^ds: Agricul- 
tnre and Tocational trades and indostrks. placonent s er v i ce of 
the collie qnickfy placed aU members of the Hmb of 1929 who had 
combined an agricoltoral course with teadwr-training work. 

While these estimates of the sitoatioa by the institutions are sob- 
jiMi to eiTor^ibey are based upon personal impressions of institu- 
tional officers in intimste oontact with tesch^-training work, npon 
the experience of placement setTioes, and upon counts of requests for 
teachers received from school officers. The most important point to 
be remarked is the &ct that in only two fields, and these fields in 
which the total number of teachers is anall (agricnltore and roca- 
tional trade and industries) does there appear to be any need to 
increase the number in training, while in the fields in which most 
high school positions exist (history, English, science, etc.), reports 
indicate positiTe need for reduction in the nomber trained. 

On oversnpply of high-school arts and science teachers is common 
aQ over tb^ United States. Hiis is easily accounted tor when it is 
considered that more than 'half the pablic and private colleges mmI 
universi^ of the United States have departments of edocataon, and 
that as many as tto>-fifth8 of the graduates of hundreds of the arts 
and science colleges have been definitely shown to enter teaching. 
Yoong college graduates ere turned out in large numbers with tto 
minimum of profeeaional training in education. Oregon has Hs full 
share of aodi young peofde in the market. 

llelliad of A^jortsif Sovi4t ta Needs af State 

If it is admitted that the State should be guided in Ha hig^h-achool 
teacher-training program its own needs primarily, it must be 
obviooB that 'ii mart ijetermiiie what these needs are. Hw problem 
then ariaes of how the State can luiii the nmirtMr trained in its 
MMtitaitioni to Ihs ap prnmMfo nomber r eq ui re d in eidi fidd. The 
sorvsj coMptrtrtrt mggeste thrm metiuNlB: (1) Aaaigiincnt of 
fnnctkma to inrtitotMns; (2) protosBianal adjortiMBt of ew tiimtion 
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reqairem«iit8; and (8), selectaTe admisBion to t«acber4rainio^ ■ 
courses. ^«ch of them methods requires some further disraesion. 

Atagmamt of lutitefMaal Fondiaai * 

Institutional recruiting.— Ihe number of students that undertab 
to prepare for teaching is influenced directly by the student recruit- 
ing policies of the institutions. Institutional pride in growth and 
size and the tendency of public authorities to determine financial 
^pport upon the basis of the number of students enrolled oicourafn 
institutions to compete for students and to extend their offerings (o 
attract every type of prospective enrollment. 

Under present conditions of teacher certification and employment 
in Or^n such recruiting affects the number that enroll for teacher 
preparation more seriously than it does enrollment in preparation 
for other occupations and in other fields. This is true for a nom 
her of reasons. Students who enroll with the intention of pursuing 
one of the technical or scholarly fields and find that their industry 
or abilities are not sufficient to make them successful in the field of 
their first choice can qualify as teachers by taking a relatively small 
amount of work in education. They may even be guided to such 
chan^ of purpose by the institutions in order to save them from 
the disheartening effects^f fai]nre--and to maSnfAin the enrollment 
of the institations. Deans of two highly specialized schools, one at 
the university and one at the Oregon State (College, stated to jnem- 
bere of the survey commission that “ only our poor or filing stu- 
dents go into teaching and we encourage them to the change ” 

Further, under present certification reqairements for higfa-schod 
teachers, students who have oome to college and have practically com- 
pleted courses that have no direct vocational purpose may as a last 
resort decide to qualify as teachers; high pressure recruiting that 
tends to enroll great numbers who have, no definite educational por- 
poee and no special qualifications for college work tends to increass 
the nun^ of these cases. ITie fact that teaching is held m rela- 
tively high esteem and offers opportanities for immediate employ- 
ment attracts stui^ts who are not familiar with opportanities in 
other fields ; the failure of institutions to provide vooatioiiial informa- 
tion as complete in other fields al Js that availabla |n the field of 
education acoentoates this tendeniy.^ That this is the csss is evident 
from the fact that th« placement se(%icei of the univenily and th 
Oregon State OoUegs ipeeialias in phmnwnt of ttnehera and 
from the xw urgnit dema^ mads open tim eiirvey oomminion 
many alumh^ that oontaot with employment cpp oftuuiii ee in other 
oocupatMme be defelopad the hutitutiPMs ee v%omMfy as is th 
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Becniiting of etodenis tends to he'vo an exaggerated effM in cre> 
ating.an oversopply of teaicbers in training when two or more iiisti- 
tut ions offer injunction looking to employment in tne same tA*/rhing 
positions. ^ is necessary, therefore, - to exaunine in some d^ail how 
far this situation eziste in Oregon. 

Problem of Eocroadmieiit 


The State has provided three nomul schools for the pnrpoee of 
preparing elementary teachers. It is also the apparent intention of 
(he State that the university and the Oregon State College t^l 
prepare the high-school teachers required and confine their efforts 
to t his field. Four questions must be .considered, therefore : 

1. Are the normal schools entering the hi^-school field f 

2. Are the iinivermty and the Oregon 8tate College competing to 
in undesirable extent in the high-school field! 

3. Are the oniveraity and the Oregon State College entering the 
elementary field! 

4. Are the three normal schools competing to anondesiiaUe extent 
in the elementary field! 

Since this section of the repofrt is primarily ooncemed with hi^- 
school teachers, the first and second questions only will be oonsideTed 
at t his point Questions 8 and 4 will be discuaaed in connection with 
consideration of the elementary teadaer training aitaation. 


Noiaal SclmbinHi^KSchooirKkl 


Attention has already been called to the fact that of 2,000 high- 
.school teachers in the State in 1920 for whom records were available, 
only 37, or 1.9 pet* cent, had received their highest truning in 
Oregon nmnal schoola This do« not show aerioas encroachment 
upon the high-achool field ly the normal schools in the past, although 
the fact that any high-s^ool teacherB are employed who have no 
more than normal-scfaotd training is indicative of undesiraUe con- 
ditions of certification of teachers aand of emplymeot The only 
phase of the questioii of encroachment by the normal schools upon 
the high-school field that need detain us at this point is that of 
present tendencMa in tha nonnal sthoda 


Are the nonaiAl sdbools tending to undertake any forms of high- 
school teacher piqmratianl At the Ifonmouth institotion then is 
some indicatioii d an undesuable tendeqcy to undertake to prepare 
certain typa of hi^^edhix)} teachena. At all three normal «rho «ls 
the prepantioo ol tesdarB for jnaisr hig^ school aervion raises cer^ 
tun queBtiona of doplkatioii of teacher preparatHn work with 
carried on by tfasiiiiiwenitj and the On^ Stats Ckdkga. 

Tj^e normal; ochocd St ICciioKMitli atatei that one of its olqectiwBf is 

the training of high-sdiool priiarijAla. Ukadonbtedly this pl^poae is 
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intended to be applicable to snoall rural or.yillan^ high schools oqIj, ' 
but the survey commission is convinced that the institution at M(nir 
inouth does not have the staff, the facilities, or a program suitable 
to the training of any kind of high-school prinoi ptla It is recoia- 
mended that, until such time as State certification requirements 
it Impossible for students with only normal school training to qualify 
as high-school principals or teachers, the State board of higher 
education forbid the normal schools to advertise or undertake work 
intended to prepare high-school principals or high-school teachers oi 
any type. The ikormal schools should themselves refuse to recom- 
mend their students for sucl^positions. 

Monmouth maintains a commercial department. Sixteen courses 
, are listed in the catalogue in this field. It is difficult to see how 
Monmouth can function m the preparation of teachers of conunerdal 
work, at least until equipment and facilities are provided to put this 
work on a more satisfactory basis. To meet modem standard^ teach- 
ers of commercial subjects In high schools should be college grad- 
uates. No demand for commercial teachers in elementary grades 
exists. 

The offering of courses in commercial education at Monmouth is 
illustrative of general tendency toward expansion evident in sev- 
eral other fields. The institution offers work in physical education 
for men and for women, heaiib work, athletic coaching, public-school 
music, ai’t education, and in platoon work. In none of these 

fields can a high-school teacher receive at Monmouth adequate traim 
ing for special work in teaching. Not a few graduates of Monmouth 
are, however, now actively engaged in teaching them as specialties. 
Employers under present conditions of certificatiem are permitted to 
employ such teachers- With one or possibly two exceptions, the spe- 
cial subjects mentioned are needed as part of the x^gular traiiUDg of 
elementary teachers; the normal school should offer them as such 
only and should not suggest or recommend its students for high- • 
school work of any kind. 


u 

ERIC 


Junior High School Teachers 

The problem of training junior high school teachers is it present 
a minor one in Oregon. TWsurvey oenmnission was inloan^ that 
there are in Oregon only 81 schools called junior high schools and 
that of these only three are in fact so organized as to meet the 
accepted requirements and purpceee of junior high sdiool unita 
This statement requires some explanation. 

In the United States our public schools have generally bean organ* 
ized into Ifi grades of which the first 8 constitute the etement^ 
school and the last 4 the high scImL Watlnn ^le pnaet few yMll^ 
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however, • t^dency has developed very rapidly to secure certain de- 
cided advantages of instruction by me^s of a regrouping of the 12 
grades. Under the regrouping plan the first six grades constitute the 
elementary school ; the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades make a new 
unit known hs the junior high school ; and the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades become the senior high school. This plan of organi- 
zation exists side by side with the 8-4 plan in many SUtes. 

However, merely setting grades 7, 8, and 9 apart as a separate 
group dues not make these grades into what educators recognize as 
a junior high school. The characteristic feature of a junior high 
school is an entire reorganization of the subject matter of instruc- 
tion and of its presentation in a fashion that serves educational pur- 
poses quite different from those of the elementary school and of 
the senior high school. Owing to the fact that instructicHi is usually 
departmentalized, that is, divided into subject-matter departments 
(such as hiaiory, English, science), which give the work carried on 
by each department to all the grades in the junior high school, it is 
sometimes supposed that departmentalizing grades, 7, 8, and 9 
makes a junior high school. 

Tlie true juniw high achool has purposes and uses 'methods quite 
different from those of the seventh and eighth grades in the ele- 
mentary school and from those of the freshman year in the tradi- 
tional 4-year high school. It becomes apparent at once, then, that 
the problem, of junior high school teaching is not merely one of 
preparing seventh and eighth grade teachers for the 8-year ele- 
mentary school and of ninth-grade teachers for the 4-year high 
school and placing them together in a departmentalized group of 
grades, 7, 8, and 9. Yet this is practically the only kind of junior 
high school that exists in Oregon, although the number of recon- 
structed unite of this kind will doubtless increase rapidly at the 
educational advantages of the reorganization are fully realized. 

During the period of traction Ibom the traditional form of 
organization to the ft-3— 3 plan, however, dif^^t problems are pre- 
sented in connection with the preparation oOeachers. Shall the 
normal scboola that are intended to prepare elementary teachers 
undertake the taakf If they do, they wiU be compelled to extend 
their facilitUw and staffs to provide for the ninth grade, whidi is 
not the fink year of the 4-year high school, and also to provide for 
a degree o^pecialiaed subject-matter instruction insppropnate to 

t nientary-tetchw trsining. Or shall the university and the Oregon 
ite College, ts whom the task of pr^suring high-school teachers has 
been asedgsed, UDdcfftskis to prepare junior high school toadmrst If 
they do, itvutesns that ^eir fatties and staff most be extendad to 
provide fiy taaoh egu of children of aaventh and aighth grade ago. 
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' Upon theoretical groonds it would se6m that special schools would ^ 
be needed for preparation of junior high school teachers, hot prifr 
tic^y and with specific application to the Oregon aituation other ^ 
solutions are possible and advisable. I>et us examine some of th 
factual considerations that should determine the question u 
Oregon. 

^ In the first place, there are too few junior high schools and teach- 
»ers in junior high schools in Oregon at present to justify setting 
up very extensive special provision for training such teachers. Th* 
^ report of the State superintendent of public instruction for 192^30 
lists but 22 schools as junior high schools, and there were but 297 
teachers in these schools. If the liberal interfiretation of the right 
of these units to be known as junior high schools be accepted and if 
the annual repl^ment of their staffs be at the rate of 1 new teacher i 
to every 5 positions, these schools would require only f(0 new teach- 


ive of its teacher-training institutions provide facilitin 

and rater into oompetition for the right to stndents for 00 
positions in the State. The reasonable sedution would be to desig. 
nate one of the institutions for the purpose aud to provide it with 
the facilities and staff needed. This the survey commission 
^recommends. 

The problem then becomes one of dfiermining at which institu- 
' tion of the five possible claimants this can be done most advantage- 
ously and with the least expense. In the opinion of the survey 
commission the normal schools at La Grande and Ashland should 
not be considered. They are relatively new institutions and their 
reaourc^ may be mort profiUbly devoted to the specific task^ of I 
prepu*ing for service in the elementary school of eight grades and of 
offering junior college opportomties to the ymith of their regions. 

leaves the advantages and disadvantages of the institutions at 
Eugene, Corvallis, and Monmouth to he considered. 

One essential fket^ in determining the choice should be the ex- 
ot a junior high school in the oommnnity. The surrey com- 
mission strengly urges that none of the institutions ^bs authorized to 
trnm j^or high school teachers until it has immediately available 
midcr its own control a school unit judged emupetent, disinter 
®st^ educators to conform in organization and purposes to the le- 
^rsmentB of a real junior high si^iooL Ko junior high school unit 
okiats and the nature of the cammunity is stk^ that it will be dii- 
cult to_ create one ^ Moaunoaith. An additional reason that inllu- 
oiwre the aoiTey oommission to reqommend that the Sanction of 

traimx^^ yumor Ai.Ami.1 ^ i 

imrninl aobool a 



It is rather obvious that the State can not afford 
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densely popoktod portion of the 8tate^d will require thoroo^ 
reorgani 2 *ti<Hi and considerable ezpen^tore to make it an adeqaate 
unit for the trainii^^of teachers in the eighth grade elementary 
schools of its region. It may well devote itself exclusively to this pur- 
pose. Units known as junior high schools exist at Eugene and 
Corvallis. The surrey commission has no basis for pronouncing 
jiidfrment as to whether either has the character of a true junior 
high schooL 


I'he arguments that may be advanced both for and against selection 
of the university or the Or^jon State College as the center for junior 
high school teacher training seem to have abont equal force. 
Both are in com m u ni ties where the junior high school movement has 
made some headway. ’ Both lie in relatively densely populated areas 
wIm re the movement is already under way and where it will probably 
in the future make the most rapid gains. Both have competent 
lemlers with modem viewpoints directing their educational work. 
On tile other hand, neither institution has experience in the training 
of elementary teachers and should not undertake this work in com- 
petition with the normal schools. 

The survey commission’s recommmdatioif'that the Oregon State 
College be selected to develop training of junior high school teachers 
is determined in laige pari, therefore, by its proximity to the nor mal 
school at Monmouth. The fact that the two institutions are so close 
logether will make it possible for normal-scho<d instructors to serve 
at both institutions and thus make unnecessary the employment by 
OregcHi State College <^f a number of instructors who would other- 
wise be required for a' relatively small amount of service. Joint 
Kfvice at the normal school and the Oregon State College diould 
insure a numbiw of high-type teachers required by the normal school 
for its work writh elemeotaiy teacfiera. These instructors may serve 
^th institution^ because there tin large elements in the training of 
junior high school teachers that ani# very siniilar and closely related 
to necessary phases in the prlparatibn of elementary teachers. Hie 
location of junior high school training at the normal school ratter 
than at the Oregon State College would require division of time 
between the two inedtutions by a greater number of subject matter 
md profewobal instructors than the plan proposed. Further, liv- 
ing conditions, educational eoviraiuneiit, and practice facilities ai*e 
superior at Corvallis to ihi^ at Monmoath. 

It is asBumsd that the nun^r of student# admitted to the junior 
high school training coarse would be restricted to the needs of the 
State as dstecmined by ’careful study. It> recommended that the 
course provids a minhnitm of three yean’ training anil that as eooit 
I n practioabla the State pr^de special certification for junior high 
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school teachers embodying the requirement of three j^ars of training 
beyond high-school graduation. 

Functions of the University and Oregon State G>Dege 

We may now turn to consideration of the question of undesiraUe 
competition between the univ^ty and the Oregon State College 
in the training of high-school teachers. It has already been stated 
that 19.4 per cent of the high-sAool teachers of the State, in 1929-30, 
had received their training predominately at the Oregon State Col- 
lege, while 28.2 per cent had been trained at the university. In other 
words, almost 60 per cent of the high -school teachers of Oregon are 
trained at these two institufions. These employees of the high 
.^hools consist of two groups, the classroom teachers and the admin- 
istrators and supervisor. The two groups may profitably be consid- 
ered separately. 

Division Upon Basis of General Institutional Functiom 

It has already been pointed out that^indesirable competition arises 
in part from lack of knowledge concerning the number of teachers 
to be prepared and in part from duplication of offerings which 
I^rmit both institutions to train teachers for the same types of poa- 
tion. coot-dination of the State’s high-school teacher-training 
program requires that some central State authority continuously 
.ctiidy and estimate the needs of the State. But this knowledge will 
not make a coordinated and economical program possible unless pro- 
vision is made for a clear division of the functions that the univer- 
sity and the Oregon State College exercise in meeting these need& 
The survey conunission has recommended in Chapter II a plan 
whereby the university will become an institution devoted to educe- 
tion in the humanities and social sciences and the Oregon State Col- 
lege an institution devoted to scientific and technical education. This 
division of general function, with the specific applications proposed, 
will, it is believed, be of material assistance in determining the fields 
of high-school teacher training appropriate to the two institutions. 

Problem One of CertifkatioQ 

However, this proposal does not constitute a cure-all for the ills 
of in^tutional duplication and competition in the field of teacher 
training. Under the plan proposed it ^ould be possible for a stu- 
dent to prepare in either institution to teach almost any subject or 
conabmatiou of subjects demanded by the high schools of the State. 
This is true because the plan of division of function recognises tint 
a college course should provide broad as well as specialixed training. 
In order to secure this breadth of education pioviaioii is fv 
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lower-diylfiion (freehman>sophomore) work in fields other than those 
assigned to the institutions as their distinctive functions. These 
lower-division subjects, characteristically scienoe at the university 
and the humanities and social science at the Oregon State College, ' 
provide sufficient subject matter to permit students under present 
conditions of certification to qualify as high-school teachers in these 
fields. They may, of course, also qua^fy as teachers in the fields 
assigned to the institutions as special functions, characteristically 
the humanities and social sciences at the university and the sciences 
at the Oregon State College. 

The solution of the problem of restricting the field of high-school 
teacher preparation at the university and Oregon State College to 
the areas of their special functions is, in the opinion of the survey 
commission, dependent upon control exercised through certification. 

In other words, the only method of insuring that the State's expense 
for training teachers in any given subject or combination of subjects 
nhall not be mifCh greater than that required to meet its actual needs 
is to set up certification requirements which vriU limit certification 
to subjects ind combinations of subjects appropriate to the major 
functions that it is proposed to assign to the different institutions. 
Thus, for example, to qualify as a teacher of chemistry a student 
would be required to have an amount of chemistry training that 
could be secured only at the Oregon State College, the scientific and 
technical school of the State. To qualify as a teacher of history a ♦ 
student would be required to have an amount of history training 
that could be secured only at the university, the humanities and 
social science school of the State. 

Further, the certification plan should provide for certification of 
teachers in combinations of subjects such that all the subjects in any 
piven permissable combinalion fall within the area pf specialized 
function assigned to one or the other institution. Thus, certification 
should permit only combinations of two or more subjects selected 
entirely from one of two distinct groups of subjects, the first group 
made up of high-school subjects appropriate to the specialized func- 
tions lismgned to the university (e. g., English, history, economics, 
art, music, etc.), and the second group made up of high-school sub- 
jects appropriate to the specialized functions assigned to the 
Oregon State College (e. g., chemistry, physics, biology, home 
economics, agriculture). The exact grouping wilh, of course, 
depend upon the nature of the division of the functions adopted by 
the State, but the survey commission wishes to call attention not 
only to thd fact that any division of high-school teacher training 
functions botv^n the two institutions is dependent for its success 
upon some su(m fonu of certification but also to the fact that quite 
independently of any general division of institutional functions it is 
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possible for certificating authority to secure a considerable degm 
of institational specialization in the training of high<echool teac^ 
by prescribing permissible groups of subjects for certificaticui. The 
plan of certification proposed is not an untried experiment. West I 
Virginia and other States strictly enforce certification by subjecta 

Further, such a plan would make impossible employment of teach- 
ers by local schools without reference to their qualifications to teach 
certain of the subjects now assigned to them as parts of combinations. 
The surrey commission was told that 40 per cent of the high-school 
teachers of Oregon are teaching subjects in which they have had no 
preparation beyond high school. Members of the staffs of both the 
university and the Oregon State College informed the commission 
that many of their students were employed to teach subjects in which 
they were not prepared and for which the institutions would not 
recommend them. Ewen though the mathematical statement of the 
extent to which this practice exists may be inaccurate, theqe is no 
doubt that the practice is so extensive as to require correction. 

It is fully recognized that the plan of certification proposed would 
have to be applied gradually and in such fashion as to work the 
minimum of hardship upon schools in adjusting their demands to 
the limitations suggested. It is probablff that until consolidations 
of schools axe made and other methods of developing high-school 
units of efficient size are applied, it would in some instances be im- 
possible to enforce rigidly these restrictions upon combinations of 
subjects. In the opinicm of the survey commission these conditions 
emphasize the necessity that certification be placed in the hands of • 
professionally trained, nonpartisan State department of education, 
which should be free' to exercise discretion in meeting specific situa- 
tions, but with authority to enforce standards of the kind proposed 
with progressive strictness. Pending such strengthening of the State 
depanment of education, the commission recommends that a teacher- 
training council be set up, consisting of representatives of the five 
State institutions, the State department of education, and of the 
State Teachers’ Aasociati(m, to consider and recommend to the insti- 
tution, to the State board of higher education, and to other State 
authorities, the details of a coordinated program of teacher train- 
ing and certification. This council should be a oontinning agency 
of coordination and conference among the several interests and 
institutions involved. 

CcftificatioB aid ey Wcifc 

In this connection may be discussed another matter that relates 
to the iniinoate ocmnection between otftificatioti authority and the 
fonctionB of the university and the Oregon State College in Uw 
teacber-traming field. Qriuluate woric |s iaicwiairingly required of 
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hiph-school teachers in many SUtee, and for the administrative posi- 
tions in the school sTstem, superintendents, principals, and super- 
visors, graduate woA is becoming a standard requirement. 

The survey commission ig not inclined to recommend at the present 
time that graduate work be required of high-school teachers; but 
it does recmninend that a special type of higb-school certiBcation 
be prorided for teachers who improve themselves by taking graduate 
degrees. It believes that ultimately the State will find it advi^le 
to require graduate work of a large proportion of its hi^h^hool 
teachers. Already in many of the high schools of tber^State the 
minimum training of teachers approaches closely to graduation from 
college. Many teachers have graduate credit. The M.A. degree in 
many progressive cities and States is rapidly becoming common for < 
higli-schom teachers and principals. 

Moreover, the survey commission believes that it is highly de- 
sirable in the immediate future to provide forms of separate certifi-/ 
ration elementary and high-school principals and for county 
and city superintendents which will include in their provisions the 
requirement of varying amounts of work beyond the first degree. 
The character of (he present administrative officers of the Oregon 
public-school eystem and the professional and social functions that 
they exercise seem to the survey commission to justify immediate 
steps in this direction. 

v'since such a step will require provision at the university and the 
Oregon State College for graduate work in education, it is pertinent 
to emphasize the need for greater provision than is at present made 
for extension of the gradnate jmrk in Uiis field at both insdtutions. 
.Vttention is here directed to tne proposals of the commiasion pre- 
sented in Chapter II, by which it is believed that nndesirable dupli- 
cation of work of this kind on the graduate level may be prevented. 

Ezpenmexital and Raeaxcb Work in Educabon 

In this connection it is necessary to call attention to one situation 
already handled the State board of higher education that indi- 
cates the type of incoordination that is likely to arise unless the 
State exercises careful control of the development of graduate, work 
in education. Graduate work of high type implies the use of schools 
for research and experime n tal purposes. B^ntly the university 
projected a program which contemplated the creation at Eugene of 
an elementary experimental school. Xhe normal schools immedi- 
ately expressed themselves as dpubtful oonoeming the plans of the 
university to inCrodnoe irhat appears to them and what in fact would 
have inevitahly developed into a curriculum lo/t proapeciive ele- 
mentary teachers. The State board of hif^ier education directed 
jthat the prejeoi be dioi^ed. 
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The survey commission fully recognizes that the university hai 
no desire to introduce any serious competition with the nornal 
schools in the training of elementary teachers and is in entire gym, 
pathy with the need of the institution for demonstration and expui* 
menUd elementary schools as the basis for development of graduate 
work in education. Nevertheless, it would have been ’extremely ud. 
fortunate if the university had been permitted to 'Continue its pn>. 
posed project. The project, even though restricted to strictly 
experimental purposes, would involve expensive provision of ao 
elementary training-school -plant and facilities and a considerabki 
enlargement of the present staff of the university in a field that the 
institution is not primarily prepared to serve. 

The commission believes that a large field of graduate researd) 
in education is at present open both to the university and to the 
Oregon State College that may be conducted by arrangement with 
the public schools and by cooperation with the normal schools. The 
development of a special experimental school in the elementary field, 
even though recognized as a necessary and important step, may well 
wait upon the perfection of a plan of coordinated effort in the grad- 
uate field by the State department of education and the five teacher- 
training institutions of the SUte. Such plans should receive the 
careful attention of the educational council proposed. 

Selective Admission as a Means of Adjusting Supply to Demand 

We have now discussed the demand for high-school teachers in 
Oregon and the adjustment of the supply to this demand by means 
of assignment of institutional function and by means of control 
through professional administration of certification requirements 
Still another means of adjusting supply to demand must be dis- 
cussed, selective admission to teacher-training courses. 

i 

Present Character of Teacher-Training Student Boefiea 

The teaching profession has not in the past secured, as a rule, its 
share of the brighter coHege students. Disproportionate numbers of 
the more able students have entered law, medicine, engineering, busi- 
ness, or other occupations. Attention has already been called to the 
fact that students who are not making a pronounced success in 
courses looking to other specialized vocations are guided into 
teaching. 

The idea of teaching as a. g^uine profession has too often not been 
recognized by collie fac^ties, student bodies, or the general public. 
It is too frequently regarded as a temporary means of making a 
livelihood 6r as a last resort for those without special gifts or inclini- 
tiona. However, these conceptions art now in prooien of rapid 
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change. Increased training and specific professional requirements 
enforced through more rigid application of certification rules tend 
to raise the esteem in which the profession is held and to make it 
more difficult for the left overs from other fields to become teachers. 
Teaching has become relatively better paid. College education is the 
commonplace possession of great numbers of young people; those 
who enter teaching must have in addition special professional 
preparation for the job. 

The other learned professions are also becoming harder to enter 
tnd quite generally higher standards of preparation and more severe 
selective measures are being applied in order to secure better pro- 
fessional service and to prevent flooding of the occupations beyond 
(he possibilities of remunerative employment. The teaching profes- 
sion is, like other professions, raising standards of preparatory train- 
ing, but it has lagged somewhat behind medicine, engineering, and 
other learned occupations in applying measures for selecting the 
students who are best fitted to enter the^^lrofession. 

As a means of maintaining and improving the standards of in- 
struction given in the public schools, formal certification require- 
ments of attendance at college and of subject-matter emphasis while 
in college are effective, in part because they serve as means of sepa- 
rating and selecting the more persistent and able from the large 
imnil^r that fail to go through these tests. But other effective 
means are available for selecting from the entire mass of possible 
candidates for training those best suited for the profession. Much 
that will be said in the following paragraphs in regard to the use 
of these selective devices is applicable to candidates for admission to 
training as elementary teachers, as well as to the admission of stu- 
dents to training as high-echool teachers, but, since the .principles 
operate upon different groups and ^rough different institutions, it 
is desirable to restrict their application at this point to the selection 
of trainees for positions as high-school teachers. 

Sdcctive Measures Sufgested 

The measures proposed concern admission to high-school teacher 
training solely; they are not intended to refer generally to admis- 
sion to the higher educational institutions. Although the survey 
commission is persuaded that some further measure of selection of 
students admitted to the institutions may be used with profit to the 
State and to the atudenta themsdvee, It recommends that general 
admission to the institutions be somewhat liberal and be based upon 
the common level of pr^>aration provided by the accredited high 
schook of the State,^ Admiaaion to courses looking to specific occu- 
pational preparation within the higher educational institutions is 
another matter. 
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To proTide « high level of general education for all its yom- 
people Who seek it to the full extent of their abilities is a duty of 
the State and one of its most effective safeguards; to provide ex- 
^ pensive specialized training for occupational life for all who apply 
without reference to their ability to.receive it and without reference 
to the SUte’s need for practioners of these occupations does not 
seem so obviously a State obligation. 

Many professions now insist upon special preparation and abilities 
as prerequisite to admission to training. In many States it is the 
practice to enforce the rule that certain minimiim preparation, sudi 
as ^duation from a standard high school, entitles to admission to 
their institutions, but not to all schools thereof. Thus it is insured 
that the opportunity is given to all the youth of the State to secure 
a general .higher education and to enjoy the benefits of college 
instruction during a period when they may explore their own cd- 
pacities and life purposes, but the institutions are protected from 
useless expenditure upon the education of those who are not fitted 
for certain specialized forms of training and upxm the training of 
numbers greatly in excess of the social needs of the SUte. These 
practices and considerations should apply with special fcwoe to all 
forms of teacher training. 

The survey commission has proposed that the schools of’education 
in the university and the Oregon State CoUego be placed upon the 
upper division or senior college level. This plan in itself will serve 
to exclude from teacher-training students who can not carry the 
broad general training so essential to those who are to guide the 
thoughts and form the characters of high-school students. Further, 
it will for two years provide the* institutions with knowledge and 
records concerning the charaolws and abilities of aU who may 
apply for admission to the teacher-training progpram from which it 
will be possible to determine those that give best promise of making 
the most useful public servants as teachers of high-school youth. In 
other words, from those who complete the first two years of college 
work it will be possible to select by means of scholarship records, 
achievement testa, and ability and personality measures, the students 
who will make satisfactory scholarship lecords in the teacher-train- 
ing course and who possess the personal and social qualities that will 
make th^ most profiUble objects for the investment of State money 
in training for public , servioe as high-school teachera. 

Organization of the schools of sduoatioa upon the npper division 
level sod use of selective measures to secure sdraission of only suitable 
future candidates f» l^h-sehool teaching positians ibould (1) pro- 
vide a means of adjuatang the number admitted to the teecher-traia- 
ujg course to the needs of the State; (S) famiA a haman product 1 
that will raise the level of instructioii in the public high rtm h; end I 
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(3) prevent much waste of student time and energy in preparing for 
an occupation for which Uiey are not htted and in which they can 
never attain happiness^ 

At the present time the school of educatmn at the university is 
organized upon the upper division level. The survey commission 
is informed that the school now sets up certain very definite selective 
comlitions as prerequisite to registering for courses leading directly 
to teaching. Students must show a fairly high and well-defined 
minimum scholarship average. In doubtful cases, personality ratings 
and records of maihed improvement during the preceding year are 
lnko;i into account. These are excellent beginnings, but they are in 
part rendered ineffective by reason of certification provisions which 
permit studoits to teach in high school without ever having registered 
in the school of education and by reason of the fact that at the 
Orepm State College the school of vocational education is not upon 
the upper division level and may prepare students to secure certifi- 
cates to teach in high school in the same subjects for which the 
university school of education prepares. 

The survey commission proposes that both schools of education be 
placed upon the upper division level and that their fields be more 
clearly defined by regulation and enforced by strict certification 
reijuirements. 

SuflHBuy of Hi^>-School Teacber-Tran^ Program 


Before proceeding to discussion of the Statens program of teacher 
training in the elementary fiq^ it may be well to review briefly at 
this point the more important phases of the preceding discussion of 
high-school teacher-training. The conclusions reached and the 
recommendations made may be summarized as follows ; 

1. If in the inunediate future the public higher institutions prepare 
425 high-schobl teachers annually, they will meet the demands of the 
public schools of the State for such teachers and afford as large 
opportunity as can be reasonably expected to the youth of Oregon 
for placement as high-school teachers in out-of-State p<^tions. This 
estimated number is subject to change as the result of continuous 
study by disintereBted and competent authority, preferably by the 
State department of education. 

2. Except in the fields of agriculture and industry, there is no 
shortage of hig^-school' teachers in the State, and in the fields of 
arts and sciences there is an oversupply. Continuous study should 
determine probable annual demand for teachers of each of the 
high-school subjej^ 

3. Limitation of the number of high-school teachers trained to 
the approxiinate number demanded by the State should be secured : 

(a) i|al|i^on of institutional traimog functions In accord- 
ance with Iho geoenl firinmpla timt each ioatHadoii should train 
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high'school teachers in the fields of upper diTision specializafin 
recommended for the institutions in Chapter IL . 

(b) By State certification requirements which provide for certit 
cation by subjects and by groups of subjects within related areas 
corresponding to the general division of institutional functions 
recommended in Chapter II. 

(c) By more highly selective measures of admission to high-scl)ool 

teacher-training courses conducted solely upon the upper division 
level. . 

Demand for Qementary Teachers 

We may now turn to consideration of the State’s program <if 
training for elementary teachers. In many respects this discussion 
of necessity parallels the preceding discussion of the relationship be- 
'tween supply and demand, of duplication of offerings, of undesirable 
competition between the institutions, and of selective methods of ad- 
mission. But the application of similar general principles to spe- 
cific situations is so different in the high school and elemental^ 
fields teacher training that repetition of statement found in this 
discuMion may be confined largely to that required to recall the 

principles stated in connection with discussion of high-scheol teacher 
training. 

Nature of ProUetn of Traininf Elementary Teachen 

TTie largest and in some respects the most important element ia 
n .State’s program of teacher preparation is that of preparing ele- 
mentary teachers. There are more of them; nearly three-fourths of 
the teachers in Oregon are in the elementary schools. They continue 
as teachere for shorter periods. They come into close contact with 
and exercise their influence upon children during the most impres- 
sionable and formative period of childhood. TTieir scholarship does 
not need to be such as to command attention as does that of high- 
school or college teachers. They in part determine the characters 
and the future of practically every meipber of the State’s citizenry. 
Every man and woman in the State has passed through all or part 
of the elemenUry-school system; their children will foUow in their 
footsteps. The entire subsequent educational experience of the chil- 
dren of the State will be largely determined by the foundations laid 
by elementary-school teachers. The quality of the elementary educa- 
tional wrvice is undoubtedly the most important sin|^e factor 
influencing the future of the State. 

It is easy to overlook the importance and magnitude the tad[ 
of providing elemenUry teachers w<^y and abl^ ^ meet this ti^ 
mendous obligation. In Oregon a Ur^ proj^rtion^ of theip do tlw 
work k th« Ii>^, ,l „,i ,,/f 
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quate supervision and helpful contacts. Their ^dividual failures 
and their successes alike win neither praise nor blame. They are in 
the lowest scale of a too httle honored profession. They and their 
eiTorts can be and are ignored to a degree that would not be possible 
if they were gathered together into large schools that by their very 
size commanded attention. It is very natui*^, therefore, that the 
importance of adequate training for this great army of workers at 
the roots of civilization should be forgotten or passed over lightly. 
The survey commission does not believe that' the people of Oregon 
have provided for or received the sort of elementary teaching service 
tliat they would desire and be willing to pay for if they could realize 
vividly what has happened and is happening in the schools of their 
State as a result of their own failure to understand what neglect of 
elementary teacher training means. * 

ft 

RetardMl Provision (or Elementary Teacher Training in Oregon 

It is worth while to emphasize the present retarded provision made 
for elementary teacher training in Oregon by the presentation of 
certain important facts and comparisoi^g. In proportion to the need ' 
of the State for teachers there are more students enrolled in high- 
school training courses than for elementary teacher preparation. 
Reasons for this lade of balance are not far to seek. One has but to 
examine the living conditions and facilities provided the normal 
schools to understand at least one reason why the best students shun 
the.se institutions. Only by upbuilding the staffs, libraries, and gen- 
eral facilities of the normal schools, so as* greatly to enhance their 
services and prestige, can these institutions secure due recognition 
and cop^vince superior students of the advantages of entering the ele- 
mentary teaching profession. The State’s investment in improving 
the quality of elementary teaching is far below what in the best 
judgment of authorities in most of the States is desirable and neces- 
sary; it is far below what should be expected of Oregon. This ap- 
plies not alone to the physical plants of the normal schools, but to 
the level of instruction provided. These two aspects of the State’s 
investment in elementary teacher training may be viewed together 
from the standpoint of comparative financial statistics. 

UpoB Different Aspects of Higher Education 

In Table 6 data are presented that show the receipts of the public 
schools and hi^er institutions of Oregon, its neighboring States, 
and the Uni^ States as a whole. The figures afford an indication 
of relative emphaaie pphn the different phases of their general edu- 
cational programs daring the past six years. Special attention is 
I greeted to the reb^vely small plopoiiioa of outlay devoted to' 
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tocher training for alementar; grades in Oregon, as compared to 
the United States as a wbole, and to neighboring Statea Only two 
of the 42 States in the Union that maintained normal schools or 
teachers colleges in 1928 gare these institutions less money for their 
support than Oregon. These States were Montana and Sonth Caro- 
lina, and even they are not far below Oregon, although Montana 
has not much over two-thirds the population of Oregon, and the 
teachers college in Sooth Carolina is maintained for negroes only. 
Tiny Rhode Island, smaller than many of the counties of Oregon, and 
with approximately only two-fifths as many resident student.s en- 
rolled in her single teacher-training institution, excelled Oregon in 
the support accorded. 

The figures for 1928 are the latest available and do not include 
maintenance fo» a small normal school esUblished at La Grande in 
1929. However, the income of this institution is relatively small 
that its addition stilMeaves Oregon very near the bottom of the 
list, even on the assumption that the other States of the Union have 
not increased their appropriations for elemenUry teacher training 
since 1928. As a matter of fact, such appropriations in other States 
have increased by lai^ amounts. 

element ary and tecondnry tckoolt ieneherM eolirn^m 
and normal achoota, and pubUdtf controUei eoUeget and ’tmivertUiet ' 
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Table 6. — of pnAlie tlewtemtory mn4 oeoomiary tckoolM, teackert. eoUtffet, 
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Vilue of Physical Plants 

From the standpoint of the value of elementary teacher -training 
pro|)erty, including buildings and groundl^ Oregon’s capital inveid- 
ment in 1930 does not compare favorably with the amount invested 
by the other States in 1928. Oregon is, upon the basis of these 
figures, fifth from the bottom, again with the doubtful distinction 
uf surpassing Montana and l^th Carolina and, in addition, Ar- 
kansas, a State with very low per capita wealth and several auxiliary 
teacher-training agencies, and also New Mexico, with considerably 
less than half the population of Oregon and less than one-third its 
total State revenue receipts. 

StaatUrdt of Training Compared with Other States 

But the financial measure is not the only one by which Oregon 
fails to equal the standard of practice in the training of elementary 
teachers that prevails in a large number of States. It has provided 
but two years of training for elementary teachers and the standard 
fur certification has been even less. Recently State officials have 
inaugurated a new and improved eertification program which will 
result in 19S1 in raising the minimum training of newly employed 
elementary teachers so that two years of training above high-acdiool 
graduation will be required. This progranf of certification for ele- 
mentary teachers is in advance of the provisions made by the State 
for the preparstioo of such teachers. Certification 'requirements 
represent mi n im u ms ; the teacher-training institutions should have 
facilities beyond these minimums if they are to provide teachers for 
the better adwols as weU as for those th^t maintain only the lowest 
permissible standards of instruction. Already in Chregon the cities 
tend to demand tiiree op even four years of training for elementary 
teachers in harmony with the accepted standard in man y city and 
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some State school systems in other States. Thirty-five States main- 
tain 4-year teachers colleges for the training of elementary teacheri 
Oregon has none. 

The survey commission does not recommend the immediate length- 
ening of the })eriod of normal-school training to four or even to 
three years. It believes that the 2-year normal schools should be 
brought><r such a level of excellence that they may secure member- 
ship in the American Association of Teachers Colleges before thr 
period of training is extended. Mere extension of the course over 
more time with present plants and facilities that are inade<]uate fof 
a 2-yeur normal course does not seem wise. But extension of the 
period to three and ultimately four years is a development that wiH 
be necessary if Oregon is to keep pace with standards in other Statea 
In the opinion of the survey commission this lengthening of the 
preparation of elementary teachers should contenijlate the develop- 
ment of two years of senior College, professional, elementary teacher 
training based upon lower division or junior college education of 
general character. In other words, the plan should look forward 
to requiring at least two years of general education beyond high 
^hool as a condition of admission to the senior college course look- 
ing to the bachelor’s degree in elementary education. Ultimately the 
2-year normal course immediately following high school will dis- 
appear. Authorities are agreed that elementary teachers require 
- more general educotion than is given at present. In the opinion of. 
the survey commission the plan of limiting the work of the teacher 
training institutions to the two years of a senior college of elementarr 
education will enable the prospective teacher to acquire both general 
and professional education more economically and effectively than 
will the plan of diluting both over a |>eriod of four years. 

Need for More Vigor and Larger Outlays 

It is clear tlmt Oregon has far tp go in order to rank on ^ual 
terms with even the average of the States of the Union in respect to 
her support of the teaclier-training agencies for elementary teachers. 
No small and niggardly program, but immediate and subsUntial 
outlays alone, will launch the type of program that Oregon must 
have to contpensate for past delays and to advance to its rightful 
place among the States. 

Diffeienoet Betwten High&bool and Elementaiy Teacher Training 

4 

In considering the question of adjusting Oregon’s high-schoo} 
teacher-training program to (Oregon’s needs the moat imtwitant fee- 
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lures of the problem could be dealt with from the' standpoint of 
niiJTibers and with reference to administrative devices to p^vent 
expensive duplication of facilities; quality of instruction and the 
lenjrth of the period of training provided by the university and Ore- 
gon St^ College for prospective high-school teachers present few 
diflitnilties. The case is quite different with respect to Oregon’s 
program of elementary teacher training; quality of preparation and 
the |)oriod of training are more important eionionts in adjusting 
supply to the needs of Oregon’s schools than is the mere matter of, 
numbers. 

¥ 

This difference is in part due, as has been pointed otit, to the 
relative neglect of elementary teacher training facilities as com- 
pared with provision for the preparation of high-school teachers, 
but it is also, due in part to the difference in the nature of the training 
lhat high-school and elemerftary teachers should receive. Training- 
in subject-matter fields, history, English, chemistry, biology, etc., 
constitutes a very large element in the preparation of high-school 
..teachers; indeed, until recently, it has been assumed that a student 
who knew his subject could teach in high school without any 
or with very little instruction in education. The university and 
the Oregon State ^Uege provide for purposes other than teaching 
very high-type training in the subject-matter fields; the prospective 
high-school teac|j^ gives major emphasis to this aspect of prepara- 
tion and qu^ frequently regards his work io how to teach the ' 
subject s j^f secondary importance. The ^elementary teacher on the 
other harid has less classroom use for scholarly knowledge of sub- 
jects, the elementary teacher’s most important equipment is that of ' 
familiarity with and ability to apply the Ihws of learning to chil- 
dren. In other words, the elementary teacher’s task is onoof mold- 
ing 4he minds and characters of human beings during ttwpcriod 
when they arc least capable of making their own choices and direct- 
ing their own mental activity. In many respects this task demands 
greater skill, a wider outlook, and more understanding than is re- 
quired of teachers at any subsequent period in the school system. 
Preparation to perform this task is a very special and exacting 
process that can not be accompliphed incidentally in the study of the" 
subjects to be taught. 

Jt is not the intention of the survey commission to imply that the 
high-school teacher does not need a high degree of knowledge of the 
laws of learning and of skill in applying them in the processes of 
instruction. Nor does it wish it to be inferred that tl4 elementary 
teacher does not need a knowledge of subject matter and a degree 
of culture beyond the level represented by elementary school sub- 
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jects ; a high degree of both aI^B <^anded of the elementary teacher 
if he is to maintain his own menftsl health and perform his out-of- 
school functions in the community in which be teaches. The point 
is that the preparation of elementary teachers is a difficult process of 
a highly special type and demands facilities, teachers, and selectire 
processes of at least as high type, although of different character, as 
those required for the preparation of high-school teachers. These 
things Oregon has not as yet provided. Subsequent paragraphs will 
emphasize these matters to a larger degree than has been done in the 
discussion of high-school teacher training. 

It was pointed out at the beginning of this chapter that in the 
judgment of the survey commission Oregon needs to prepare approxi- 
mately 1.300 elementary teachers annually. How does this estimated 
need compare with the number supplied at present by the three 
normal schools at Monmouth, Ashland, and La Grande? 

Under existing conditions of certification which permit elementary 
teachers to qualify by examination and by training for shorter 
periods than the two y^ears provided by the normal schools the num- 
ber of graduates from the normal schools affords very little measuroof 
the actual supply ; the number certificated under the various methods 
is a better index. KeverthdilBs, it vrill be helpful to examine the 
statistics of * graduation as well as those concerning certification. 
Tables 7 and 8 present these facts. 


CerdficatioQ of Teachen Baai for Sohitioa 

The nature of the different types of teach^^ertificates granted 
all teachers in 1923-24 and in 19^-28 are sh^jjinn Table 7. Some 
significant tendencies during the 4-^ear period from 1924-1928 may 
be noted, such as the decrease in tne number of certificates granted 
by examii\gtion and in one or two other unsatisfactory types of 
certificates. 

Tabuc 7 . — Jimmber of f-|rear normal school ffrodnates 1wI9t6-£9 and the number 
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As shown by the foregoing table, there was an increase of 6 per 
ernt in the total number of elementary teachers employed over the 
4-yoar period and a gain of 53 per cent in the number of certificates 
prantod by graduation from standard normal schools. This means 
a much larger proportion with training equal to the 2-year mini- 
mum that it i.s proposed to be applied in 1931. * 

The latge number of life certificates held by element ary -school 
loachers in 19*27-28, based on examination or two years of work 
only, should be a matter of serious concern to State authorities. 
cs|)t‘( inlly since such certificates are now granted without strict pro- 
visK.n.s for continued improvement of the teachers in service. Two 
lii'iisand and fifty-four, or more than one-third of the total number 
jf cleinentai'y teachers, hold life certificates. 

It is inevitable that Oregon will continue to raise the level of 
training of teachers. The survey commission strongly recommends 
that life certification be abandoned, or, if retained, that it be accom- 
panied by strict conditions which insure retention of the certificates 
only through periodic and substantial acquisition of further train- 
g. No such certificates should be granted upon the basis of ex- 
mination. The life certificate operates essentially as a contract 
etween the State and the teachers. When granted for a low level 
51370*— 81 « 
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of training an unduly large number ofc* teachers can and "will be 
content to remain definitely below future standards. The State 
should not discount future progress. Life certificates sljpuld be 
granted only to those who have a high level of training, and pro- 
visions for improvement in service should be incorporated in such 
certificates, so that those to whom they are granted will be com- 
pelled to keep abreast of modern teaching methods and advancements 
in their profession. Otherwise the State will be seriously handi- 
capped in the upbuilding of an adequately trained teaching body. 

In connection with these figures it is instructive to examine the 
actual preparation received by the school teachers of the State. 
Table 9 presents these facts. Since this table does not distinguish 
between high school and elementary teachers it is impossible to 
determine accurately the training of elementary teachers, but since 
bigh-school teachers constitute by far the largest element that has 
received four years of college training, and since relatively few high- 
school teacher have less than this amount of preparation, the tabic 
affords a very good basis for general judgment. 

Table 9. — Pr^parat ton of teachers in 192^-25, 1925—26, 1926-27, and 192i-2S' 
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i Dftta ftdiptad from Twmly^lghtb Biftnniiil Report of the Saperlntendent' of Public In.Mnirtlon o' 
OrtfoD (1W9). 


Certification should apply to teachers, supervisors, principals, 
and superintendents. Adequate recognition should be given the cer- 
tification of teachers for the different kinds of teaching positions in 
the public schools. “ Blanket ” certificates for any and all teaching 
positions should be discontinued. Certification for the teaching of 
the different levels of elementary-school teaching and for the differ- 
ent subjects of the high schools should follow a careful study of 
needs in this respect, but in any case should be set up primarily on 
the basis of professional training and specialization. 
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Cortificates should be renewed chiefly on the basis of a definite 
f)oriod of su^ssful teaching experience and the completion of a 
(Iffinite required amount of approved professional training. The 
lowcst-grade certificates should be made nonrenewable when condi- 
of .supply make this possible. Standards of certiflcation should 
Ih' iiilvanced with the utmost rapidity permissible, as determined by 
the available conditions of supply of trained teachers. 

Raising Levels of Training of Teachers in Service 

The preparation of teachers to care for replacements and to fill 
nowlj created positions is not the only task of the teacher-training 
institutions. The raising of existing levels of preparation of teach- 
ers now in the service to an accepted minimum of training is a 
major responsibility. With the exception of teachers who may enter 
into service by the unfortunate exp^ient of examinations, most of 
the future new teachers of Oregon will enter upon service with at 
least two years of training above high school. The e.xtent of the 
job to be done by the teacher-training institutions to raise the level 
of training of the existing teaching body of Oregon to the 2-year ^^3 
level may be gathered by an inspection of Table 9. From this table 
It may be seen that in 1928, approximately one-third of 6,328 teachers 
of Oregon for whom reports were received had less than two years’ 
training alwve high school, one-third had about two years’ training, 
and one-third had three or four years’ training. The survivors in 
the future lypong the 2,100 underprepared teachers must be brought 
up one or^wo years in training to reach the minimum 2-year level. 

Of these, 744 teachers must be brought up two or more years, and 
1.3:)G teachers must be brought up one year. Since by far the roost 
of these teachers hold positions in the elementary schools, the task 
is a heavy one for the normal schools. Many underprepared teach- 
ers, of course, will drop out of teaching as standards advance ; but 
there IS at present a constant influx into teaching positions of teach- 
ers with less than two years of training who pass examinations for 
(ert incates. 

Teacher preparation has not been finished when the relatively 
ihort period of institutional or preservice training is completed by 
the student. Inservice twining is needed thereafter to supplement 
the invaluable lessons of experience. The desirability of extending 
he present public-school suj)ervisory service to the young rural 
ementary teachers of the State is apparent. Only three counties 
a vo rural supervisors to aid the county superintendents. While some 
)unty superintendents have their offices so well organized and staflfed 
hat they can spend considerable time among their teachers, the task 
f detailed supervision is frequently too great for th^m. The average 
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county superintendent in Oregon has approximately 60 teacher 
under his jurisdiction. It is a matter of simple mathematics to 
show that he can usually give only the barest inspectorial service to 
his teachers, especially in some counties that are comparable in size 
to the smaller States of the Union. 

The office of a State high-school supervisor or inspector now exist? 
in more than four-fifths of the States of the Union. Oregon has none. 
The many .small high schools of the State are especially in need of pn>- 
fessional advice, assistance, and direction in respect to practices ami 
standards. Per capita costs run very high in such schools, and 
a.ssi.stance in the organization of the work will ^m^imes result in 
substantial economies. Greater effectiveness and better professional 
direction of secondary education should follow the establishment of 
such an office in the State department. 

Proportion of Total Number Needed to be Trained by Eiach Normal School 

Assuming that the commission is correct in its estimate that l.^oi 
new elementary teachers will be required annually, the question 
immediately arises as, to the proportion of the total that each of tli, 
three normal schools should train. 


Local Character of Student Body and Positions , 


The problem is not solved by dividing the number equally among 
the three schools. The SWe has very properly established normal 
schools at Ashland and La Grande in the sparsely settled soiiiheni 
and eastern portion^ of the State. The purpose was to affonl con- 
venient educational opportunities to the young people of these sec 
tions and to insure that the schools of the east and south shoull 
have an adequate supply of teachers. It is a well-established fad 
that all higher educational institutions draw the larger part of their 
student bodies from within a relatively narrow radius. This con 
dition is accentuated in the attendance upon normal schools every 
where and is of special importance becaus^ it has been found that i 
very high piercentage of normal-school graduates find employment 
within the immediate region of their training institution.. Hence, 
localities remote from a teacher-training center either have to pay 
larger salaries than the communities near at hand or have to accept' 
the less able and poorer teachers who can not find employment near 


home. 


This has a direct bearing on the distribution of Uie proposed 
teacher quota among the normal schools in Oregpn# The quota of 
each school should be in proportion to the number of teachere needed 
annually by the schools of their regions. This complicates tlie proc- 
ess of 4fletevminiLg the distribution for we have no accurate sUtk- 
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tics concerning teacher needs by regions. However, we do have sev- 
eral bases for forming an estimate. 

First, it is known that for the United States as a whole one ele- 
•ntary teacher is employed for each 184 population. If we deter- 
imne the population of the three regions served primarily by the 
normal schools at Monmouth, La Grande, and Ashland, we shall 
have a rough means of estimating the number of teachers that would 
l>e employed, a.ssuraing schools of similar size and standard in the 
three ivgions. It is not neces.sury in making this estimate toxiivide 
the entire State into geographical sections with rigid assignment of 
territory to each normal school. A much more satisfactory method 
IS to assign to each normal schjj^bl the counties from which it draws 
the greate.st number of students. This distribution is presented by 
Table 10, and by Figure # (page 14). 

« 

iAiu.E lU.— Distribution of ntudcnt enrulhuenls fti normal schools of Oregon 

by counties \ 
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It will be seen that Monmouth draws 72 per cent of its student 
Wly from Clackamas, Lane, Marion, Multomah, Polk, and Wash- 
ngton Counties; Ashland 79 per cent from Coos, Douglas, Josephine, 
Jackson, Klamath, and Lane Counties; and La Grande 81 per cent 
from Baker, Malheur, Umatilla, Union, Wallowa, and Morrow Coun- 
s. The Monmouth region has a population of 546,406; the Ash- 
aiid region 181,531 ; the La Grande region 82,703. 

It is safe to assume that the students drawn from other counties 
nd the teachers needed by them will not seriously disturb the pro- 
)ortions that may be derived from these fibres. Simple reasoning 
suggests, therefore, that if each normal school supplies the teacher 
leeds of its region, its proportion of the total teacher needs of the 
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State will correspond to the proportion that the population of iu 
region bears to the total poulation of the three regions. 

Upon this basis Monmouth will be called upon to supply 67 per 
cent of the 1,3(X) new teachers required annually, or 871 teachers; 
Ashland should supply 22 per cent, ors286 teachers ; and La Grande 
11 per cent, or 143 teachers. 

Certain well-known conditions, which need not be described it 
this point, tend to make these results of doubtful application in the 
specific situation found in Oregon. It is necessary, therefore, to 
check these figures by other calculations. 

Since the population is of different character and since condi- 
tions of living prevail in the eastern and southern counties served by 
La Grande ^d Ashland that are not found in the Monmouth area, it^ 
may be suspected that the number of children of school age (5-17) in 
these different regions will give us a different picture of the relative 
need for teachers. Unfortunately the figures are not available upon 
this age basis, but sufficiently accurate results may be obtained hr 
using the school census age (5-20) for which figures are at hand. 
These figures show that in the Monmouth area there are 140,561 
children enumerated, in the Ashland area 61,479, and in the La 
Graaft area 24,835. 

AJRi assuming elementary schools of similar size and standard in 
the three regions, these figures would give us, by using the same 
processes of reason and arithmetic applied in the case of estimaU 
upon the basis of population, the following results : Monmouth might 
be expected to supply 65 per cent of the 1,300 teachers required an* 
nually, or 845 each year; Ashland 24 per cent, or 312; La Grande U 
per cent, or 143. 

It will be noted that these percentages and figures do not vary 
much from the results obtained in the estimate upon the basis of 
population. Monmouth, according to the second method of figuring, 
would be responsible for providing 26 teachers le^ than it would 
pMvide if the first method of figuring is used ; Ashland would supply 
l*more; La Grande 13 more. 

One other method of estimate may be used, that based uynm th< 
actual number of elementary teachers now employed in each of the 
three areas served by the normal schools. These figures show in the 
Monmouth area 2,618 teachers, in the Ashland area 1,297, and in the 
La Grande arek 575. Distribution of annual supply upon thls^is 
would make Monmouth responsible for 58 per cent of 1,300, oi^M; 
Ashland responsible for 29 per cent, or 377 ; and La Grande for 13 
per cent, or 169. 

Attention is called to the wide difference between the figures ob- 
tained by this method and those obtained by the preceding methods 
of estimate. This method indicates that Monmouth would be calkd 
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upon to supply 91 less teachers annually than are indicated upon 
the basis of school census ) Ashland 65 more j La Grande 26 more. 

Since the third method of estimate is based upon the facts as they 
actually exist at present, it may be supposed that they nearly approxi- 
mate the correct. result. The question very naturally and properly 
arises as to the value of presenting the estimates upon the basis of 
po[iulation and school census. These estimates were made for the 
purpose of emphasizing the difference in teacher-training needs when 
it is a.ssumed that elementary schools of similar size and standards 
exist throughout the State in contrast with the situation when actual 
conditions are used as a base. From Table 11 may be obtained a 
conception of the number of 1 and 2 teacher elementary schools dis- 
tributed by counties as well as the number of teachers in other 
elementary schools. 

Tabit, 11 . — Jiumber of 1 and 2 teacher elementary schoolt and laryer ichooU, 

by counties, in Oregon 
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As is evident from an analysis of this table, the greater number of 
ine and two teacher schools and the small^ number of larger sized 
•lementary schools are found in the sparsely populated counties of 
he State. In the counties with a high density of population, ' less 
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c»ne and two teacher schools are operated while a greater propor- 
tion of larger sized school units have been established. The 
counties served by the Monmouth Normal School have 357 one and 
two teacher schpols as compared with 1,706 other types of larger 
size. In the counties comprising the Ashland Normal School arei. 
there are 425 one and two teacher schools while the larger sized 
schools total 699, a greatly reduced proportion. Counties making 
up the La Grande Normal School section have an almost equal num- 
ber of both types of school units, there being 326 one and two teacher 
schools and 326 larger schools. 


Increased Teacher-Training Expense From Small -School Units 

In the .‘southern and eastern parts of Oregon are likewise more 
teachers per LOCK) of population and more teachers per 100 children 
of school cen.'^us age than are found in the region where larger 
schools and higher standards are more generally the rule. Thb' 
means an increased teacher-training expense to the State. This ex 
pense can be equalized in part by consolidation of schools in tht 
south and the east wherever savings would result or by providin' 
the south and ea.st with teachers upon whose preparation less money 
is spent than is the case in the Willamette Valley. 

It is not the function of this survey commission to present plans 
for public-school cons<»lidation. The quality of teachers that the 
normal schTwls should provide does, however, come within its pur 
view. The program recommended by the commission is based upoi 
the conviction that the State does not wish to discriminate againa 
the people and children of the south and east by providing theo 
with more cheaply and less well-trained elementary teachers thu 
are furnished to the remainder of the State. Therefore, althougi 
foF the iminediate future it may be exj>ected that Ashland and L 
Grande may be called upon to supply a larger proportion of teachen 
per 1,000 of population and i>er 100 children of school census ap 
than will be supplied by Monmouth, the survey commission Wlieves 
that in these areas considerable reduction of the demands ujM*n th( 
normal schools may be brought about by consolidation of existing 
schools, which will raise the standards of elementary schools with- 
out material increase in total school costs. The survey coraniission 
accepts for the moment, therefore, the estimate of distribution of the 
State’s total elementary teacher needs derived from present elemen- 
tary teaching positions in the areas served by the several schoola^i 
expects that these e.stimates for La Grande and Ashland yjPw 
reduced in the future as economical consolidations of schools ire 
eflfected, provided unforeseen increases in population in these regions 
do not counteract the effects of consolidation. 
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Short Tenure Inaeaset Elxpeose of Training in SoutLera and Eastern Oregon 

Hnwever, one other factor must be considered before accepting 
tigures as a tentative basis for assignment of res|>onsibility 
for ;irmual supply of teachers to the three schools. Of the one thou- 
saml -'IX hundred tflid twenty-one 1 and 2 teacher elementary schools 
in till* areas of the three normal schools 809 are located in the areas 
seru'il by the Ashland and La Grande normal schools. It is well 
tiiu'vn that teacher tenure is shorter and turnover more rapid in 
sparx ly settled areas where small schools are the rule than iiT the 
nioiT den.sely populated regions. Tenure is likely to be longer even 
in the smaller schools of thickly settled sections than it is in schools 
of the same size in the remoter parts of a State; access to the outside 
is ea.der, promotion to larger schools more probable, salaries tend to 
be hiL'her, and the schools tbeEuselves are frequently more attractive. 

The better teachers who serve an apprenticeship in the larger 
scluM-ds of the sparsely settled portions of* the south and east tend 
to move to the still larger schools of the northwest. Their p>ositions 
tre to a considerable^extent filled by teache^who have been suc- 
ce>.'lul in the smaller local schools, hence the number of vacancies 
in small school positions in fhe 4lfti^th and east tends to be increased 
by the movement of experienced teachers to the northwest. 

Thoe conditions make it evident that some adjustment should be 
niude in our estimate of the demand upon the three normal schools to 
provide a somewhat larger quota for the southern and eastern schools 
and a correspondingly smaller quota for the school at Monmouth. 

Wf have very slight statistical basis for such an adjustment pend- 
ing continuous collection and interpretation of accurate data by a 
cetitral State agency. However, of somewhat more value than pure 
gue.sswork is an estimate that may be made upon the basis of the 
unsatisfactory data at our disposal. It will be recalled that the 
estimate that 1,300 new elementary teachers will be needed annually 
by Oregon is derived from averaging the maximum and minimum 
results proposed by the two extreme ratios for new positions to total 
number of positions which scholarly studies in other States have 
suggested. These ratios are 1 : 4 and 1:5; the figures for Oregon 
derived from their use are 1,150 and 1,450. If it be assumed that 
the larger ratio 1:4 applies to the south and east and the smaller 
ratio 1 ; 5 to the territory served by Monmouth, a tentative adjustment 
of our figures is possible within the proposed total of 1300. 

It is, therefore, proposed tentatively that to Monmouth be assigned 
the task of preparing 741 teachers annually, to Ashland 384, and to 
I.a Grande 176. 
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Selective Admission to Teacher-Training Insdhidota 

The selective admission of young people to the normal schools is 
a matter for serious consideration. Some definite action has already 
been taken, but no uniform practice applicable to all the institutions 
of the State has yet been adopted. 

At the Eastern State Normal School, which has been in operation 
only since 1929, the results of achievement tests in basic subjects 
are being secured, and the specific personal qualifications of students 
are being studied with a view to utilizing the results in excluding 
unqualified students from work in student teaching. At Ashland and 
Monmouth students must make a minimum average scholarship 
mark in all subjects the first year in order to enter student teaching 

A much more vigorous policy of selective admission not only to 
student teaching but also to the normal schools themselves is en- 
tirely feasible and should be enforced, gradually at first but with 
increasing pressure. The first step that should be taken is the 
strengthening of admission requirements. While a list of ‘‘ .stand- 
ard ” high schools is used by the institutions, nearly half of thea 
high schools have enrollments of less than 60. Since there is m 
State high-school inspector or supervisor, inevitably many of these 
extremely small schools with limited plants, faculties, and equip- 
ment must turn out some graduates who are below reasonable stand- 
ards of attainment for college entrance. 

The admission requirements of some of the institutions are sUll 
rather flexible; for instance, Monmouth and Ashland occasionally 
allow entrance credit for experience in teaching. This practice k 
unnecessary and is not in keeping with the standards of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges; It is entirely possible thM 
some old, exparienced teachers with little high-school training may 
be found who are better teachers jban some of the young high-school 
graduates, but the older teachers should be admitted as special 
students and required to make up entrance credits before graduation 
It does not follow that they should receive high -school cre<lit fot 
work they have never done. At the very least, achievement, intelli- 
gence, and other tests should be employed and. the results utilized 
in an impartial and effective way to bar unpromising material from 
training. 

There is every reason to believe that the normal schools have not 
in the past received their due share of the best material in the 
Oregon high-achool graduating classes. They have taken little or 
no part in the vigorous and extensive contacts made with high- 
school pupils that have characterized the activities of the other 
higher institutions of *the State. Such contacts have not always 
been made with a view to recruiting for State requirements, but 
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rallitT for the purpose of forwarding the programs of individual 
institutions. If the true needs of the State were considered, the 
nmiiiiil schools and consequently the State would profit by securing 
better teachers for the future citizens of Oregon. It is as important 
for the State to receive good teachers from its institutions as suc- 
cessful workers in other fields. 

Ambitious and able young people quite naturally are prone to 
consider the large colleges and universities as affording the best edu- 
cational opf)ortunities. This is especially true when it is commonly 
known that in plant, equipment, and other respects the normal 
sch(H»ls do not compare favorably with the other State institutions. 
More attention to the needs of the normal schools should result in a 
better qualivy of human material entering them. 

Umlue leniency was reported by some members of the faculty in 
one of the normal schools in respect to tlie retention of students 
obviou.sly below satisfactory^ standards of scholarship. Regardless 
of the accuracy of these reports, it is undoubtedly true that a high 
stamlard of scholarship affords an excellent means of eliminating 
considerable undesirable material for training. Often satisfactory 
teachers have only ordinary scholastic ability, but there is little 
doubt that normal schools receive a larger proportion than do other 
institutions of students who somehow got through high school but 
who are unfitted for the ordinary types of normal school or college 
work and for teaching. When there is ample qualified material 
available for training for teaching positions, there is not an excuse 
for admitting or retaining decidedly inferior material. No credit 
is (Inc the teacher-training institutions for holding a high percent- 
age of inferior students through the entire course. Special schools 
with sj)ecial offerings might do this, but in the normal schools 
“ siicces.^- " in passing students too often indicates slack standards 
of scholarship. 

In summary, then, the present conditions of teacher supply justify 
immediately more effort on the part of the teacher-training insti- 
tutions, the State department, the State board of higher education, 
»nd ptiblic-school authorities to secure a larger proportion of the 
abler high-school graduates for entrance to teacher training; more 
careful inspection and supervision of the high schools in which 
graduates receive their training; strengthened formal admission re- 
quirements; the increased adoption and enforcement of selective 
measures; and more exacting scholarship and personality require- 
ments for graduation. Such requirements are needed in some insti- 
tutions more than in others, but with minor exceptions they should 
)e much the same in all institutions where teachers are trained for 
positions in the schools of the State. Only in this way can Oregon 
safeguard the supply of its teachers and forestall the almost in- 
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evitable lowering of standards. These matters should be dealt with 
vigojrously and practically by the educational coujjcil suggested by 
a preceding paragraph of this report. 

Observation and Practice Work in the Teacher-Training Institutions 

Importance of thU element of troaning. — The most characteristic 
and fundamental element of the work of professional teacher-training 
institutions is observation and practice teaching. This work pro- 
vides the laboratory and practical application of theoretical and 
abstract principles obtained in the academic classroom. It provides 
the most important means of testing and^ improving the ability 
students to perform their teaching duties under the conditions that 
will have to be met when they actually enter the public-school 
system. Observation and practice work under the competent direc- 
tion^ of members of the teacher-training .staff serves economically to 
correct and prevent errors and faults of teaching that, after the 
students are scattered throughout the State in teaching positioni, 
could be rectified only by a system of supervision more extensive and 
costly than could be undertaken by any but the mo.st wealth; 
communities. 

Limitaiion upon mimher trained. — The observation and practice 
facilities available to a teacher-training institution constitute the 
most important, limiting factor in the number of teachers that caD 
be prepared by the institution. Under modern conditions of training 
and certification to teach, practice work must conform to certain 
standards and amounts. The maximum nuinl>er of tea^rs that can 
be trained by a single institution is limited, therefore, the num- 
ber of children and schools in the local community that can be piadf 
available for student teaching under conditions of supervision and 
direction that the accepted st^dards for such courses require. 

Character and control of-' practice echooh. — The observation and 
practice work of teacher-training institutions requires that they have 
available .schools for the purpose that are of the same general charac 
ter as those in which the prospective teachers will be employed when 
their training is completed. In general, two methods are used bv 
teacher-training institutions to secure practice facilities — they own 
and conduct their own practice schools upon or near the campuses, 
and they utilize the public schools of the local community in accord- 
ance with agreements made with the local school authorities. 

Use of both types of training schools is most advantageous. Ex- 
perience has shown that practice work for student teachers can not 
be properly and effectively organi:^ed and managed unless the 
teacher-traini^ institution has a practice school near it and com- 
pletely undeptra^tlmyol] Student teachers and the faciUi^ members 
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of tlic teacher-training institution must be al>le to reach the prac- 
tjiT schools without undue waste of time. It is essential that the 
character of regular room teachers be determined and that the sched- 
ules and nattire of the w’ork carried on by room teachers, by .student 
teachers, and by the faculty members of the teacher-training insti- 
tutions be coordinated under single control. This means that the 
tcacVier-t raining institution should own at least one training school 
and e.xercise control over it without division of authority with local 
schoid agencies, ^ 

Local schools may be used to supplement the observation and 
practice work carried on in the institution's own training school and 
thus make available more economical facilities for certain aspects 
of student-teacher practice that do not of necessity need to be done 
under the conditions that should prevail in the institution’s own 
training school. 

These considerations make it essential that the observation and 
practice facilities and work of the Oregon teacher-training institu- 
tions bo examined in some detail. This examination will afford 
opportunity to present and discuss 4Jertain principles and practices 
(hat are related to but not immediately referred to in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

The university does not have complete control over any of tlie 
schools used for practice except the university high school. An 
arrangement made with the city of Eugene provides for the use of 
Roosevelt Junior High School for trainees interested in teaching the 
academic subjects in a reorganized junior high school. Terms of the 
agreement give the university the power to appoint, with the ap-‘ 
proval of city authorities, the school’s supervisors. These super- 
\i.sors are under university control and are responsible to it for the 
.'-tudent-t^ching programs. Relationships, however, in this and 
other matters are not clearly defined and are not wholly satisfactory. 
The principal is subsidized by the university and acts as general 
.supervisor subordinate to the university’s director of supervision. 

Organizatixm. of student teaching . — The dean of the university 
school of education is responsible for the coordination, in so far as 
pos.sible, of the observation and student-teaching program w'ith the 
college work of the institution as a whole. Course offerings in all 
education subjects, but not in the academic subjects, are under his 
general oversight. Tl^e organization lacks concentrated authority. 
In the future steps should be taken to secure greater centralization 
of control of all student-teaching activities. Closer coordination of 
methods courses for academic subjects wit^ the work of the heads of 
departments*^! the university high school should be secured, although 
a fairly satisfactory spirit of cooperation exists at present. The 
institution is working out an administrative plan of organization 
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that will definitely coordinate all educational-training activities 
under the director of supervision and the dean of the school - 
education. The ideal ’ 's not yet been reached, but with full c(mid 
eration satisfactory res. n s should be attained. 

A general enrichment ’ .'f offerings in the university high school 
IS also needed. At pre'»rtt the curriculum is too strongly imbued 
with the spirit of tffe i iditional high-school offerings of 20 vcii^ 
ago. The modern high*^hool trains young people for all walks of 
life and not for college entrance only. For example, the university 
high school should, in simple justice to the girls from the citv who 
attend the school and quite without reference to student-tea'ching 
practice offer work in home economics comparable to that in almost 
any good high school for girls. The high-school curriculum should 
be liberalized by the addition of other subjects and bv less emphasis 
upon college preparatory purposes. Prospective teachers enga<red 
in practice would then be able through practical demons! rat io.r to 
realize more fully the objex^tive and purposes of progressive sec 

ondary schools, such as they will be called upon to build up' in 
Oregon. * ‘ 


State Agricultural. C'oHcgc.— Corvallis High School i. 
Oregon State Agricultural College’s chief unit for observation or 
practice in vocational education, physical education for women com 
mercial education, and industrial arts. No facilities are. pro’vido.l 

for practice in health and physical education for men, public-school 
music, and other subjects. 


Corvalhs High School is a public urban senior and junior lii-h 
school. Smith-Hnghes vocational high-school classes are ulilirv.l 
or observation and practice. There is joint control bv the institu- 
tion and public-school authorities. No opportunity e.xists for priic 
tice in teaching combinations of subjects for small high schools, and 
only recently was practice in physical education of girls inaugurated. 

Numerous difficulties often arise when a teacher-training ill'll it u 
t.on must depend wholly upon local public-school authorities for 
s udent-teaching facilities. In the practice school and practice classes 
at Corvallis, condition^ in student teaching are not wholly satisfac- 
tory on this account. »$ome of the difficulties encountered include 
l^rly arranged classrooms and lack of special quarters that may 
utilized when needed, such as offices for the training-school .^nlt. 
library, study rwms, conference rooms, assembly room and gvmna 
Slum, and demonstration facilities. Supplies and equipment for 
practice ^re also sometimes inadequate. 

It 18 clear that any institution otherwise as well provided as (’or 

educational program should be better supplied 
with the facilities nece^ary to cariy through a satisfactory program 
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jf >^tudent teaching for the benefit of the large numb^ of students 
.riMually trained by the institution for service in the"schoo> of 

vlniron. 

At Corvallis a campus training school is obably the outstanding 
nml which will become more pressing , with the expansion of 
(earher-training offerings contemplated b} -.le general assignment of 
fuiu tions to the institution recommended ii»; chapter II. F urther, no 
larire program of graduate work in the b'.ld of education can be 
un-lcrtaken without school facilities for demdnstration, ex|)erimental 
aiitl research purp>oses. 

Present control by the institution over the Corvallis Public High 
Stii(H>l is decidedly inadequate. Local changes of policy in the public 
sdi.iols should not handicap a great institution in its essential work. 
A program of apprentice teaching in outlying Smith-Hughes high 
srhools for vocational practice work is possible but in the long run 
a good local campus school will be most practicdble and will prove 
mo:-t satisfactory. 

In addition, there is too Jittle coordination of the student teach- 
ing activities of the institution. Each department to a large extent 
roiulucts its own practice work independently of the other depart- 
ments. All such work should be concentrated under the immediate 
autliority of a director of training or equivalent officer responsible to 
the dean of education. Such an organization would result in higher 
Aandards of training, in economy of 'effprt, and in the upbuilding 
and maintenance of happier relationships with local public-school 
authorities, and more effective results from the actual work of student 
teaching. • 

Oregon Normal School. — At Monmouth observation and student 
teaihing were conducted at the time of the survey in six public 
jchuols— Montnouth, Independence, Valsetz, Rickreall, Greenwood, 
and Oak Point. Typically these schools are organized as elementary 
scliools. Monmouth and Valsetz are utilized also for training teach- 
ers i)f upper or junior high school grades. As already pointed out, 
while beginnings have been made at MonmQuth toward the estab- 
lishment of junior h^gh school teacher training, no genuine, stand- 
anlized program has been worked out. 

The schools at Oak Point and Greenwood are used for strictly 
rural school teacher traiming. All of the six schools, however, are 
in the centers of less than 2^00 population, and in this respect at 
least may be classed as rural schools. While all these public schools 
are under the joint jurisdiction of the institution and the public- 
sohiK)l boards, a high degree of control is actually centered in the 
director of training, who has two assistants with administrative func- 
tions, in addition to a weU-qualified sui^ervisory staff. 
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In general, the facilities utilized for observation and student 
teaching at^fonmouth are satisfactory except in the case of a train- 
ing-sohool library and special study and conference rooms. 

The director of trai ing and his assistants arc res|>onsiblo for 
the conduct of the woik of observation and su|)ervised teacliing. 
His responsibilities comprise the execution of the program as a whole 
including the supervision of student teaching, fiiaintenance of con- 
tact with various communities, coordination of training activities 
witli the academic side of instruction, and similar functions. The 
assistant director of training has charge of test programs, diagnu.-ctic. 
and remedial work. In addition he exercises immediate general 
su|>ervision ov'er the elementary group of student teachers. sec- 
ond assistant director of training is vested with control over per- 
sonnel work, faculty, pupils, interpretation of the latest research for 
teachers, and the promotion of higher scholastic standards of the 
>taff in service. He is the acting principal of the training center 
located at Independence. ^ 

Organizdiwn oj gindent -teaching faciUticg and staff. — The officials 
responsible for the coordination of the observation and student- 
teaching program with the college work of the institution are the 
director of training and the methods teachers. The director of traiti- 
ing, however, does not have oversight over all the course offerings 
in either education or academic subject matter. His chief .work 
is the direction of the student-teaching prifgram. 

The profe.ssional rural-school courses for student teachers are 
conducted independently of the control of the diiector of practice 
for the institution as a whole. This is |)oor administrative pro- 
cedure. To divorce one element of student teaching from the 
remainder of the program is unjustifiable, and a consolidation 
should be effected at once. The present director of training is well 
qualified in this field of work and thoroughly sympathetic with 
a program of rural education. He should be* put definitely and 
unmistakably in charge of the practice work in rural education. 
All necessary authority should be conferred upon him coifiaiensurate 
with such responsibility. 

Too great a degree of .separation exists between the department 
of education and the practice unit. Student teaching is a profes- 
sional course. The work should be conducted in close cooperation 
with the other professional courses of the institution. In order to 
rectify existing conditionsi, plans for a closer administrative and 
professional functioning of these two separated units should be 
put into effect. 

i^ovthern Oregon Nornnal School. — At Ashland, training facilities 
are provided chiefly through the Hincoln School a public elementary 
school of six grades. The building was constructed by the city of 
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Ashland, but was planned for practice purposes under the direction 
of the president of the normal school and the State contributed 
funds necessary for the addition of two or threes practice rooms to 
oMi'li regular classroom and other facilities of a minor nature. 

This school has reasonably satisfactory playground space, but 
hiis no auditorium, assembly room, or g^iunasiuni. An outdoor play 
du'd only is provided. The halls of the building are utilized hy 
siiideiit teachers for conferences and study, for assemblages of any 
lilt ire gatherings of children and for other activities of the training 
proiriam. Room teachers or critics have no ollict* space for confer- 
eiu c." and other purposes. A very small and totally^inailequate room 
n provided for a central collection of lHx>ks. Although a nucleus 
(if i)crlm|>s 1.500 books for children is maintained at the main library 
uf the normal .school some distance twav, the.iruse bv trainin«i school 
diddren is naturally very' slight. Room .supervisors have fair col- 
lictiniis of books in their regular classrooms, but a collection for the 
u>e <d the school as a whole is desirable. 

There should be constructed at tmce a large special rtK)ni that 
ciuild be utilized by the entire school for assembly' purposes and for 
|ihy>ieal training. In addition to this large special room, a library 
or reading nmm should be provided of sufficient size to accommodate 
tile jiiipils of the sohpol. Additional quarters for the u.se of student 
tearhers for conference purposes and for the prt'paration of their 
wtuk should he furnished. Office sj)aoe for r(X)iii supervisors could 
A\ell he provided and utilized in part for holding necessary con- 
ferences. 

Additional construction and consequent changes in existing room 
utilization should afford space for the housing of the juvenile librurv 
now located at the main building of the normal school, the existing 
lollection of books at the training schcml, a_nd future additions. The 
shelf room now occupied by the juvenile library at the rhain building 
IS l»a(lly needed by the main library. 

' In some teacher-training institutions of other States, the local 
'■umiminities provide the neoessa^ plants and plant facilities for stu- 
lent teaching. In other instances, such provisions are made by the 
normal schools. In still others, public-.school authorities and the 
teiieher-training institutions cooprate in providing for such needs. 
The responsibility may equitably be shared alike by the State and 
the lor'al community. Probably the expansion of the special plant 
facilities at Lincoln now so badly needeil could best be provided 
)\ State arid city coopration. Both the noniial school and the 
)iildic-school programs would be decidedly advanced by the adoption 
)f -^ueh a plan. 

51370*— 81 10 
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The control exercised by the normal school over the ele- 
rneiitary training school is satisfactory. The city of Ashland 
has been very cooperative. Ap attitude o^ encouragement and 
support is manifested toward the work of the student teach- 
ers and sui>ervisors. Normal-school authorities select the teach- 
ers and control the course of study in the elementary school. A 
written agreement between the normal-school authorities and the 
public-school board extending over a period of 10 years ha- been 
consummated which has resulted in satisfactory arrangements for 
student teaching. 

Conditions in and. relations with the city junior high scln*ol ai 
Ashland, which is also used for practice purposes, are not so satis- 
factory. This school is not under the immediate control of normal- 
school officers nor is any satisfactory control exercised over tlum b; 
the institution. 

Ashland, like the other normal schools, trains teachers for iipiw 
grades. Such teachers are usually employed in rural school.s. Quite 
frequently a given teacher in a rural school will teach not only the 
upper grades, in which there are usually small enrollments, but also 
the intermediate grades, and, in the case of 1-teacher schools, even 
primary grades. In order to meet this situation the prograni of 
observation and student teaching at Ashland is unique in respect to 
the large number of grades and subjects in which each prospective 
teacher is given practice. Most trainees secure experience in tht 
teaching of primary, intermediate, and upper or junior high school 
grades. Almost all of them receive experience in at least two ol 
these groups. In order to accomplish this objective a certain amourt 
of rotation of student teaching is essential through the difforert 
grades. While opportunity is given trainees to do considerable 
teaching iu one group, a very substantial amount of work must b 
done with rae idea of extensive rather than intensive practice. Tb 
chief reason for this arrangement is that most of the graduates mu.'t 
teach in rural schools and that they should have practice in many 
grades and subjects as is practicable. Most of the graduates -ecure 
positions in rural schools, where they are compelled to teach j 
variety of subjects. This situation is more pronounced in sonthen 
Oregon than in the typical normal-school district in other States. 

Opposed to the plan used at Ashland is that which provi<les differJ 
entiated curricula, hence specialization in practice work for the pri- 
mary grades and for each of the grades beyond. While it is true 
that a considerable number of teachers, especially for the first year or 
two, teach grades extending through more than one of such groups, 
there are many schools in Oregon that use teachers whose whole time 
is given to only one or two of the elementary grades. For this pli 
itjs argued that a limited normal-school course of two years requi 
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flinch intensive work in specific grades, that placement of teachers 
may be done more intelligently when they are trained for specific 
positions, and that the program of training is more to the point Tind 
less likely to be vague and confused as to objectivet. On the other 
haiiil, it is contended by adherents of the plan used at Ashland that 
ihcro is a decided advantage even for the teacher of a single grade 
in being familiar with the problems, methods, add content of the 
praties that precede and follow. 

No (wo normal schools in the State have adopted the same methods 
of training teachers for 1-teacher schools. The Ashland plan is one 
not followed elsewhere in the State in the same way. If there is 
merit in the Ashland system, its desirable features should be incor- 
|Mira(oti in the programs of Monmouth and La Grande. The present 
iintoordinated methods of procedure with reference to this most im- 
|H)itant element of teacher training emphasize the need for the 
Sialc educational council already proposed, that could bring together 
tho instructors and authorities of all the teacher-training institutions 
of the State for the purpose of reconciling the various elements in 
die training program. Great divergency and actual contradiction of 
theory and principle exist at present. 

Ko.sfrrn Oregon Norm^jJ Sch-ool—Fov student teaching La Grande 
utilizes the Ackerman Training School, housed in classrooms located 
in the normal schools single building. In addition, three city public 
schools are. available for this purpose. Of these, oRe, Central School, 
is utilized for observation only. This school, as well as the other 
two. are organized upon the usual 8-grade basis. There is some 
dcpartinentalizationby subjects in the upper grades, but reorganized 
junior high school work is not carried on. The Ackerman training 
unit in the normal-school building consists of only the first, third, 
fourth, and sixth grades, and has an enrollment of 30 to each grade 
[>vcc[)t the fourth, which has 22. The public schools have enrollments 
^f iipproximately* 400 children each, most of whom may be utilized 
for a certain amount of practice by observers and student teachers, 
rhiis. an adequate potential supply of practice pupils appears at 
land. 

The three public schools are controlled directly by the city school 
luperintendent, who participates to a limited extent in the adminis- 
rative control of the Ackerman Training School in the main build- 
ng. This latter arrangement is unusual and unnecessary. The in- 
ti tut ion conducts student teaching under a written agreement with 
uiblic-school authorities, which, however, is so worded that these 
uthorities, if so disposed, could seriously handicap the development 
f tiornial-school training activities in the public schools. It is es- 
ential in La Grande that public-school authorities be generous in 
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their cooperation if the institution which they were recently so 
happy to welconie is to prow in efficiency and scope of service. The 
divided authority in the adminiSration of the schools used for prac- 
tice may easily become, under the present agreement, a source of 
discord and a serious handicap to the institution. It is unfortunate 
that a more carefully worded agreenjent could not have been made 
at the time of the establishment of ’the normal school. This is un- 
im[)ortant, however, if the city ^authorities see their way clear to 
observe the spirit as well as the letter of the agreement. During the 
first year of the, existence of the normal school, cooperation on the 
part of city school authorities has been satisfactory. The general 
attitude on the part of cooperating public-school teachers as well as 
the parents and children of the city has also been favorable. Never- 
theless. it is highly important that the normal school be furnished 
immediately with a separate training school of eight grades under 
its own control. The mixture of grade children and college classes 
in the same building is a handicap to both. 

Two official.s arc responsible for the supervision of the work of 
observation or student teaching at Da Orande. One is the director 
of the training school, who has general control of the work of 
supervising teachers and who has immediate direction of student 
teaching in intermediate grades. The other is tho supervisor of 
primary education, who has control of the work for the primary 
grades. Supervising teachers are regular members of the faculty 
of the normal school. The methodology and procedure emi)loyod 
ip the practice work, as observed by the .survey staff, are up to date 
and in keeping with modem practice. Many difficult problems of 
necessity arise in the establishment of a training program during! 
normal .schoc>rs first year of existence^ At La Grande adjustments 
have been made with dispatch and good judgment. 

State authorities must keep in rpind the. fact that this institutioi 
was started without many of the essentials of plant and equipment 
necessary for the successful inatiguration of a complete teacher- 
training program. There exist many such deficiencies that might 
well have been met before the institution was opened. A normal 
school with only one building is handicapped immensely in pro- 
viding housing space necessary for its varied services. With no 
specially designed campus training school, no dormitory for girls, 
no health unit, no well-planned playground and health equipment, 
the observation and practice work must necessarily be conditioned 
by the urgent needs of the institution as a whole. 

Trfdning- school 9taff . — A separate section of this report deals with 
problems of staff personnel. Mention here may be made, however, o 
the wide discrepancy between the salaries of critics and supervisors 
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and thf regular members of the institutional faculties. Except in the 
itistitutions where regular subject matter or education classroom 
teachers are also in charge of the work of the student teachers, 
salaries are in mo.st cases considerably higher for the regular class- 
room teachers than for the .supervisors and teachers in the tra^Kiing 
schools. 

The tendency in progressive teacher-training institutions is 
toward equalizing the .salaries of training school staff personnel, and ’ 
regular institutional classroom teachers. It should be said that this 
ideal has not yet been reached in many normal schools, but the 
Oregon institutions can well set as a goal this standard, which is 
one that is definitely recommended by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 

Relations of Teacher Training to Office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Since the teacher-training functions'of the higher educational in- 
.^ntutions are so directly connected with the public schools, it is 
ap])ropriate that the survey commission indicate at this point cer- 
liiiu developments in the State’s chief public-school office that hate 
direct and indirect bearing on the coordination of Oregon’s teacher- 
training program. 

Specific suggestions have already been made with reference to cer- 
tification as a means of maintaining desirable standards in the prepa- 
ration of teachers and as a means of controlling the supply of teach- 
ers to 1)0 trained. The relations between the State department of 
education, the public schools, and the teacher-training institutions, 
are so inextricably interwoven in the better States that their consid- 
eration as isolated units is artificial. What affects one affects the 
other two; progress or retardation of any of these three aspects of a 
single system is helpful or harmful to the others. *“ 

It has already been pointed out that the apparent oversupply of 
applicants for teaching positions in Oregon is not due in any subject 
matter field or upon any level of the State's school system to a 
.''Urplus of teachers trained to a standard that the schools need and 
which Oregon may well demand. It is an oversupply of teachers 
who are able to meet certification requirements, the standards for 
which are at present too low and too flexible. The so-called surplus 
of teachers will rapidly disappear as certification requirements are 
strengthened and made more rigid. 

The State is under obligation to continue a progressively advanc- 
ing program that will relieve the better teachers of hurtful compe- 
tition with undertrained and inadequately qualified young people who 
apply for jobs after finishing a minimum of preparation. Who shall 
be responsible for assembling and interpreting t^e facts upon which 
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the rate of this progress should be based by wh^ch the programs of 
the teacher-training institutions should be directed, and under which 
the conditions of public-school operation should be determined! 
Who shall control teacher certification in the interests of the schools 
and the institutions and hence in the interests of the State as a whole! 
In the opinion of the survey commission, these responsibilities can be 
exercised and these desirable ends attained only through the develop- 
ment of a State department of education with enlarged facilities and 
powers under the direction of a professional, nonpolitical State 
superintendent of public instruction. 

If the State department of public instruction is to function ns it 
should, in order to insure well-trained teachers for the public schools 
and well-trained students for the higher institutions, its powers and 
facilities will have to be considerably extended. At present no offi- 
cial other than a certification clerk is provided in the State depart- 
ment of education for the oversight and coordination of teacher 
training. The State sui>erintendent and other oflScers, when they 
are able to take time from their other major duties, offer mch assist- 
ance as is possible. Officials in certain teacher-training institu- 
tions, public-school officers, and others render aid to some extent in 
research on certain certification and other problems of prituary 
interest to the State departnient. This assistance is desultory and 
uncoordinated. 

The present service and personnel of the State department of edu- 
cation could well be expanded to include pi^fessionally trained staff 
members whose duties should, among others, include the supervi.sion 
and inspection of high and elementary schools, the continuous col- 
lection, compilation, and dissemination of detailed information con- 
cerning the status and needs of the public schools and the further 
development of the present system of certification. Qualified staff 
members .should make thorough and continuous study of the present 
status and present and future needs of teacher training in the State. 
The exercise of such functions will necessitate the appointment of 
a trained high-school supervisor, an officer with similar functions for 
elementary and rural schools, a director of educational researcli, and 
a professionally trained director of teacher training and certification. 

The State superintendent of public instruction should have author- 
ity within broadly defined limits to adjust certification requirements 
to the needs of the State. 

The survey commission is convinced that the general supervision 
of professional activities of the kind proposed and the exercise of 
the extensive powers implied require that the State superintendent of 
public instruction be an officer qualified by professional experience 
and education and who is not dependent for his appointment upon 
political favor either as exercised through the appointive power of 
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St:)te officials or as secured through the art of winning public votes. 
Many other progressive States have removed their chief school offi- 
, ( I from the jousting ground of party politics and placed his employ- 
im nt upon a professional basis in the hands of nonpartisan boards 
of education. 

The survey commission recommends that Oregon adopt the same 
vtandard and procedure in order to insure disinterested and pro- 
gressive leadership in finding scientific solutions for many of its 
pniblcms of education. 

The intimate connections of the normal schools, of the university 
ami of the State college with the public schools of the State have 
already been sufficiently emphasized. Under desirable and more 
vigorous educational leadership by the State department of educa- 
tio!i these relationships will become more apparent; it depends upon 
the State whether they shall result in bickerings, jealousies, contests, 
and incoordination or shall provide the basis for harmonious and 
well-balanced development. The State has witnessed the results of 
incoordination between two of its higher institutions. It now has 
lime normal schools which present possibilities of developing unde- 
sirable rivalries with each other and with the university and the 
Siale college. The public schools suffer from the effects of institu- 
lional aggrandizement and therefore, in turn, serve as a poorer source 
f(»r the students that the higher institutions receive. To place the 
iHMinal schools under one control, the university and the Oregon 
Stale College under another, and the public schools under still a 
tiiir l leadership accentuates and increases the inharmonies that tend 
lo develop even under the best forms of organization. The State 
has attempted to bring about coordination among its five higher insti- 
tutions by placing them under the control of a single board of higher 
education. The survey commission believes that this was a wise and 
effective step in the right direction. It believes also, however, that 
the full benefits of this method of coordination will not be secured to 
the public schools and to the State until the State chief public edu- 
< ati.onal office is coordinated with the higher educational agencies of 
the State by bringing all educational activities under common 
control. 

The State superintendent of public instruction should then be 
)ip{M)inted by and report to the State board of education. THs func- 
tions would be those of executive officer of the board in the adminis- 
tration of the State department of public instruction. 

•1 

MiaccOaneout Technical Points 

Several matters that could not be discussed without unduly inter- 
rupting the thread of the presentation so far need brief attention. 
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These will be treated in succession with no attempt to relate them 
to each other or to the subjects that have already been discussetl. 

The need is evident for further cooperative study on the part of 
the institutions of Oregon of mininiiini requirements in education in 
both 4 and 2 year curricula. Both niinirnuiu and maximum re<iiiirp. 
ments, as well as possibilities of election in all fields, shotild bo 
defined more accurately. While norms should be so established astu 
leave abundant op[w)rtunity for flexibility of re<iuirements among 
the different curricula, they should at the same time reflect the 
influence of much more j)rofessional thought in resj>ect to the cur- 
ricula than at present is evident. 

Relation of Academic and Technical Subjects to Educational Subjects 

Another problem of teacher preparation is the unification of the 
work in academic or technical subjects and professional education 
.so that in the end pros|HH.-tive teachers may secure the proper bal- 
ance and selection of subject matter that will equip them to the 
fullest |K)ssible e.xtent for their duties as elementary or high-.sch»H)l 
teachers or administrators. 

In none of the five institutions is the observation and practice 
work, which is the most characteri.stic and fundamental element 
of the professional-education offerings, utilized to the fullest advan- 
tage by all the teachers of academic subjects. Instructors of coiirst's 
in profe.ssional education may also be found who rarely visit the 
training sch<x)l. More clearly defined administrative organization 
of all practice work would tend to remedy this situation .somewhat. 
There should be less neglect of the translation of the facts, prin- 
ciples, and theories advanced in the subject matter and professional 
cla.ssrooms into actual practice. Efforts to oven-ome thes<‘ wcak- 
nesses^hould be continued with vigor by administrative authorities 
in e'^Pry institution in the State. 

A state wide curricular revision program for the teacher-training 
institutions of Oregon would be an excellent project for the State 
department of education to initiate and foster when properly .staffed 
and given adequate powers. Excellent examples of possibilities in 
cooperative teacher-training curricular revision have been afforded 
in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and other States. Such a state’^de 
|)rogram would involve the active coop>eration of staff menilH'rs of 
all of the institutions that train teachers, through central committee 
and subcommittee work in the several subject-matter fields, confer 
ences, and by other inean^ Outside qualified experts could help. 
Each institution should men adhere to the findings made. The 
curricular revisi® program should be repeated from time to time 
according to needs. 
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'I'lii.-. state-wide program could well undertake such studies as the 
ariiial job of the teachers in the public schools in respect to local 
iifcib. combination of subjects taught, and so on. The subjects that 
will l>c>t prepare the teacher could be stated, uniform terminology 
;nlnptod, and the minimum requirements in each subject or course 
^[)e'•ilicnlly stated. 

Training of Atlethic Coaches 

The training of athletic coaches is reportecl as an f)hjective. by 
all live of the in.stitutions that train teachers. Just how mmh ath- 
letic nmching is neetled in elementary or even junior high schools 
II- I onipared with instruction in health and hygiene is a very 
pertinent question. In.stittitions training teachers for elementary 
■.Millies should put their emphasis on preparing teachers to give 
ftfci tive instniction in physical eilucation and health. Preparation of 
tcai hers to do even part-time coaching in small schools with limited 
work in high-school grades .shouUl be the function of institutions 
with l)ctter facilities and more extensive offerings than are or should 
1)0 j)osse.s.sed by the normal schooLs. It is perfectly clear that Oregon 
doe- not need five in.stitutions engaged in work of this kind. 

As long as the university and the Oregon State College are re- 
iriinled as separate institutions and maintain two .sets of athletic 
0‘iims. it is difficult to discover a basis for dividing l>etween them the 
function of preparing coache-s or for. assigning the function to one 
iind denying it to the other. In spite of pious protc.stations and 
even earnest institutional effort to put pro|)aration to coach high- 
si liuof games upon a sound basis of health education, the fact re- 
mains that institutional .success in intercollegiate athletic.s consti- 
tutes the, most important basis of judgment when school officials 
seek coaches for their public-school games. Perhaps strict State cer- 
iilication requirements for all tho.se who are employed as high-school 
toiiclies, with emphasis upon very higli standards of health educa- 
tion, wnild help to correct this situation; it would not provide a 
t'usis for division of function in this field between the university 
iind Oregon State College. Itoth institutions for the sake of the - 
liealth education of their general student bodies should maintain 
the physical-education equipment, staffs, and offerihgs that are an 
essential and large element in the preparatiim of high-school instruc- 
tors in physical education. Under the alUx'ation of functions be- 
tween the two institutions neither can offer all the dements of physi- 
cal and social science that such teachers should have. 

The .siirvey commiasion recommemls that the' proposed State edu- 
cational council consider placing preparation of teachers of high- 
school physical education upon the basis of a joint curriculum pur- 
sued at the two institutions. 
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Chapter IV 

^ ^ Coordination of Non Campus and Extension Instruction 

IJ liiiH been recognized for many years that higher educational 
institutions are able to render an extensive educational service to the 
|M ()|)le of their communities who >san not take up residence upon the 
( ampiis. This recognition has beenexpressed in many ways. Exten- 
sion classes have^been organized at diflferent points away from the 
campus. Correspondence courses have been prepared and offered 
to all who wish to take them. Debating leagues, film-distribution 
services, radiobroadcasting stations, advice to clubs or similar 
groups, book and clipping loan services, lectures both of entertain- 
ment and instructional character, and many other types of informa- 
tional and educational aid have been rendered. In some cases rather 
1‘xtensive and complicated organizations using special methods have 
heen developed for services of these kinds. 

In much of this work the primary purpose has been to make avail- 
able to the people of the State the educational and informational 
resources that are assembled at the institutions of higher education, 
.■^omc of the work and some of the activities ^re intended to enable 
Monciiinpus residents to earn college credit. In other instances no 
(|iiestions of credit are involved, but the work is intended to increase 
the vocational efficiency of those who take it, or to enrich their lives 
l)V widening their intellectual and recreational horizons. 

Frequently the educational work of an institution may be car- 
ried on in part at some location other than the main campus of 
the institution because the facilities or the clientele afforded by the 
noncampus location are more suitable than those which can be pro- 
viiled upon the campus. These have been the factors that have 
(letermined the location of medical schools upon noncampus sites 
in many instances. Clinical and hospital facilities are available 
more economically, in a city than in the rural location in which the 
higher institution may be j^aced. The same types of consideration 
have led to the formation of branch -junior colleges at points in 
the State where the economic and social conditions made it espa- 
fially difficult- for the citizens to come to the main campus. This' 
is the. case of the branqh junior college of the University of Idaho 
at Pocatello and of the junior institution maintained by the Utah 
Agricultural College at Cedar City. 
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IVhen extension activfTies at noncampus centers become rerv 
extensive it may be ewnomicnl to maintain a resident director at 
the center and even employ an instructing statf that devotes its fuU 
time to educational work in the .community in which the extension 
center is located. Usually the work of tliis staff is suj)plenu‘nted 
by the services o£ institutional staflf members v. ho come to the center 
from the main campus for short i)eriods. When tliis development 
proceeds very far, especially in offering courses for college cre.lit, 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the extension center from a 
. branch institution. The distinction has lisuully been largely an 
administrative one. 

In the case oi branch institutions with their supervising dean, 
directly responsible to the president of the institution, but com- 
pelled to carry on locally a somewhat independent departmental 
, organization, problems of administration tend to develop that are 
difficult of solution. TJie relatitfnship of the members of the de- 
partmental staff in the branch institution to the corresponding de- 
partments upon the main campus, the difficulty in maintaining unity 
of purpose and similar scope of courses' and standards of work, 
tend to trouble the relationship of branches with parent insti- 
tutions. 

When extension is organized under the immediate control of a 
director located upon the main campusv the tendency is to create 
within the institution a second university with its campus scattered 
over the State and which exercises a considerable degree of autono- 
mous activity. Wlien extension centers away from the campus are 
developed, as a part of the second extension university, their rela- 
tionships to the director of exdension and to the activities of the 
campus institution become even more complicated and difficult of 
solution than those that exist between branch colleges or units and 
the central institutional administration. 

Satisfactory organization principles and administrative proce- 
dures have not been developed in the United States for handling 
branch units or extension activities. This is the case when the 
branches and extension work of only one institution are considered. 
AV^e are still further from arriving at satisfactory methods of deal- 
ing with these activities when the problem becomes one of coordinat- 
ing such activities that are carried on under the auspices of a num- 
ber of institutions. It is especially important that steps be taken to 
solve these relationships and to unify the noncampus pTogramsi of 
State institutions. 

State institutions may properly be expected to concern themselves I 
so that their resources are made available to ns large a proportion of 
their constituency as is po^iblei the obligation to coordinate these 
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iKtivities is emphasized. A duplication of effort and work upon 
►the home campuses of different State institutions presents many 
;erious problems of expense and public relations, but when by reason 
of branches or extension activities several State institutions extend 
their campuses to cover the entire State, competition, wfete of effort 
:iiid resources are likely to result. The survey commission had called 
to its attention while in Oregon, the fact that in .one city, in one 
building, upon the same day. and in two different rooms 
representatives of two State institutions were holdfng entirely inde- 
pendent extension meetings, each for a relatively small gruup, upon 
the >aiiie subject or upon subjects so closely related in content and 
j)urp(tse that one representative could have probably carried on the 
work more effectively than two. The travel expense might have been 
cut in half; the time and salary of one instructor might have been 
5iivcd for other activities. It is not intended to imply that the survey 
coJiiinission found this condition typical in Oregon; it is convinced 
that such duplicatioD will tend to grow and to become verv expensive 
to tlie State unless measures are taken to preven^it. 

The State board of higher education is coinj)elled by the mission 
as^igned to it under the law to consider these matters and seek a ‘ 
solution wherebythese activities may be conducted with the greatest 
possible economy to the State. It is, therefor^, pecessary for the 
survey commission to examine the actual scope and nature of extra- 
muial and extension activities in Oregon and to describe their oper- 
atioti and relationships for the purpo.se of suggesting a solution that 
will be of value to the board in determining its policy with reference 
lu these matters. Since this is the purpose, the discussion that follows 
fails to emphasize the great usefulness of the services of this type 
that are rendered by tbe higher institutions. The commission fully 
realizes that the description given is not an adequate one; it wishes 
to emphasize that the condition that will be presented should not 
be interpreted in any sense that will minimize the monetary and 
cultural values of noncampus imits and activities. The commission 
is tlioroughly convinced that Oregon has received from work of this 
kind 0. return in material Resources and in the enrichment of the 
lives of its citizens that is worth many times the value of the money 
expended. The point is that the expenditure of the same amount 
of money might have resulted under different Conditions in even 
wider value to the State. 

The complexity of the Organization and relationships that exist 
or are developing with reference to the extramural and extension 
situation in Oregon makes it difficult to present the facta simply and 
in proj)er perspective. In order that all of the elements of the situa- 
tion may be considered the discussion that follows will deal, first, 
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with extension activity as such ; second, with branch units; and, thiri 
with, a summary of some of the actual relationships that emphasize 
the need for reorganization from the standpoint of State rwjuire. 
ments rather than from the standpoint of institutional prerogatives. I 
The university has a very well-developed general extension sen-ice. 
This extension service maintains an office at Portland and another 
one at Eugene. In addition, in 1930, extension classes were con- 
ducted at Albany, Astoria, Baker, Coquille, Eugene, Grant's Pass, 
Junction City, Klamath Falls, Marshville, Medford, Pendleton! 
Salem, Silverton, and The* Dalles. Approximately one-third of ihe 
university extension classes are in communities of less than 2,o00. 
These classes are conducted by regiilar members of the staff of th« 
University of Oregon, by extension division employees who do not 
do work upon the campus at Eugene, and by local officials or staff 
members in city school systems or in private institutions. 

At the Portland extension center “ resident credit in the Universitv 
of Oregon may be earned in all classes, unless exception is made.” 
The offerings of the extension center are listed under the followina 
schools and colleges that are maintained at Eugene: The graduate 
school ; the college of literature, arts and science ; the school of archi- 
tecture and applied arts; the school of business administration: the 
schtx>l of education; the school of journalism; the school of music: 
and the school of physical education. It is thus possiUe for a student 
to earn the bachelor’s degree at Portland, althougn he may spend 
very litne-time upon the campus' at Eugene, By taking corresjx)nd- 
ence/courses offered for credit by the university, in addition to hb 
cl^ work at Portland, the student at this center may be able, in cer- 
tain instances, to secure a bachelor’s degree without having siient any 
time at Eugene. One-third may be earned by correspondence. Stu- 
dents may do cprrespondence work in long vacations. A student 
who transfers from another institution with advanced undergradu- 
ate standing may secure a degree from the University of Oregon 
without ever having been upon the campus at Eugene. Indeed ‘ it 
is possible, in a number of departments in the Portland center, to 
accomplish the whole work for the degree of master of arts.” These 
facts are rep>orted with no implication that such a development should 
be condemned; if the staff and the facilities provided at Portland 
are the equivalent of those provided upon the campus at Eugene the 
geographical location has no bearing upon the standard of work and 
hence upon the value of the degree thus earned at the Portland 
center. A large proportion of the work' at Portland is conducted 
by the same staff members who carry on work at Eugene, although a 
— considerable part of the offerings are conducted by members of the 
staff of the extension service who do not do work at Eugene. 
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In addition to the work thus organized, the extension center con- 
|(Iu( t' fourses for the Portland chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking and through the medical school a certification course in 
|nur>ing for students in a^redited hospital schools. 

It i> difficult to distinguish the extension work of the university 
lat I’ortland from the functions performed by a branch institution. 
No limitation is placed upon the amount of work that may be earned 
b' class extension. It is treated just the same as resident work. A 
wh<ile series of extension activities in addition to class work de- 
Ui ril)od above is carried on by the university extension division. It 
|i> difficult to determine whether these activities are directed from the 
Eugene or the Portland center since the director of the service divides 
his time between the two offices. 

Mur-t important among these other activities is the correspondence 
-tudy work. Correspondence-study courses are oflfered both for credit 
land for other purposes. (See Table 1.) College-correspondence 
lniiii>es are offered in bird study, botany, business administration, 
uartnoning, drawing, economics, education, English, geology, health 
odiiration. history, journalism, literature, mathematics, modern lan- 
|giiiigos. physics, physiology, psychology, and sociology. Students 
who do not satisfy the entrance requirements of the University of 
i Oregon may supplement the entrance credits earned in high school 
Ithrnugh correspondence courses offered in civics, American history-, 
wmiM history, English, English composition, English grammar, 
iiiiilhematics, and physics. Elaborate series of courses for credit have 
I hH'u developed in the schools of architecture and applied arts, of 
liii'iness administration, of education, of journalism, of law, and 
in the school of medicine. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that 45 term hours of courses are offered by the university extension 
M-rviee that ‘‘ may be substituted for required courses at the Oregon 
.Xormal School” at Monmouth. The Oregon Normal School at 
Adiland allows credit toward graduation to the extent of 32 hours 
but requires that all courses in education be taken in residence at 
|.\^hland. Thirteen of the 22 term hours in edu^^^on required by 
the State for a teacher’s certificate may be taken by correspondence. 
The extent of the extension work carried on by the university is 
indicated by the fact that in 1923-29, exclusive of the summer session, 
it had 6.573 enrollments, of which 2,948 were in correspondence study. 
Of the class enrollments almost 3,000 were in Portland, not including 
those in the summer session. The summer session at Portland had 
793 enrollments and at Eugene 572. The Portland center announces 
135 class-extension courses in 35 fields, all of which are of college 
grade. 
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UnivertUy of Oregon oorrenpondence studenta 1925-I9S0 ich$ 
completed resident tcork also 


Credit by correspondence, In tonn-hours 


U) 

10 to 19 

20to29 

30to39 

40 

Total 

Ranee 

Median 



Among other activities carried on b}’ the extension service are 
study courses for clubs, teachers' reading circles, the reading courses 
of the I nited States Office of Education, visual instruction servire. 
and a social welfare department that includes within its scop 
extension lectures, participation in survey’s and investigations, insti- 
tutes, and publications. lender these activities is included the Ore- 
gon High School Debating League administered by the university 
since 1907. 

The school of applied social science at Portland and the medical 
school are clearly branch institutions. The sumjjier session con- 
ducted at Portland may also be regarded as a branch rather than an 
e.xtension activity. The summer sessions both at Portland and 
Eugene are administered by the director of extension. 

The Oregon State College is responsible for the maintenance of 
cooperative agricultural and home economic extension, w'hich is sifi- 
ported by joint contributions of the Federal Government, the State, 
and local communities. This support is in the proportion of 32 
per cent from the Federal Government, 41 per cent from the State, 
and 23 per cent from county sources. ^ 

The cooperative agricultural and home economics .system is nation- 
wide. It is, in part, controlled by the provisions of Federal law 
and the regulations of the 1. nited States Department of Agri<*ulture. 
It is dilTicult to do.scribe in simple terms the organization and the 
functioning of this system in a specific State. (See fig. o.) In 
^Oregon, as in other States, there is a central office located at the 
land-grant college, which in this instance is the Oregon State Col- 
lege. The director of extension has his headquarters in thi.s central 
office and is provided with various administrative assistants. Among 
those who aid him in directing and supervising the wgrk of the 
local extenson units is a State county-agent leader, a State homo- 
demonstration leader, and a State boys’ and girls’ club leader. It 
is the function of these a.ssistnnts to supervise iminediately and to- 
render aid in the development of the agricultural, home economics, 
and boys' and girls’ club work. 
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In addition to the central extension office and directly connected 
Ijvith it, ^ well ^ to the resident teaching departments, is a series 
■of technical assistants known as extension specialists.. It is the 
Ifunction of the specialists to render aid upon technical questions to 
he local county -extension organization. * . 

In 28 counties of Oregon in March, 1930, there were county agri- 
jltural agents; in 6 of these counties the agents had assistants; 

5 counties there were county home/ demonstration agents; and in 
; counties there were county club agents. In addition there was one 
urban club agent located at Portland. Thus, throughout the State 
are scattered representatives of the agricultural and home economics 
extension service, who look directly to the central office for guidance 
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ind assistance. One.W the functions of the central office, in addition 
0 aiding in the const|uction of county programs, is that of training 
he county' extension ^ents in their work by means of group con- 

r rences, and what may be knowh as short-time extension schools. , 
The most essential feature of this system of extension is the inti- 
nate contact between the county workers and the communities in 
ihich they are located. There is hardly an activity of the county 
ud there will be few individuals even remotely interested in agri- 
ulture and rural life, who do not have some more or Jess direct as- 
ociation with these agents. They render aid by means of group 
oriferences, meetings, individual consultations, and in almost any 
ashion that will serve the needs of the community. The backbone 
•f the local program, however, is determined by the development of 
M370*~51 11 
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projects around which the efforts of those participating in the exten- 
sion activities will be centered. These projects in Oregon may be 
classified afe fhose having to do with soils, horticulture, ammal hus- 
bandry, poultr}' husbandry, farm crops, farm management, agricul- 
tural economics, agricultural engineering, and road control. The 
purpose is to secure more effective practical results in the county in 
the activity wdth which the project deals. 

Upon the technical side the specialists from the central office at 
Corvallis are at all times prepared to render aid by correspondence, 
by visits for inspections, or addresses to groups. The time spent 
annually by specialists in this field work and the number of addresses 
made run into impressive figures. 

In addition to the contacts made by the county agents with local 
organizations, the central oflSce, through the director, his adminis- 
trative assistants and through the extension specialists establishes 
contact and cooperation with many types of organizations that are 
directly or indirectly interested in rural welfare both from the pro- 
ductive and social standpoints. The report of the director of agri- 
cultural extension at Corvallis in one year indicates direct Velation 
ships with the State department of education, the grange, the bakers 
of the State, the farmers’ union, the State federation of labor, 
Retail Merchants’ Association, the Oregon Cooperative Council, the 
railroad advisory board, chamber of commerce secretaries and the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

In Oregon, as elsewhere, the extension service prepares bulletins 
of information, setting forth in a simple, easily understood manner; 
the results and uses of the latest scientific discoveries that relate 
to agriculture, suggestions with reference to farm management and 
community life and, in fact, dealing with any topic that comes within 
the scope of the activities of the service. Agricultural, home eco- 
nomics and boys’ and girls’ club exhibits are promoted and developed 
by the service. Home-study courses are sometimes offered, although 
in Oregon this has not been highly developed. The service over the 
radio is carried on regularly and utilized by many farm people. 

It is one of the fundamental limitations of this servic.e that it is 
not concerned with work for high school or college credit, but devotes 
itself to the interpretation and the application of scientific, economic, 
and social knowledge to the problems that immediately concern rural 
people. Its functions are those of assisting to enrich the lives of 
people in the open country by means of economic improvement and 
leadership in social development. Nevertheless the assumption that 
the coimty, agricultural, home demonstration, and boys’ and girls’ 
club agent work is the sole function of this service is subject to some 
modification. Of the budget, 65 per cent is expended in th^ countief 
and 45 per cent upon general extension, which is interpreted by 
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statfimftnts of tlio St&to collogo to mean all projects except county 
a«rent, home demonstration agent, and club agent projects.” 

Certain implications of the fact that the agricultural and home 
poonomics extension service is directly a part of the State college 
should be clearly understood. The State college exists in part for 
the purpose of research in the field of agriculture and in part for 
tarr\ing on resident instruction in the field of agriculture and the 
related sciences. In performing these functions there are assembled 
competent persons thoroughly familiar with all phases of the prob- 
lems that concern production and distribution of agricultural prod- 
m ts, the management of land, and the problems that are related to 
the social and economic welfare of rural workers, both as producers 
and home makers. The agricultural colleges were at first estab- 
lished with the idea that they wd^iild give direct service through ' 
resident instruction to the rural people in the States in which they 
were located. It was early discovered that this service could at best 
reach a relatively small portion of the people, and in many respects 
it was not adapted to the great needs of the majority. It was not 
until 1917, however, that Federal provision for cooperation with 
the States in cariying on extension work resulted in the rapid de- 
velopment of a direct service with its own local- organization and 
carrying on projects of the type indicated. Probably in no other 
urea of educational endeavor is so fully recognized the obligation 
and the opportunity to make available to the peqple of a State from 
its higher institutions the assistance that the assembly of teachers 
and investigators makes possible. The survey commission is en- 
tirely 111 sympathy with these purposes. . It recognizes, however, two 
hicts that require some coinment: ( 1 ) The opportunity afforded by 

this closely knit organization to exercise a degree of political in- 
tluence in support of institutional policies only indirectly related to 
die extension service that may distort the educational program of a 
state, and (2) the limitation upon the character and scope of the 
Uctivities of agricultural extension service. 

I It IS not the purpose of the survey commission to imply that the 
l*gncultural extension service in Oregon has been used for political 
Ipur poses to a much greater extent, than has been the case in other 
I' a qs. his fact, however, does not make less important the recog- 
Inition of such usie. Anyo#e who is familiar with methods of our 
■American political procedure would be naive indeed if he failed to 
BcogniM that extension workers through their personal and official 
onnections in local communities “tip off” locaHeaders with refer- 
nce to lepslative action that the State college desites and aid in 
tecunng the assistance before legislative bodies in the promotion of 
projects and activities that affect the welfare of the institution at 
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Corvallis. The facts may be thus stated without implying that the* 
extension service is a political organization. The community of inter- 
est that exists between the agricultural producers of the State, the 
extension service, and the college, is entirely commendable and it is 
perfectly natural that it should express itself with result that are 
too well known to require detailed description. No one would deny 
the obligation of the institution to keep its constituency informed con- 
cerning its activities and its plans for development; the existence of 
an extension organization of the kind described, with its efficient 
facilities for unifying support about the institutional purposes of 
one element in the State’s higher educational program, may obviously 
distort the development of that program as a whole. In' seeking i 
means for coordinating the e.xtrnmural and extension service of the 
State it is apparent that these conditions must be seriously consid- 
ered. It is equally apparent that no solution should be accepted 
which will hinder the accomplishment of the educational purposes 
that inspire tlie cooperative agricultural and home demonstration 
extension work. 

A second point in connection with this service that needs consid- 
eration, as has been indicated, is the limitation placed upon the char- 
acter and scope of its offerings. Rural people as well as others are 
interested and entitled to opportunities for enriching their personal 
lives by studying art, history, mathematics, and indeed any subject 
in the whole range of human knowledge, as well as those subjectt 
which directly affect their economic condition as agriculture pro-' 
duca«. With these things the extension service is not immediately 
concerned, and indeed can not be concerned, in so far as use of th« 
Federal moneys and the State moneys appropriated to match Federal 
moneys are concerned. Y^et here is an organization that reaches out 
to every section of the State and affords the only contact with th( 
State’s higher institutions provided to many isolated farm homes 
and families which, in many cases, crave the intellectual and recrea 
tional stimulus that might be derived from correspondence and class 
instruction in subjects most remote from their immediate means ol 
obtaining a livelihood. It seems that this organization should be 
utilized at least to acquaint these people with the opportunities and 
offerings afforded by their State educational agencies. 

The commission is not satisfied with the reply frequently nuide 
to such proposals by the agricultural and home economics extension 
service, that this is all true, but that the specific job undertaken by 
this extension service is an ambitious one Rnd demands all its 
energies and resources. If ,jLhe contention of some of the extension- 
service leaders it admitted, the only alternative, if the rural peopU 
are to be afforded the opportunities of the kind pfoposed^ftbonJ 
is to develop a parallel, equally effective organization to reach tbcfll 
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eople. In some institutions this has been attempted through the 
joig&iuzaiion in the laud*grant institutions of a general extension 
Iservice entirely separate from the agricultutal and home economics 
Isefvice. 

At Corvallis general extension work has not been highly devel- 
oped. The school of commerce carries on some extension lectures 
ind has conducted American Institute of Banking classes at various 
Ipoints about the State. It has also cooperated with the State Mer- 
Thants Association and conducted business institutes at a number 
of points. The school of engineering has given courses in auto 
mechanics at Portland, as well as courses for manual-training teach- 
ers. Its direct service by means of counsel and aid in demonstra- 
Imx work, as well as in participation in important engineering 
bspects of State surveys dealing with sanitation, have been ex- 
tremely important and useful. The school of vocational education 
jias developed a progr^ of vocational guidance in the schools of 
[he State and at one time at least in cooperation with the Rotary 
riub of Portland opened an office there for a period of months to 
kfford this type of service. A.11 these schools, together with the 
Ichool of forestry, have, in their reports, recommended the expan- 
lion of extension ^activity in the fields in which they deal. To the 
jurvey commission it seems desirable that extension service be pro- 
rded toihe manufacturing and school interests of the State* as well 
Is to those directly in agriculture. Even though this were done, 
however, the field would not yet be cotered, nor would the organi- 
jation of the service under a single institution be adequate. All of 
Ihe areas, which have been in the past peculiar problems of the 
kniversity, would not be made effectively available to the constitu- 
ency of the State college. 

Tlie suggestion was made to the survey commission that one exten- 
tion service of state-wide proportions be developed under the auspicfes 
W the college to include activities covering all its functions and that 
^ second state-wide service be developed by the university to cover 
be functions that are peculiarly appropriate to that institution. ’ 
pus plan, however, would be extremely expensive and would fail 
p utilize the contacts of the State college with its clientele to fa- 
nilianze them with the opportunities offered by the university 
frvice, and on the other hand the university service would not very 
ttlurally provide to its constituency the information and incentive 
(participate in the extension opportunities offered by the State 
p ege service, although they might be more appropriate to the 
teds of many individuals'thon the offerings of the university service, 
constant temptation on the part of both would be to expand their 
stension offerings to cover the entire field. This would be only 
easonable, since desire for educational aid is not limited to desire 
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for instruction in areas with which the recipients are vocationally 
and socially affiliated. 

At the present time none of the normal schools carries on extension 
activities of any importance, although, as has been indicated, this is 
an area of extension service the need for which has been recognized 
both by the university and the State college. As has been mentioned 
previously, correspondence courses and extension classes are con- 
ducted by the university and are accepted for credit upon the resi- 
d^t normal school courses at Monmouth and Ashland. Forty pet 
cent of university extension classes are teachers and 41 per <ent i# 
correspondence study are teachers. Under these conditions the nor- 
mal schools have practically no connection with their human jnoiliict 
or with other teachers after they have entered the school system o 
the State. Such contacts of value alike to teachers in service ani 
to the teacher-training institutions themselves are usually establishe( 
and maintained in other progressive States by means of extensioi 
activities including itinerant teacher training, conducted by th 
teacher-training institutions and planned by them in cooperatia 
with the State department of education. 

The statement was made early in this chapter that conflict, dupli 
W cation of effort, and waste of resources were likely to develop l 
O regon to a degree much greater than is the case at present, b; 
reason of extension service and the development of branch unit 
under the auspices %f the two entirely separate institutions. Thi 
confusion of activity is likely to be accentuated fufther as the nor 
nfal schools grow and have opportunity to exercise functions thi 
they are capable of exercising in cooperation with the program ofi 
more highly developed State department of education. This statt 
ment may now be supported in the light of the preceding doscri) 
tion of the situation as it actually exists by considering evidence c 
the ambitions and plans for expansion of the scope and nature c 
noncampus and extension activity on the part of the univei*sity an 
the Oregon State College. • 

The major part of this discussion may be centered about the siti 
ation at Portland. Present conditions and probable future develop 
ments in Portland present the evils of the sHnation most vividlj 
although similar undesirable incoordinations exist and will teni 
to increase in other portions of {he State. It.is perfectly eviden 
that, unless the university extension center at Portland encroache 
upon fields of extension work that have been accepted as function 
of the Oregon State College, especially work in home ecnnomica 
’ engin^ring, applied and vocational education, it can not offer worl 
in many areas that Portland needs. Very naturally, therefore, th 
Oregon State ’College has for s^me time considered and planmi 
opening an extension center at l^rtland with a resident director t 
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provide to this community extension opportunities that are nee’ded 
and desired and that are eepeciallyN^ropriate to this institution 
by reason of the high development ofr ^dept instruction and re- 
search work in certain areas. Adrninifif.r«fT^^^>iffi/Y|j^ 
tntion have stated that this development in Portland has been de- 
layed pending the results of the survey directed by the law which 
created the State board of higher education. 

The university has fomulated plans for a junior college under 
its control at Portland, in addition to its present extension center 
and branch units in that city. It has been suggested that this junior 
college offer two distinct sets of courses ; The first, of lower-di vision, 
pretochnical character, designed to prepare students for advanced 
technical and professional courses at both Corvallis and Eugene in 
the upper divisions of these institutions; the second, of lower-divi- 
sion terminal character not suited for use to secure advanced stand- 
ing as junior cl^ students at the university or State college, but 
intended to provide for definite vocational and life purposes within 
the 2-year period. It is difficult to understand how the university 
could, though m proi^d Portland junior college under its con- 
(rol. offer lower-division technical work preparatory to upper- 
flivision resident work at Corvallis under present definition of func- 
tions and Curricular organization at the State college. If the organ- 
ization of work proposed in Chapter II of this report were in force, 
(he difficulty of encroachment would, of course, not develop. How- 
fver, the junior-college plan proposed also contemplates the offering 
of tonmnal courses in the fields of the trades related to engineering 
and home economics. Under present definitions of functions of the 
institutions, work of this character is not related to the functions 
of tlio university, but is directly a function of the State college, and 
even under the reorganization of work suggested. by Chapter II of' 
tills report, such courses could not be earned on under the auspices 
of the university at junior-coUege level without encroachment upon 
he field that no one proposes should be taken from the State col- 
Pge. With reference to extension and noncampus work in the field 
if teacher training, present practices and proposals for the develop- 
iieiit of such activities in PorUand do not contemplate participation 
nth the normal school at Monmouth, although this institution is con- 
eiuently located and should be prepared to render service to 
he elementary teachers of the city. This is an area which does not 
low fall withm the scope of either the university or the State col- 
'ge and which it is not contemplated by Chapter U1 of this report 
hould be assigned to these institutions, • 

Xh^B commis^on beUeves that Portland needs the educational serv- 
ce that can be afforded by use of the facilities and staffs of the three ' 
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higher institutions in its immediate neighborhood. It believes that 
immediate contact in Portland, with industrial and spcial facilities 
that the city alone affords, would be of decided Rdvantage to certain 
phases of the residence work of these institutions. It does not 
believe that another university shoidd be buildup at Portland under 
the guise of infiltration of branch >mits. It does not believe that the 
university and the Oregon State Collie should develop independent 
extension centers at Portland or elsewhere in the State. 

The problem, therefore, becomes one of suggesting an organiza- 
tion that will utilize all the resources of alTthe State institutions at 
points and in ways which will be noncompetitive^ economical, and 
effhctive. The answer to this question is suggested by the implica- 
tions of the query “ What would be done with reference to these 
activities if all the institutions were under single administrative 
control?^ The problem is one of service and not that of recruiting 
students to increase institutional prestige or to secure political sup- 
port for institutional measures. It is, therefore, proposed that an 
extramural council be set up consisting, of representatives of the fivt 
State institutions, the State board of higher education and the Stah 
department of education to determine the administrative policies for 
the extramural and extension activities of the five State institutions. 
This council should beheaded by a director chosen by the council 
and approved by the institutional presidents and the State board of 
higher education. It should be the function of the director-of the 
' extramural council to develop a unified program of exiramural and 
extension activities which will utilize the facilities developed in all 
the institutions to the fullest extent consistent with the expense in 
' volved. The administration of the radio broadcasting station, lo 
cated at Corvallis, should be assigned to the director of the extra 
muml4;ouncil. It should b§ operated by him through his local repre 
senCative at Corvallis, in such a fashion as to make it serve the bes 
and widest interest of the State as a whole. The programs presentee 
should be identified as the programs of the extramural council of the 
State's system of higher education. They should, make Use of the 
talent and knowledge available in all the institutions, the Stah 
department of education, and other State offices. 

All correspondence work, whether fpr credit or without credit 
should be administered from the office of the director of the extra 
mural council. The entire program of offerings shbuld be listed a; 
the cori^pondence course offerings of the extramural council. The 
courses should be prepared by individuals or groups selected from 
the most capable persons to be found in the State.' The instructors 
should be designated by the extramural council from the staff mem- 
bers of the in^itutions whose time is available for such work 
^Ds^ctors who teach^^^Bea for credit* should be 
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1 4nstltutional department in which the subject of the course falls; 
they shot^ld have the status of staff members of the institution. 

All class-extension work should be administered by the extramural 
council. The offerings and the appointment of instructors should 
bo determined in much the same way as in the case of correspondence 
courses. The extramural council shoiild have charge of all the 
informal s«rvices-of ext^ion, includi^ visual instruction, infor- 
mation, and' lecture services. In these instances, as in others, the 
resources (rf the institutions for such aid should be surveyed, listed, 
and utilize^ as one service. ^ 

The pdticipation of the institutions in this state-wide program . 
should determined primarily upon the basis of the budget for 
such service, which should be* the budget presented by the extra- ' 
mural council for approval by the State board of higher education. 

The budget should'-be niade up in cooperation with the institutions 
and should include (1) the administrative officers of the extramural 
council ; (2) an item to meet the portion of the salaries of institu- 
tional staffs which may fairly be assigned to the time that they 
devote to extension work; (3) provision for the employment -of 
instructors for certain types of activity, who are not members of 
the resident instructing staff in the institution; (4) provision for 
I clerical personnel; (5) for supplies; (6) for travel; and (7) postage, 

I telegraph, and telephone. 

Local communities in which these activities are conducted should 
provide housing and equipment. At present classes for university ' • 
extension groups pay 85 per cent or more of the cost In the case 
of the extension work at Portland, the advantages to the city would 
•be such that it may reasonably be expected that the city ‘should pro- 
vide a site, the building or buildings'required, and an annual sum 
for operation and maintenance of the plant. 

Since a large proportion of those who take advantage of the 
opportunities ^offered by extramural service are e^rnera or enabled 
[thereby to secure such bpportunities at much lower living cost than 
would be the case if they attended one of the SUte institutions as 
resident students, it is entirely appropriate that the fees charged for 
[practically all fomna of the service offered by the extraiAural council 
should be such as to meet a much larger proportion of the costs 
than is the case of resident students upon the campuses. Many of 
1 these activities may be made entirely self-supporting aside from 
I the cost of.administratioiy^j 

I Two special questions, ^teseht themselves^ with reference to the 
solution here proposed: (1) Th^ relationsl^p of the cooperative 
' (Federal, State, county) agricultural and home economics extension 
service, and (2) the relationship of branch units conducted in part 
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to afford instructing and research opportunities to students who 
spend a portion of their period of education .at the campus of one 
or more of the five institutions. 

Because of the Federal connections and the restrictions that arise 
therefrom the articulation of the agricultural and home economics 
extension service, with a state-wide system such as that proposed, 
becomes extremely difficult. That such articulation is desiralde has 
been recognized by the administration of the State college. In \m\ 
the president of the State college took steps to consider the whole 
flatter of the further development of general extension activities as 
distinguished from those of the cooperative agricultural and home 
economics service and the commission was infonned that the purpose 
was to develop a coordinated use of all the extension resources of the 
institution including both general ancl agricultural extension. 
Although this development was not carried far because of the deeision 
to delay aggressive devolpment of the general extension’ service until 
the results of this survey might be known, the discussions of institu- 
tional committees did not reveal any essential and^nJvdidable weak- 
nesses in the plan and purpose. The commission does not believe thoi 
it is impossible even under Federal restrictions to develop a high 
degree of correlation and mutual aid 'between the services of general 
extension character and those of the' Smith-Lever extension service, 
if the personnel involved approaches thejiroblem sympathetically 
and with a real desire to find solution to the tfetailed problems that 
will arise. Under the plan proposed, the agricultural extensioa 
servile would con|.inue to be budgeted as an activity of the Stateh 
higher-educational system conducted from Corvallis. ^ This servici 
would be a unit in the state-wi^ extramural council also. Iimsinud 
as the State board of higher ^ucation is responsible for the budget 
ing of all the activities of the institutions, the allocation of funds tt 
the agricultural extension division and the determination of the pur 
poses’for wlych’ they shall be used is as much a part of it 3 fuiu tion a 
the allocation of any other funds. It is assumed that the activitie; 
carried on hy the cooperative agricultural- service are of such out 
standing obligation that they will be continued in accordai^ will 
th^ provisions of the XJnitecT States Department of Agricultim* .witli 
• reference to exi>enditures of Federal moneys and of State and looa 
contributions provided to match such moneys. Funds in excess o 
this amount provided l^ the State could, of course, be used for such 
^ purposes as the State desired, including fund# for t}T>es of activity 
. not covered by the limited field of the Smith-Lever extension .scrvicej 
‘ The (!»inmi8^on is' entirely convinced that neither Federal policy nor 
le^l status are insurmountable obstacles^ to the development of a 
stay- wide program; it fully recogniaes that such developnient in fo 
far lis the Sniith^Lever extension service is concerned will, depend 
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tho cooperation .of the State’s Smith-Lever extension workers. 
Alter all the board has a right to. expect the administrative and 
operating officers of the State’s higher institutions to devote them- 
vHves to determining, how the poli(;ies of the board which are 
benelit to the State shall be carried rather than the di^overy. 
of reasons why deeirab^ action should not be taken. i 

reference to the branch units of instruction maintained by ' 
the university at Portland, which are the only units of the kind con- 
corned, the situation is somewhat different. In so far as these branch 
lyiits are intended to provide local services they do not differ from 
cxten.sion actinties. In so far as they represent devices to complete 
or carry on under more advantageous coijditions the education of 
stmlcnls in. schools and departments upon the campus at Eugene, 
difficulties of relationship and interpretation arise. It would be ob- 
viou.sly as short-sighted to deny to the departments at Eugene and 
Corvallis and the normal schools, use of opportunities and facilities 
at Portland or at other poiirts in the State for the carding out of 
their resident educational programs as it would to restrict research 
of the instiutions to the materials and equipment that can be assem- 
bled upon one of the campuses. However, it should be perfectly ap- 
parent that under the guise of better facilities afforded by Portland 
it might be possible for the university to transfer the greater part or 
all of its upper-division work in commerce and, law and in education 
to Portland. The commission recommends, therefore, that the estab- 
lishment of departmental branches at points away from the campus. \ 
be restricted to the very minimum and tliat when such branches are 
established they be housed in the quarters of the extramural center, 
t\hioh should retain under such usage complete control of the physi- 
cal facilities afforded. Institutional offerings at Portland and at 
other points in the State other than at the campuses at Eugepe, 

(. orvallis, Monmouth, Ashland, and La Grand© should b© through 
and in cooperation with the extramural council of the State’s higher 
filucational system. 

riie summer schools of tlfe institutions constitute an important 
lype of activity that is closely related both to regular caucus work 
and .to special offerings for ‘persons not usually resident upon tlio 
campuses.. At present six summer schools are conducted, one upon 
(be campuses of all of the five State ipstitutions and an additional 
school conducted by the university at Portland. The commission 
WAS requested to consider whether the State requires six such schools 
and also to determine whether undesirable duplication of offerings 
and institutional competition result. 

Careful examination of the offerings. of the summer schools now 
conducted and of the- nature and sources of. summer school student, 
bodies convinces tlie *5urvey, commission that some modification of 
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present practice is desirable. It is recommended upon the-basis of 
the facts and conditions discovered that each of the institutions 
continue to hold a summer school upon its campus, but that the 
offerings, including those intended for the education of teachers, 
be confined to those appropriate to the institutional functions recom- 
mended by Chapters II and III of this report. Plans for each such 
campus school should be submitted to the State board of higher 
education and be subject to its approval upon the basis of the prin- 
ciples stated prior to the completion of fiscal and faculty personnel 
arrangements. To insure the minimum of undesirable duplication 
and to make the State avrare of the entiu^ range of opportunities 
afforded the summer schools conducted ugder the auspices of its 
higher institutions the announcement or catalogue of the offerings ol 
all the work upon the different campuses should be printed in one 
publication and separate institutional announcements should be dis- 
continued. In addition to, the campus summer schools it is believed 
by the survey commission that a summer school should be con- 
ducted at Portland, but under quite different auspices than those 
that control the school at present. Examination of the offerings ii 
the Portland summer school under university control shows thsl 
they parallel pijjtjty closely the characteristic functions of resident 
work upon the university campus ; no provision is made for offerings 
that are the special provinces of the State college or of the normal 
schools. These omissions are serious. Summer schools are largeh 
composed of teachers. One reason for the location of a. summer 
school at Portland is the opportunity that it oflPers for rural and 
small-town teachers to enjoy and profit from the facilities offered 
by the city while they are securing also more formal types of educa 
tion. Elementary teachers, trained by the normal schools, and teach 
ers of agriculture, trades, and home economics, trained by the StaU 
college, profit especially from such contacts as are afforded by t 
large dpity. It is desirable that the summer school at Portland b 
conducted with these teachers in mind, af\d that it also afford op 
portunities to others who desire and would profit from offerings 
peculiar to the institution at Corvallis. It is, therefore, recora 
mended that the summer school at Portland be a joint enterprise 
of all the five higher institutions of the State under the administra- 
tion of the extramural division of the State’s higher educational 
system. 
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Chapter V 


Supplementary Gwrdination 


Preceding chapters have presented the basic conception that it 
was the purpose of the law creating the State board of higher edu- 
cation to secure a unified higher-educational system for the State. 
They have. described the economic and social background in Oregon 
as factors conditioning and limiting the general development of 
education in the State. The conditions that make desirable the 
coordination of educational offerings provided through resident in- 
struction, research, and extension teaching have been indicated. 
The survey commission has recommended a distribution and allo- 
cation of the functions of resident and extension instruction and of 
research, which, in the opinion of the commission, is fuhdamental 
to the creation of a unified higher-educational system in Oregon. 

It next becomes necessary to consider procedures and devices that 
will contribute to^he establishment, operation, and maintenance 
of coordination. 4^is chapter will discuss, therefore : (1) Recruit- 
ing, publicity, and the whole matter of public relations; (2) the ad- 
mission of students to the higher institutions; (3) methods of evalu- 
ating and recording the work of students while in college; and (4) 
graduation requirements and the degrees granted as a result of col- 
lege study. Subsequent chapters will defla.1 with other uniform pro- 
cedures such as those related to staff selection and management, to 
financial support tmd business management, and to student welfare 
and personnel in relations other than those that are commonly re- 
garded as academic.. 

All the matters discussed in (diis chapter are related directly to the 
desire of institutions to secure laige enrollments. Part of this desire 
for growth is perfectly natural aod is in harmony with the general 
tendency to measure the value and service of an.iqstifution in, terms 
of size. Part of it arises from idealistic enthusiasm for, and belief 
in, the value of education whicK leads the institutions to desire to 
extend their services as widely as possible, ^t is net intended that 
the discussion at follows should minimize in the slightest the ypry 
real desire that exists in the higher institutions of Oregon to render 
service to the State quite apart from institutional ambitions and the 
exp^iency inspired by relationships with the sources of financi^ 
support. 
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Unfortunately these commendable attitudes have been excessively 
stimulated and supplemented in the past by the ever-present possi- 
bility of a redistribution of the millagc taxes in support of higlur 
education. Such redistribution by’ the legislature subject to dirc<’t 
review by the citizens of Oregon has been constantly in the minds of 
the institutions. Both legislative bodies and the public are familiar 
with the yardstick which measures educational development ami serv- 
ice by the counting of noses. Other means of measuring the^ extent 
of educational programs and their success are complicated and diffi. 
cult of comprehension without detailed and sometimes highly tech- 
nical knowledge. It is perfectly natural therefore that efforts to 
maintain the distribution of the millage ta.x between institutions or 
the desire to secure readjustment of the millage tax to provide for 
the continued expansion of a single institution should lead to great 
emphasis upon numbers and upon devices which tend to increase the 
number of students in the institutions. The president of the univer- 
sity, in one of his annual reports, fully recognized the undesirable 
character of this yardstick as a mfeans of readju^ing millage dis- 
tribution. 


The proposal l.s being put forth that some automatic method for the adjusi- 
ment of the millage from year to year between the Oregon State Agricultural 
College and the^Unlverslty of Oregon slfolild l>e adopted. This proposal has 
generally been on the basis that it should be based upon the attendanee at 
the two whools • * *, However, If the distribution of the millngo were 

made to depend automatically upon the student attendance each year, it would 
have, I think, two very unfortunate effects. The, first one would be that It 
would stimulate competition between the two schools for student atte'mlance 
• • •, In the second place, such n basis for distribution of the millage 

would place a premium upon lowering of standards at the two schools • • •, 
It Is always possible for either Institution to take in n number of additional 
students If they Were wlUlng to waive e\ther their standards of admission 
or their requirements for cdntlnuance as students after admission. If tlieir 
Income depended upon this attendance, there would at least be a strong 
Incentive to be careless of educational stayidards. (Report of President Hall 
to board of regents, June 9, 1928.) 


ThKforegoing clear statemeht testifies to the wisdom of the 
authors^ of the bill creating the State board of higher eduoafion, 
wflor^ institutional claims on specific proportions of the millage were 
abolished, the millage, along with other income, was placed as a 
single fund under the board’s control- for such allocation as the 
interests of an unified system of higher education might require. 

From the desire for numbers have arisen vigorous and^exponsive 
publicity and recruiting programs supported by both direct and 
indirect use of the resources of the institution. Hence has arisen also 
pressure, and sometimes a tendency, to admit students who are 
poorly prepared. The State has been concerned about the students 
who come to the Oregon higher institutions from other States 
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considerable conviction exists that relates this influx to the belief 
that Oregon institufions attract out-of-State students of mediocre 
;il)ility and poor preparation. Even more important, however, is the 
admission of Oregon students who are not prepared to do work of 
college grade. From the same cause tendencies are likely to develop 
which, by lowering the standards of college instruction, will retain 
in residence large numbers of students who are admitted with poor 
ineparation. Further, in order that every inducement may be offered 
t() real or vague occupational ‘objectives and interests of prospective 
students a variety of degrees may be developed without much refer- 
ence to accepted practice. All of these matters justify an examina- 
liuii of the actual situation in Oregon with reference to these ele- 
ments of educational procedure and require that the commission 
make suggestions for control of excesses and for a certain degree of 
uniformity of standard and procedure. 

^ Pubbc Relations 

One of the most conspicuous sources of unhealthy rivalry among 
the institutions of higher education in the Statiof Oregon is found 
ill tlieir public relations programs. This lias resulted from the fact 
that these programs have, by the nature of circumstances, been com- ' 
]>etiti\e rather than cooperative. 

Normal schools, colleges, or universities are expensive elements 
of State government. Their services to the State and their needs 
for the support or extension of these services are remote and mysteri- 
ous as compared to the services and needs of the local elementary 
or high schools with which every citizen lives in immediate contact. 

Vet the adequacy j)f their support amj the efficiency of their man- 
agement affect the quality of trained service in every type of public 
ami private enterprise. 

1 his commonplace is stated here for the purpose of emphasizing • 
that the remedy for the existing unhealthy rivalry among the insti- 
tutions of higher education of Of^gon in their public relations pro- 
grams consists not in abandoning or curtailing these programs but ^ 
m coordinating and reshaping them in such a way as to make them ^ ‘ 
serve as a continuous, understandable report to thte people of the 
State. Only through such a continuous, understandable report can^ ’ ' 

ih^e citizens determine intelligently the nature of the support they' 
should give to these impbrtant institutions. 

The agencies through which the State board of higher education 
may best bring about the necessary modifications in the public rela- 
tions programs of the several State-supported institutions of higher 
learning are: (1) An' adequate system of reports to the board, and 
f2) the board’s control of the budget. 



Institutional catalogues serv’e several purposes. They are a year- 
^ by -year historical record of institutional development. They are 

jndeses of institutional facilities and offerings. They are devices 
/for recruiting students. The records of the former State* board of 
higher curricula contain voluminous reports of controversies growing 
out of conflicting statements contained in the catalogues of the uni- 
versity and of the State college. In every case these controversies 
resulted from the use of the catalogue as a device to yecruit students 
.for the particular institution. The remedy for this situation lies 
in making the several catalogues serve, as far as possible, as non- 
competitive statements of the total facilities provided by the Oregon 
program of higher education for the postsecondary school traiuinir 
of the youth of the State. 

It is accordingly recommended that all catalogues of the five insti- 
tutions be prepared in the future under policies defined by the State 
board of higher education. 

It will perhaps be desirable ultimately to publish no complete 
catalogue of the university or of the State college for general dis- 
tribution to high-school seniors or ether prospective students, but, 
instead, a series of bulletins, one for each major division or school, 
bearing some such headings as the following: Oregon Program of 
Higher Education— Bulletin of the Xonnal School at Monmouth; 
or, Orepn Program of Higher Education— Bulletin of the College 
of Engineering at Corvallis. Each of these bulletins might contain 
a uniform introductory rh«ntf»r describing the Oregon program of 
higher education. Following would appear such announcement of 
the requirements and facilities of ,tJie particular major division or 
^ school as would be needed for the information and guidance of stu- 
^ dents interested in the particular field. limited edition of the 
complete set of bulletins for each institution should be bound together 
in the form of complete catalogues for distribution to o8Scials and 
institutions within and without the State. 

It is further recommended that each institution segregate in its 
budget its request for funds with which to print and distribute these 
bulletins and accompany these requests by a statement of £he size of 
editions proposed and the plan for their distribution, together with 
a report covering the same items for the previous year, onde this plan 
has been established. 


^ ^ Other Student-Recnutln^f’amphlets 

'fhe intensity of rivalry between the university^ and the State col- 
lege is nowhere so strikingly -illustrated as in the “ student recruit- 
ing ” and other public information material in bulletin and leaflet 
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form printed and distributed by them. As a rough indication of the 
nature of the problem the following data, summarized from reports 
I prepared by the editors of bod^ institutions, are interesting. 

At the university there were on hand in May, 1930, 20,500 copies 
of 18 ‘‘ student-recruiting ” buUetins and leaflets, the original editions 
I of which totaled 93,500 copies. At the State college tliere were on 
hand in May, 1930, 16,000 copies of 11 “ student-recruiting ” bulletins 
and leaflets, tlie original editions of which totaled 91,000 copies. - 
I It is recommended that further publication of institutional bulle- 
tins and leaflets for student recruiting be discontinued at once and 
that on and after a date to be fixed by the board m further distribu- 
I tion of such pamphlets be permitted even in the case< of available 
, surplus stock on hand. 

In place of this material it is recommended that there be prepared ' 
unde/fhe .direction of the board a single book or booklet, attractively 
printed and illustrated, setting forth the educational opportunities 
provided by the Oregon program of higher education.' A similar 
booklet dealing with the summer schools 'would probably be needed 
as well. 

News Bureaus 

% 

Because control of the newspapers of the State is in the hands 
of men who include representatives both of the university and of 
the State college, the news bureaus of both institutions have been 
kept mntinuously aware of the fact that too partisan a tone would 
result in rejection of their material by some editors. This has re- 
sulted in fewer expressions of extreme rivalry in this branch of the 
public relations program than elsewhere. 

The outstanding defects of the present situation in their order of 
importance seem to be (1) the separate control of athletic publicity 
vested at both institutions in an employee paid byf^d responsible 
to the associated students ; (2) the disproportionatelyVinall attention - 
given to news' of the fundamental educational missions of the two 
institutions — teaching, research, and public service. 

These criticisms are based on the theory that the news bureaus 
should serve as part of a balanced and accurate record of the aims 
methods, resources, and needs of the Oregon program of higher 
education. The success of the bureau is not to be measured by the 
frequency with which, as a result of its activities, the name of the 
institution appears in the public press or by the total amount of 
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space secured. The measure of success should, on the contrary, be 
the extent to which the bureau contributes to a balanced understand, 
ing by the people of the State of one of their important -agencies 
for social, economic, and political pnogress. 

A good bureau will be frank and .honest in the performance of 
its functions. It will not waste time nor energy in seeking out 
trivialities that are of no educational significance, but which morelv 
serve to get the institution’s name in print. The same ingcnuitv 
that is now applied in giving news value to incidents of^ no real 
importance might be seasoned with good taste and applied with 
constructive results to reporting the fundamental educational m tivi- 
.. ties of the institutions. 

It is recommended that as soon as practicable the athletic pub- 
licity men employed by the associated students at Eugene and at 
' Corvallis be transferred to the news bureaus of the respective 
institutions and paid from State funds. 

It is further recommended that the budget requests for the news 
bureaus of the two institutions be segregated, include all costs, and 
be supported by statements of policies ^as to the types of news and 
illustrative material to be gathered and the manner of their distri- 
bution. In addition the board should require such reports as it may 
deem wise, including ijeriodical filing with the board of classified 
and indexed copies of all materials issued by the news bureaus and 
of their utilization by the press. 


Hf^h-School Contacts 

Something of the nature of the rivalry between the university 
and the State college in seeking contacts with the high schools of 
the State is indicated by data taken from reports prepared at each 
institution. These data are not in such form as to offer bases for 
comparisons and mimt be regarded as approximate. WitJii these 
reservations in mind it is interesting that the university reports “ that 
some 144 high schools were visited ” during 1929. The State college 
reports over lOO visits to high schools in 1929-30 other than visits 
in connection with commencement programs. In addition, each in- 
stitution invites high -school students to its campus for ’several 
conferences, meets, etc., annually. Rivalry btetween the two 
institutions in the lavishness of entertainment provided for* these 
high-school delegations has resulted in constantly increasing ex- 
penditures of time and money. Occasional complaints have come 
from the high schools tfiat the§^ meets at times have interfered 
.with the orderly carrying ort of the educational programs of the 
secondary schools. 

It» is recommended that all funds for travel of faculty membew 
be segregated in the budgets of the several institutions. The nature 
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!in<l purpose of the travel, together with the dates and duration 
of n siilting absence from the institution, should be stated in detail 
in reporting travel and in making claim for reimbursement. 

It is further recommended that the practice of holding invitation 
rnnferonc'es, meets, etc., of high-school students at the several insti- 
tutions be discontinued. 


Radio Broadcasting 


Of the five State-supported institutions of higher education only 
ono--lhc State college — has its own facilities for radio broad- 
ciisting. ^ 

It is recommended that this service be placed in charge of the 
exlmmural division of the State’s higher educational system and 
that a plan be prepared under the direction of the b<i»ard for allocat- 
ing the tune of the station at jOorvallis between the three institutions 
If Kngene, Oorvallis, and Minmouth— the latter as a representative 
nf the three normal schools. ’If not too expensive to be practicable, 
( i> suggested that the campuses at Eugene and at Monmouth be 
roimootod by direct wire with the station at Corvallis. It is further 
(vornniended that the budget requests for the operation of this sta- 
■<>n 1.0 segregated, include nil’ costs, and be supported by plans for 
ho allocation of time and a statement defining proposed policies as 
0 typos and aims of programs be presented. The board should re- 
]u.ro such periodic reports as it deems advisable concerning pro- 
rra ms actually given. * 


Acunisuoiu 


Ji.rt as higH-prassnre recruiting tends to increase numbers by 
Idnt.ng edncanonal standards, a yariety «f bases for admission 
PC ween le different institutions tends to .create riralry and to 
oner the character of the student body in the institutions them- 

1 'r A • • entirely in sympathy with the principle 

hat admissions to public higher institutions should be based upon 
irlKulation with the work of the high schooU; in a large sense the 
ten, birds of the institutions go back to, and depend upon, the 
Ihaiarter of public-school education. Nevertheless, a wide range 
|f option remains with the institutions in choosing the students to 
PC admitted to their work. If rulings with reference to satisfaction 

nnpJ’iH! '^.“•renients are constantly interpreted in the 

. iberal .sense possible, the character of the student body is likely 

“‘‘TreTi,??! wuld be the case weire the opposite true 

ip„t...7 '”8''®'' institutions attracting from other SUtes 

tadenU who can not get into the ipstitutions of thei? own States, 
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The psychological tests of the American Council on Education, 
administered by the University of Oregon, show no very large dif- 
ference in central tendencies among the .students who enter the 
university from the different States, although the^ median rating of 
.students from California and from other Stqtes (other States esclu- 
.sive of Idaho, Washington, and Montana) are lower than the median 
of students from Oregon. The students from the Philippine Islands 
also show a very much lower median. At the Oregon Agricultural 
College two-thirds of the students from Oregon are in the two 
upper quartiles in the English examinations; three-fourths of those 
from California are in the two lower quartiles- The majority of 
the out-of-State students who enter the Oregon State College are in 
the lower two quartiles. On the psychological examinations the 
results for students from Oregon, California, and Washington are 
quite similar, Washington being highest and California lowest 
Those from Idaho and Montana are low .during the first quarter, but 
decidedly better in the second. Students from other States fall 
predominantly in the lower half. 

It would seem that a considerable proportion of out-of-State stu- 
dents are attracted to the Oregon higher institutions by reasons othei 
than those that would lead students of exceptional ability to come. 
The State is interested in this matter apparently largely from the 
.standpoint of expense of training out-of-State students. In 1921 
the Regents of the University of Oregon and 8f the Oregon State 
College agreed upon the establishment of a nonresident tuition fee 
of $50 per term, as compared with $15 per term for residents. The 
amount expended upon the education of out-of-State students isstiK 
considerably more than is paid in tuition and other fees. Furthei 
the State is interested in knowing whether the higher nonrfeiden 
fees are collected by the institutions or whether these fees are esckpec 
by reason of laxness on the part of the institutions in applying th( 
nonresident rule. 


^onreudent Students 




The admission of nonresident students is not so serious a problen 
at the present time as it was in former years. Prior to 1915 Oregoi 
State (College did not require high-school graduation, or even th< 
completion of a high-school course for admission. Thb conditioi 
as contrasted with the situation in certain other States adjoining 
Oregon resulted in a great influx of students into Oregon^ insfito 
tions of higher learning. In view of these low requirements fo] 
Admission, the students who poured into Oregon from other Statei 
we(0 naturally not of the type, in many coses, which Oregon insti- 
tutions desired to attract. 
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With the sfetting up of a special nonresident tuition, the Otegon 
State College has also made an effort to exercise more, care in the 
selection of nonresident students for admission. In line with this 
purpose, the c<^raitt^ on admission of nonresident students has 
been ap^inted, of which the regi^r is chairman. It is the duty 
of this committee to accept or r^ect applicants for admission to 
Oregon State College who do not reside, in the State of Oregon. 
The basis for this selection is threefold : First, the applicant should 
be in the upper halfnf his high-school graduating class; second, the 
trend of his academic work in high school should be consistently 
pood or consistently upward; third, the high-school principarg reconi- 
menclation of the student should be entirely satisfactory. The latter 
consideration is in most cases the deciding feature. The university 
requires th^ the out-of-State students shall be eligible for admis- 
sion to the State universities of their own States. 

It is important to the State of Oregdn that its ydbng people who 
seek special educational opportunities in higher imstitutions outside 
the State Should not be penalized financially by the States to which 
the students go.- Oregon should be prepared to render a similar 
service to the children of adjoining States. Unless this is done a 
U-pe of tariff war is likely to develop. Further, it is entirely prob- 
able that a large number of the' students who come to Oregon for 
their higher education remain to increase its population and to 
contribute to its resources by their efforts. Local communities quite 
frequently offer inducements to higher-educational institutions to 
l(x*ate in their midst because of the financial advantages secured by 
the sernce.s students contribute both while in college and after the 
college period is ended. It is by no means clear that the State should 
not, from the social and economic standpoint, adopt a similar policy 
with reference to attracting out-of-State students to attend its 
higher institutions. 

In so far as data available indicate, an honest and serious attempt 
IS beifig made by both institutions to collect all nonresident fees 
that should be paid. Under conditions whereby residence may be 
e.stnbhshed in Oregon and because of the rather large dependence 
that must be placed on student a^idavit, it is certain that a few 
nonresidence students are enabled to avoid paynipnt of the fees in 
spite of the efforts of institutional authorities to collect ^em. The 
one jK)int, with reference to which the commission believes that 
coordination may be improved, is that which relates to similarity of 
ruling concerning the^admission of nonresident students* 

Attention has ^n called in the preceding paragraphs to differ- 
en^ of mling with referenpe to this matter between the university 
and the OrCfeon SUte CoUege. In the opinion of the survey com- 
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mission the rule that only students shall lie admitted who are eli/iible 
for admission to the universities of their own States presents serious 
difficulties in administration. These dfficulties are likely to increase 
as types of admission requirements are developed with specific ref- 
erence to individual areas of institutional programs. As the itistj. 
tions develop services that are peculiarly excellent in the functional 
fields assigned to them, certain areas of education may very well 
attain such reputation as to attract out-of-State students in even 
larger numbers. Admission to these schools and colleges, both for 
Oregon students and for out-of-State students, may well be (oinli- 
tional upon satisfaction of certain specific requirements that can not 
and should not be covered byytrhe general rules of other institutions. 
, It is reconimended, therefore, that the rules now in force at the 
Oregon State College be applied to both institutions. 

This is a convenient point at which to' examine the character of 
students attracted to Oregon institutions of higher education. Tho 
character of student bodies is obviously determined*ln part by the 
administration of admission requirements, in part by the tone of 
the institutions as expres.sed in their treatment of students as indi- 
viduals and as groups, and in part by the scholarly reputation of 
institutions in the secondary and higher educational worlds: 

A study made by the University of Oregon Personnel Roscajch 
Service, which appeared in mimebgraphed form in May, 1930, states: 

In general, It wn.s shown that entering students at the University of Orepm 
rank somewhat below the national average In the abilities measure<i liy the 
American Council on Education psychological exujitination. AJthongh wveral 
, private schools with very selective entrance requirements were Included in (ho 
norms, thus tending to raise them considerably, it was also found that the 
intellectual level of entering students at the University of Oregon was some- 
what below that of the better State qftlversitles which ha^d used the same ipsit. 
However, it appeared that Oregon had as large a percentage of very able stu- 
dents (In the hlghe.st 1, 2 , 3, to 3 per cent) as In the natl<»nal norms or even In 
very select private schools. Apparently Oregon saffers more from thfe medioc- 
rity of the great mass of' eutering students than from any tendency of life 
ablest students to enroll elsewhere. 


The study indicates that at the — 


present rate of Improvement It will be some seven and a half years before the 
average intellectual ability of entering students at the University of Oregon Is 
equal to the av'erage aUlTlty of the students who coAfe to the University of 
Michigan for training even if Michigan stands still, 1. e., becames no more 
selective Intellectually in terms of these tests than it now is. 

. Studies made by the Oregon State College of its student.'^ show 
very striking variations in the dis#ibution among ability groups 
according to die schools in which they enroll. These variations arc 
shown upon the basis of psychological examinations, by Ehgl'^h 
placement tests and by coUege performance. .. 
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Table 1 shows the percentage distribution of freshmen in each of 
the fight schools of the Oregon State College according to ratings 
iiiadf in the psychological tests. 


o . ^ 

I'ahik \.—Diiftribution of freahfnen m each school accordintt to rating made 
^ in pHycholoffical examination 
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Study of the hbove table reveals that more than 50 per cent «#^the 
fn‘>limeii in the schools of agriculture commerce, vocational educa- 
tion. pharmacy, home economics^ and forestry fall in the two lower 
quartiles when the ranking of all freshmen in the p.sychological ex> 
aiiiination is obtained. Commerce, agriculture, and vocational ^du- 
( at ion freslimen show the .poorest record upon the basis of this 
iiTfasiire. The table also show's that agriculture, commerce, and 
pliarniacy have more than 30 per cent of their freshmen in the fourth 
i|iiartile. Forestry, pharmacy, and vocational education all have 
L'S pt r cent or more in the fourth quartile. This seems to indicate 
that these schools have a relatively large mmiber of students low 
in the abilities thatWie psychological examination tests measure. It 
is perhaps significant that the schools which have the poorest stu- 
dent bodies measured in this manner are also those in which it is* 
quite commoply charged that recruiting is most active. 

At the Oregon State College ranking in the placement examina- ^ 
tidii in English shown by Table 2 gives somewhat similar results. A 
larger [rercentage of the freshmen in agpiculture are found in the . 
li)wof htdf and also in the lower quartile than is the case of any 
(»ther school.* Forestry is next in both groups, pharmacy sixth in the 
percentage in the lower half and fourth in the lowest quartile. It is "* 
interesting to note that the fl'eshnien in the school of engineering, 
whiclf ranks high among the schools upon the basis of the psycho- 
logjical tests, in the English test bring their school down to fifth 
among th^ schools when they are ranked according to their stand- 
ing in the lower half, and sixth among them when they are ranked 
-according to the perc^tage in the fourth quartile. ‘ Commerce is 
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fifth among the schools on the basis of quartiles. With the exception 
of the engineers (notoriously deficient in interest in English), agri- 
culture, pharmacy, and commerce again show relatively large pro- 
portions of their students in the lower ranks. It is difficult to deter- 
mine why forestry should rank low, except as its students are re- 
cruited from much the same groups as those from which students 
in agriculture are derived. 


Taui.k ‘J . — Dilttribution of freshmen in each school according to ratiiiu maie 
in placement examination in English 
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A numerical average for each student was determined, representing 
his rating for the year in all subjects. These ratings were then 
arranged and divic(6d into quartiles arbitrarily assigning to the first 
quartile students who had made 87 per cent and above; to the second, 
those who made from 83 to 8€ per cent, inclusive; to the third, 
79 to 82 per cent, inclusive; and to the fourth, those who il|^ad( 
78 per cent and below. On the basis of this ranking each ^choo 
contributed to the first, second, third, and fourth quartiles th< 
percentage of students indicated by Table 3. 


Taui.! 3 . — Rating of students for the year in all subjeott 
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It is interesting to note that upon this basis agriculture and pbar^ 
macy again contribute most heavily to the lowest qnartile and Um 
least to the upper two quartzes. Engineering, and forestry ala 
contribute very heavily to the lowest quartile and, with the exc^ttitf 
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of agriculture and pharmacy, the least to the number of student^ 
who rank in the opper half. It is impossible to determine upon 
the basis of this ranking whether the preponderance of the student-s 
ir' these schools is to be interpreted as meaning poor quality of stu- 
iifiits or greater zeal and severity in eliminating in some schools than 
in others. Other studies indicate for the country as a whole that 
engineering schools are very strong in maintaining high standards 
and in their elimination of students for this reason, while agri- 
f iilture is quite frequently charged, both upon the basis of impression 
and fact, with retaining students of relatively low ability. These 
general attitudes are, of amrse, not necessarily applicable to a spe- 
cific institution such as the Oregon State College. However, other 
cndence contained in the study made by the registrar of the State 
college inclines the survey commission to the belief that this explana- 
tion may hold in the case of the Oregon State College. 

In this connection it may be noted that upon all three methods of 
ranking agriculture students contribute very largely to the lowest 
quartile and that upon the basis of the psychological and English 
tests, whose results are not modified by variations between schools 
as the result of different standards of marking, agriculture, phar- 
macy, and commerce are uniformly low. 

.\dmittedly recruiting of students for the school of agriculture 
i.^ most vigorous and it is freely charged in Oregon that recruiting 
for the school of commerce is also conducted widely and indiscrimi- 
nately. The commission found no evidence and did not m^t with' 
the charge that recruiting for the school of pharmacy was empha- 
sized. In its opinion the type of student attracted to pharmacy has 
in mind quick employment of the drug-store type at relatively low 
compensation. It would appear probable, therefore, that the selec- 
five grouping of students with this occupational objective may ac- 
count for the low ranking that pharmacy attains. 

Intiniately related to the problem of admissions is that of student 
losses after students are admitted to the institutions. If poor stu- 
dents are admitted to college and the college maintains high stand- 
ards of instniction ^d scholarship, loss^ are likely to be large. 
The temptation is to lower standards of college instruction in order 
to retain students. This temptation arises, first, because of interest 
in the individual student; second, because of the implication that 
large losses mean poor teaching; and, third, in Oregon, becau^ the 
number of students been the obvious argument to pse in main- 
aining the distribution of millage or in securing a new distribution 
of greater advantage to one or the other of the institutions. A study 
of student losses will not provide answers to all the questions raised 
by these relationships between standards and losses. It ifiU provide, 
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however, factual data whose interpretation is made possible by otlier 
conditions described by this report. 

Of the students entering the University of Oregon in 1924 and in 
1925, 17.4 per cent and W.l per cent, respectively, were graduated at 
the end of four years. ^ those entering, over 50 per cent of each 
group were eliminated by the end of the second year. The number 
graduating at the end of the normal 4 year period is somewhat less 
than the total number ultimately graduated, since in the two classes 
named 13.6 per cent and 11.3 per cent, respectively, staged on into 
the fifth year. If from the total number who enter be deducted those 
who were graduated and those who remained more than four years, 
the mortality of the class is approximaiely 69 per cent in the 
university. 

A study of the class of 1929, entering Oregon State College in 1925, 
indicates that 22 per cent were graduated at the end of four A-farsj 
16 per cent were still in school beyond the four years, 5 per cent were 
suspended, 17 f>er cent transferred to other institutions, and 40 per 
cent had withdrawn for various reasons. Again estimating mortality 
by deducting from the original entrants both those who graduated 
and those who remained beyond the 4-year period, the class shows 
a mortality of 62 per cent. The percentages of those graduated at 
the end of four years and of those staying on beyond the 4-vear 
period are both slightly higher in the Oregon State College than at 
the University of Oregon. 

The fact that the university graduates only from 17 per cent to 
19 per cent of an entering class in the normal peno^ of four years 
and that the Oregon State College graduates only 22 per cent is 
ameliorated in part by the rather large retention beyond the fourth 
year on the part of both institutions. This retention is explained 
largely by the facts that many students from rural centers attend 
school during the fall and winter but drop out during the spring 
term and that many students of relatively smaU means may drop 
out for considerable periods in order to earn money tA continue 
their education. Nevertheless, when students retained in the fifth 
year are not included in lasses the class mortality still remains 
exceedingly high in both institutions. 

For 35 land-grant colleges and universities the percentage of the 
class of 1924 graduated in 1928 or before was 41.7 per cent. . Com- 
paring this figure with the 22 per cent for Oregon State College 
and 17.4 pier cent and 19 per cent for the Umyefsity of Oregon 
indica(|h that only half of the expedted number graduate within the 
'"Ayear period. Even assuming that aU who stay on beyond the 
fourth year graduate eventually, the total percentage of graduates 
for the two institutions would be 38 per cent at Or^^n State 
College and 80 per cent at the University of Oregon. 
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St’veral points are pertinent in this connection.* As has been indi- 
i-ati'd, studies seem to show that as a whole the students entering 
( )i I iftm higher institutions fall considerably below the national 
II. inns in the American Council on Education test of college ability. 
Thi> situation is accentuated somewhat also by the niftnber of stu- 
of inferior ability or training who come from outside the 
State. At the university 1'7.6 per cent of the students in the class 
of r.rjl) came from outside the State, a number sufficiently large to 
allfct the general situation if these student were quite commonly 
iKMirly equipped to do university work. 

A distribution by States showi^ that the percentage of graduates 
at Oregon StAte College is highest among students from Oregoi)^, 
riie largest percentage thatt^ys on beyond the fourth year comes 
froMi Montana, although 4be numbers are too small to be of special 
..-igmticance to the general situation. The highest proportions of sus- 
|H' titled students are from States other than Oregon, California, and 
\Vashington. The greatest proportion of transfers; that is, student,^ 
leaving the Oregon State College to attend other institutions, is 
from the group of States other than California, Idaho, MonUma, 
anil Washington. Almost as large a proportion, however, of Cal- 
ifornia and y^^ashington students transfer. The largest j>ercentage 
withdrawing without attendance at another institution are the stu- 
dents who come from Washington. 

The most important point in this coiuiection is probably that of 
transfer students. There is reason to believe that ogt-of-State 
^tlnlents come to Oregon State College from other l^ates, especially 
from California and Washington, to do their junior college work 
ami then transfer to institutions in their oWn States. A study of 
the scholarship of these transfer students shows them to be as a 
group somewhat above average. Those who withdraw for reasons 
other than transfer are, however, as a group, below average in 
suholurship. 

A study of the students entering the university as members of 
the class of 1929 who transferred to other institutions shows that 
th«‘so students are slightly below the general university average in 
scholarship and approximately average in ability as shown by the 
American Council on Education test. This study shows also that 
the greatest' numbers transfer during the first four terms or at the 
end of six or of nine terms of work at th^ university. The grado 
|X)int average of such transfers is somewhat higher for those who 
remain for the longer peHod of time at the university. This prob- 
ably means that those who drop out early are lower in ability than 
those who remain longer. 

The basic l^eason fbr the low percentages of graduation at both 
institutions arisea, in the opinion of the survey committee, from the ^ 
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fact that efforts to recruit students have brought into the institutions 
un unduf proportion of students of poor ability, many of whom 
should never go to college and are totally unfitted for work of college 
standard. The ' relaxation' of recruiting methods would doubtless 
effect an improvement, although, in the opinion of the commission, it 
is highly desirable that for specific areas of specialization and voca- 
tional purpose a more rigid policy of selection be adopted. This 
selective process should begin in the high schools of the State 
early as possible. Until such a policy is put into effect Oiegon’s 
institutions of higher learning will continue to secure an inferior 
type of student who goes to college for a year -or two and then cuts 
loose or is cut loose, even under conditions that make it advantageous 
to the institution to retain as many students as possible. The fact 
that the law creating the State board of higher education makes the 
board responsible for allocation of funds to the instituuons should 
resu>i in lessening the incentive of tike institutions to seek large 
numbers in order to determine the distribution of millage taxes. 
The way is, therefore, made easier for the inauguration of selective 
processess appropriate to the specific functions of the institutions and 
uniform with reference to the common requirements that underlie 
a variety of types of specialization. 

Selective processes are not, of course, sitnply procedures in 
methods of admission. They may and should serve the additional 
purposes of guidance during the period of college attendance. T'hus 
the adoption of the newer forms of psychological and achievement 
tests may serve to supplement other bases for admission and at the 
same time aid in placing students properly in their college work and 
in providing suitable types of instruction. The psychological tests,' 
especially, have come to serve these purposes in many institutions. 

Testing Prognm 

All of Oregon's institutions of higher learning administer^psycho- 
logical tests more or less systematically to incoming students. At 
present this practice is carried out independently at each institu- 
tion without reference to what the others do. Since all of them do 
give such tests, it i# not necessary to point out the desirability of 
the practice. We may assume that each institution is convinced 
of its usefulue^^ 

The chief poin^ of criticism is lack of uniformity. Some of the 
institution^ administer tests to all incoming students, others to their 
freshmen only, and still others only to freshmen in certain schools. 
Some institutions give these teats during freshman week in the fall, 
other at various times during the year. Some of the institutions 
study and use theee test results to a mucli greater extent than othen. 
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Above all, different institutions do not use the same test or tests. 
It is highly desirable that much more uniformity of practice be 
introduced if any use is to be made of the results of the testing pro- 
gram either within the institution for comparative purjmses. 
It is recommended, therefore, thatr- " 

1. A test (or battery of tests) be selected which shall be adminis- 
tercl to all studep^ entering any of the five Oregon institutions 
Of higher learnings, this test to be selected on the basis of the usual 
criteria of rehability, validity, adequate norms, ease of administra- 
tion, and scoring and cost in addition to the important consideration 
of its suitableness. There are a number of tests which would serve 
as adequate measures of the ability of practically all ^uJents who 
may enter Oregon’s institutions of higher learning. 

2. It is further recommended that after the test has been selected, 
a uniform procedure with respect to the time of administering it 
be adopted. It is usually most convenient and efhcieiit to administer 
the test as early in the school year as possible, preferably during the 
first week of sohool in the fail term or during freshman week. It 
will probably be found necessary to administer the test at the open- 
ing of each term to students who enter at that time and to those 
who entered late the preceding term or who for some reason failed 
to take the test. 

3. It is also recommended that after the test has been given and 
scored, some method of expressing the score of each individual n 
terms of its relations to the scores of the entire group be adopted by 
all the institutions. Such, for example, would be the method of per- 
centile ranks or of standard deviation scores. This is essential to the 
proper interpretation of individual scores of adults on psychological 
tests in any particular institution or group, aside from reference to 
the norms on the test, and is even more desirable for research 
purposes. 

4. It is strongly urged that the results of the toting program be 
nade a part of t^e individual personnel record and that these results 
be made use of to as great an extent as possible. Some of the insti- 
tutions are at present making little or no use of the results of the 
tests which have been.given. This is an extremely costly and waste- 
ful procedure. The uses of psychological test scores in personnel 
aork, in vocational and educational guidance, in matters of adjust- 
ment, in interpretation of scholastic difficulties, and in research are 
great. To give tests and not to make use of the results is worse 
than gpving none because of the tuns and expense involved. 

5. In addition to psychological tests, it would probably be desir- 
able to make use of some aptitude tests, whidi ones, or how many 
of these are used, can be 1^ to the discretion of a ootnmittee to 
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formulate the uniform testing program. What has been said aboFe 
with regard to psychological tests applies quite as well to the use and 
interpretation of results of aptitude tests. 


Just as psychological tests serve the useful purposes of placeroenti 
and guidance, systems <pf evaluating the progress and the di'velop- 
ment of students constitute an important phase*of educational pro- 
cedure. These systems are usually embodied in some method of 
marking or rating students. This system of evaluation should be 
such as to enable comparisons to be made in regard to the attain- 
ments of students no matter in what institution the student may be 
located. This is especially important in the case of trfinsfii's am 
becomes essential to the coordination of the work of the Oregon 
higher institutions proposed by the survey commission. In accord- 
ance with the plan suggested for coordinati^ the work of the uni- 
versity and the State college, students will quite frequently pursue 
part of their courses at one institution and part at the other. Their 
achievements, therefore, should be measurable in comparable t<*mis 

Oregon’s higher institutions of learning have no uniform systen 
of marking. It is desirable that marks given by the faculty in ow 
institution be comparable in form and meaning to those of any other 
institution in the State. The advantages of such uniformitv ii 
marks in the matters of transfer of credits, in giving credit for 
quality, in awarding honors, and prizes, in determining eligibiliij 
for promotion and graduation, and in research are obvious. 

It is recommended, therefore, that a uniform syrstem of marking 
be adopted by the five institutions of higher learning and in so far 
as possible that this system also be adopted by the public schooh 
of Oregon. There would seem to be no good reason for confining 
this marking system to the higher institutions alone. 

It is not the purpose of the survey commission to recoin mem 
specifically what system of n^ks should be used or what the theoret 
ical distribution of marks iffi^ild be. Tt is probably^ true, however, 
that the system of marks which uses letters instead'of figures or per 
cento is in widest usage at the present time. Since marks are in a 
sense a medium of educational exchange, it is advantageous to have 
the same umto in all localitiW or at least to conform with common 
usage wherever possible, 

It is suggested, therefore, that some such system as the following 
be coDsidered for adoption in the schools and higher institutions of 
learning: 

A — highest or 'best; B~above average;. C — average; D— belov 
average, bat passing-; fi^failare; I — incomplete where the studest 
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liiis l>oen prevented from completing the course because of unavoid- 
nlilf reasons or circumstances. 

It will be noted that no ‘‘conditional” mark (usually designated 
bv E) has been included. This is sometimes used in ca.se& where a 
student does not receive a passing mark, but for certain reasons 
scorns to deserve another chapee. there would seem to be no valid 
justification at the present time for such a mark. It is u.sually em- 
|. loved where the instructor isdnfluenced hy factors entirely extran- 
eous to the actual achievement of the student. Marks should be a 
measure of achievement and nothing more if they are to be objec- 
tive and they should not be influenced by personality or other 
factors. Tf marks are an objective measure of achievement, there 
.sooms to no justification for doubt as to whether a student 
Hosorvefvlo pass or fail any more than there is as to whether he 
should receive an A or a B. It has been shown many times that 
instructors are incapable in most cases of judging a student's ability 
in finer units than a 6-point scale. 

It is further recommended that a theoretical distribution of marks 
1)0 adopted in order that marks given by different in.stnictors in 
(lifforont or in the same institution be to some extent comparable 
in moaning. If one instructor gives 75 per cent A’s while an- 
other teaching the same course in the same institution to groups com- 
parahle in ability assigns only 16 per cent of A’s, it could certainly 
not ho said that A means the .same in both classes- It ife a step toward 
making marks comparable in meaning, therefore, to hold to the 
same distribution within practical limits. A number of theoretical 
distributions have been proposed. That of Rugg, based on units 
of the standard deviation, seems as logical and practical as any. 
It is as follows: A, 7 per cent; B, 24 per cent; C, 38 per cent; D, 
24 per (imt; F, 7 per cent. In view of the known facts regarding 
the manner in which human abilities distribute themselves a^d in 
A iew of the sound statistical basis for the above distribution, it can 
be strongly recommended. 

It i.s necessary to add here a word of caution regarding adherence 
to any fixed distribution of marks. Strict adherence to any such 
<listribution is justified only where a normal distribution of the 
abilities exi^. It is obvious that in a group highly selected in 
cither direction on the scale it is ridiculous to attempt to force the 
dislribution^ of marks into such a form. On the whole, however, 
and especially in largo classes, such a theoretical distribution can 
often be very cloeely approximated. 

Finally, it is recommended that where honor points or credit * 
for quality are given, thioe points be given for A, two for B, one 
for C, none for D, and mixiiu one for F, for each credit hour of 
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work on which the mark is ba^d. This weighting is merely tn 
arbitrary one and as long as all institutions use the same one, any 
other weighting will serve the same purpose. Wood recommends A, 
11 ; B, 8; C, 6; D, 4; F, 1. This has the disadvantage of larger num- 
bers, but the advantage of doing away with negative quantities, 
It would probably be well to form a committee of representatives 
from each of the institutions for the purpose of studying the prob- 
lem of a uniform marking system. By studying the actual situa- 
tion, this committee could determine the needs of the institutions 
with respect to marks and a marking system; and on the basis of 
the above recommendations, develop the most suitable and adequate 
system for the State. 

At the Oregonp^tate College there is a scholarship committee 
which is very active in the cases of students who do unsatisfactory 
work. During 1928-2^ 492 students were interviewed by this com- 
mittee. The University of Oregon has no such comnwttee appar- 
ently but is planning a personnel organization which is to handle 
all student deficiencies and maladjustments. 

It is necessary to consider the circumstances under which students 
are permitted to withdraw from courses for which they have en- 
rolled. The university regulations permit withdrawal from a course 
at any time previous to the time of the final examination without 
penalty, regardless of^^he grade of the student at the time of with- 
drawal, At the Oregon State College administrative regulations 
presold be that withdrawals must be made not later than two weeks 
after the date of official registration, that if a subject is dropped in 
the period following three weeks after official registration and if 
the student’s grade in the subject at the time of withdrawal is below 
passing, the instructor must report failure for the student. If it 
appears that an injustice has thus been done to the student, the 
registrar has “authority to make such adjustment as may seem 
advisable.” The registrar stated that in practice this authority is 
very rarely exercised. 

In order to withdraw from a course at the university a student 
must present a petitior\ to withdraw with the signatures of his id- 
visor, 'his instructor, and the dean of men or women. As a rule the 
instructor and the advisor sign the petition but make no statement; 
the dean of men or women seem rarely to sign the petitions them- 
selves, but their secretaries usually do so. The instructor in the 
course is asked to give the grade of the stedent in the course that he 
dropped but doe^ hot do so in the majonty of cases. Such with- 
drawal must not 'reduce his load to less than 12 hours, although this 
requirement may he waived by action of the academic requireraente 
committee of the registrar is^ chairmaib^ In most cases this 

rule regarding the student load is adhered to. 

^ 
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The total number of withdrawals from courses from the university 
iti l!>28-29 was In this year stmlents asked to withdraw 

from lourses without adding others. A study of a random sampling 
of all the requests to withdraw for the fait term of 11)28-29 shows 
that of 92 petitions, 40 were to drop courses only, 40 w-ere to drop 
and add, 1 was in connection with the change of major, and 7 were’ 
to add courses only. It seems, therefore, that at the imiversity in 
*boiit one-half of the cases, students withdraw from com-scs without 
mldition of other courses and without penalty. The rea.son most 
frecjuentlj given is “too heavy a load and part-time work ” hut 34.G 
KT cent who withdraw say that the reason for reque.sting withdrawal 
vvas <‘ourse troubles and lack of interest. Those who withdraw do 
seem to have lower grades on courses completed than do those 
dm do no(, withdraw. Further, among tho.se who withdraw'' are 
the same number of students with high as of students with low 
bdity. The effect of this procetlure would seem to be somewhat as 
follows. A .student registers for from 15 to 18 hours, tries out the 
oiii'^es and then drops the one in which he is most likely to fail or 
n which he has the least interest. 

lender the conditions of withdrawal' prescribed bv the Oregon 
tate College the standards are .somewhat better protected Prac 
as sl^own by a tabulation of changes in registration at the 
)regon State College for the year 1929-30 indicates (1) that bv 


I (treat^t numbap of such changes are made .Inring the first 
«o weeks after registration, (2) that in almost all cases other 
.a. 1 ^ are ail^fi at the time of withdrawal from the course in 
Inch the student was first registered, and (3) that such changes 
I regisl ration seldom reduced the student load helow the normal 
IIP and not infrequently served to increase it 
Anyone faimliar with the tendency of gtudents to seek grades 
ere 1 8 will have no difficulty in recognizing that it is hif^hly 

«nti oiled. The commission does not wish to insist upon the adop- 
^ * apeci c type of withdrawal rule but recommends that 
ro^h conference between the two institutions such regulation bo 
neloped as wil test control the conditions that must^o met in 
jp different local situations. 

ork Hn!* “"“^'■ relationship in its bearing upon the evaluation of 

r resultinir whole series of regulations affecting 

Faulting m probationary action. Reference is, of course, to pro- 

lanu^theT academic delinquencies rather 

five teriqs following the fall of 1928, 899 stude^ were placed 
81870*— 31 ^13 
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upon probation at the University of Oregon. The number for the 
three terms of 1928-29 was 220. Of the total number of students 
placed upon probation 69.2 per cent clear it, 20.6 per cent are dis- 
qualified, and 10.3 p)er cent withdraw. Of those disqualified 14.6 
per cent were reinstated and made good, while 3.9 per cent were 
reinstated and failed. In the year 1928-29 ther^ were 116 who were 
dropped for scholastic reasons. In the same year a total of 1,783 
grades of withdraw and 2,406 grades of incomplete are found. The 
grade of incomplete must be removed within one year, except in 
physical education where Awo years are allowed. 

At the Oregan State College four types of probation are practiced. 

First, students below grade in one subject at mid-term receive 
notification from the registrar’s oflSce, and the names of these students 
are sent to the office of the dean of men or the dean of women for 
follow-up. Instructors are requested to submit to the dean of their 
school or head of the department in which they are teaching, a record 
of the students who are below grade in one sijbject or more. The 
dean or head of the department then transmits this record to the 
registrar’s office. 

Second, students reported below grade in two or more subjects at 
4 mid-term are placed on conditional probation, unles in the judg. 
ment of the committee such action is deemed inadvisable. A,n inter- 
view is a,lways arranged. The first step following this action is an 
interview with the scholarship committee, at which at least three 
members of the committee must be present The purpose of this 
interview is to warn the' student and to make lum aware of the 
seriousness of his situation, and to adjust the situation in any way 
possible. There is no fixed or arbitrary point determining whether 
or not a student is placed on conditional probation, but the most re- 
. cent basis used by the registrar’s office for placing the student on con- 
ditional probation was being below grade in seven or more term 
credita It is likely that .as time goes on the standard for conditional 
probation wiU become more definite. If, at the end of the term, the 
student’s work has been brought to a satisfactory status, the condi- 
tional probation is removed and no record is iilbde for this probation. 
On the other hand, if the work of the student alihe end of the term is 
still unsatisfactory (and here again no arbitrary standard is used^ 
but the judgment as to whether the student’s wock at the of the 
term is satisfactory or not rests w^ the scholarship committee) 
the record of probation dates from am nud-term, and the probation 
becomes one of three things: * , 

1. Suspension for* a pe^od from one tenn to a year, but condi-l 
tional probation rarely, if .ever, terminates directly in suspension. 
More often it becomes — . 


■Jfi 
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probft^<Mi| whicb is probstion of &o indofinlto nAtur^ 
anci length, or — . 


3. Term probfttion, whi<h is the most drastic type of probation, 
and which re(]uires that the student bring his work to a satisfactory 
status by the end of the tonn or be dropped from school for a period 
or from one to three terms. 


For the period of September, 1928, to May, 1930, a toUl of 993 
students were 'Subject to the Action of the scholarship committee. 
The largest numbers of these, both relatively and absolutely, came 
from Oregon and CaJifomia. A.bout one-fourth of the group from 
each btate (excepting Washington ^and Oregon) were suspended. 
Less than 10 per cent of those from Washington and about 20 per 
cent of those from Oregon were sus[>ended. 

()f those placed on probation the highest proportion of those re- 
leased from probation due to improvement in work were from 
Montana (50 'per cent)^ but for the groups having numbers suffi- 
ciently large for reliability, Oregon, California, and States other 
than Washington, California, Montana, and Idaho are about equal, 
with 40 per cent each. 


The summary shows that of the 993 students originally placed on 
])robation, 197, or roughly 20 per cent, were suspended; 387, or 
40*j>er cent, were removed. from probation eventually^; 192, or 20 
per cent, were still on probation as of May 5, 1930; and 217, or 20 
per cent, left college during the period under consideration and while 
on probation. 

It is extremely difficult formulate and apply uniform pro- 
bationary regulations as between two institutions. <The regulatiodh 
may be, and probably shoiild be, developed through conference but 
effective application of such rules is, from the educational stand- 
point, so dependent upon-pc^nal judgment of what is best for 
the individual that unifornyty of application is probably unde- 
sifable as well as difficult. 


Tests, grades, probationary action^ and an infinite number of 
other matters that deal ^ith the management of students as indi- 
ridualfi and as groups, may be regarded as closely related to, or as 
even the majm* functions, of a personnel system. In some institu- 
tions a special organization is developed for the purpose of handling 
student personnel work, although this % not essential to the existence 
)f a very ws^>defined phraonnel system in an institution. Bryadly 
<|>eaking, it is the purpose of a gpibnnel system to gather informa* 
•ion concerning the student and upon the basis of this information 
o provide aymtanoe to him and to the faculty, which will bring 
ibout the bc^ pebble adjastment between the etudent and his 
mvironment. ^lutewer ^personnel organization aocomplisbea thh 
nost effectiveiy in a spemfio inatitation is the propea* one. 
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At the present time each of the five institutions is developing its 
own personnel system. The Oregon Normal School is the only one 
of the three normal schools which seems to be aiming at a 
definite organization and program. At the Oregtm State Col- 
lege the personnel work is directly under the school of vocational 
education, at the University of Oregon it is under the department 
of psychology in the college of literature, arts, and sciences. It 
seems unwise to attempt to lay down any definite organization for 
all five institutions^ The function of a personnel system will de- 
pend to a great extent on the type of institution in whidi it exists 
and the type of student material with which it deals. A personnel 
.system for engineering students would probably differ materially 
from one for students in agriculture in the same institution or from 
die for architectural students in another institution. 

It is even doubtful whether the gathering of information aboiB 
the individual student can be done uniformly in all five institutions 
without considerable waste. There are certain essential facts as to 
liigb>-schDol record, parentage, age, expeHenca, intelligenGe, likes and 
«lis t1k csj etc., which should undoubtedly be obtaii»ed about every 
student. There are probably others, however, in which only agri- 
cultural college^ would interested or others which only the normal 
schools would want. 

It seems desirable to recommend, therefore, that a committee be 
appointed with representation from all five institutions to study the 
problem of a uniform personnel record. It may be desirable to make 
this record blank uniform only in certain respects and then to per- 
mit additional data to be collected in th^same or in-another record 
by each institution as it sees fit to do so. At the same time this 
commitee might well consider the possibilities of laying down c»- 
tain principles in the administration of the personnel system which 
would be followed in all institutions without attempting to force 
each of them to follow exactly the same procedure unless it proved 
desirable to do so. For example, the work of mental hygiene and 
the functions of the psychiatrist are closely related to personnel 
work. At the University of Oregon plans are now under way to 
develop this phase of the woi4c in the university healtli service while 
- at the Or^on State College what woric is being done along this line 
is carried out by the college of education in oonnectioo with a coarse 
in mental hygiene^ In this cane it would seem deedrahh to allocate 
this work to the same department or school in both (or in aU) inati* 
tutiona, preferably in the health service in the Inrger institatioBs. 

In general, dierefore, it may be recommended that oniformitj m 
personnel record and aefaninistration should not be required bey<»|i 
the point at whidi it begins to hamper the particular putpoee of 
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system in any institution. A certain degree of uniformity is desir- 
able and eren essential for any inclusive research /program as well 
a.- for efficiency and economy but too much uniformity may decrease 
the usefulness of the system. 

Graduatioo 

Differences in types and purposes of work taken at the higher 
institutions justify variation in the requirements for admission to 
training in each of these fields; these differences also justify varia- 
tion in requirements for graduation not only with respect to sub- 
jects studied but also with respect to quantitive measures of work 
sni li as those of time aud credit. These statements should be rather 
obvious but the tradition of the 4-year college course and the 
later standard of 120 semester or 180 term hours required for the 
first degree have sometimes obscured the vai^dng amounts and types 
of ability and achievement demanded to master different under- 
graduate forms of instruction. Precise unifonnity as between the 
ro»niirements for graduation in different fields or as between institu- 
tions of different purpose may be regarded as evidence of adherence 
to mechanical and formal standards rather than as evidence that 
high standards are maintained. From this standpoint it is desirable 
to examine the various graduation requirements in force at the 
university and the State co^ege. 

At the university there are certain lower division requirements for 
all students. In addition all lower division students must clear 
either Group I or II and Group III or IV of the four subjects 
matter groupings, except in the colleges of law and of literature, 
«<ience and arts where Groups I, II, III, and IV must all be ful- 
filled. In addition, the last two mentioned colleges require a sopho- 
aiore option which is a continuation of a freshman survey course. 

-\fter the junior certificate has been obtained, certain upper 
livision requirements must be met. These are in all schools (1) 
1% term hours of work altogether; (2) not more than 46 term 
lours of the lowert passing grade; (3) 62 hours of upper division 
frork except that in all schools except literature, science and. arts 
this may be reduced to 45 hours upon recommendation of the dean 
»f the school in which the student is majoring; (4j 36 hours in a 
najor of which 24 must be in upper division (in business adminis- 
ration the student must clear 45 hours in a major) ; (6) 83 term 
mars of foreign language unless the student hks not less tlpn two 
ears foreign-language credit from high school in which ^ he 
akea mther 24 of SI bomu. fo all schools except literature, science, 
nd arts the badidOT hf sdenoe degree may be obtained by substitat- 
ng 86 term boors of social seienoe'or of science and for 
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the foreign-language requirements. In literature, scienoe, and arte 
both requirements must be met; (6) one year in residence earning 
at least 45 term hours, although class-extension work may be re- 
garded as residence; (7) the last 45 term hours must be earned 
through instruction offered by the University of Oregon; (8) not 
more than 60 hours may be earned by correspondence study. In 
addition the law school has certain special requirements for the 
bachelor of laws and doctor of jurisprudence degrees. In the school 
of music a' student may receive considerable credit toward the 
bachelor of music degree from practical music such as voice, piano, 
orchestra, glee’ club, etc. This tends to make work for the baclielor 
of music degree depend in large part upon physical persistence 
ratheT* than upon mental achievement. 

In general, it seems that although the requirements as set down 
appear quite formidable, they are not difficult to meet and that the 
scholarship requirements are not strict. The school of law is the 
only one which requires a certain grade point average for gradua- 
tion and this is only in the special degrees of bachelor of ‘laws and 
doctor of jurisprudence. The only thing resembling a requirement 
as to scholarship average for graduation is the limitation that not 
more than 46 hours may be graded as low as the lowest passing 
grade. In other words, a student may have an average grade de- 
cidedly below the average or middle grade and still graduate. 

It should also be noted that it is only within the last two years 
that the requirement of '62 (and in some cases 46) term houi-s of 
upper-division work has been made. Previous to this, ,a student 
was able to graduate from the University of Oregon without meet- 
ing any requirements as to upper division or advanced course work 
There is evidence, therefore, that the institution is attempting to 
secure a higher standard of work toward graduation. 

The basic requirements in all curricula at Oregon ^te College are 
English composition, 9 credits; economics, 8 credits; politics 
science, 8 credits; finance and administration or sociology, 8 credits 
natural sciences, 9 credits. Men in addition must have 6 credits ii 
military science and 3 credits ih physical education. Women must 
have 9 credits in physical education. The total number of credit 
required of men is 207; of women, 192! These are the minimun 
requirements. Some curricula demand IS credits in English aoc 
most demand more than the minimum in the natural acieuces auc 
in the social sciences. 

There is no upper or lower dividon ks such but no student 
admitted to junior standing until he has received the junior certifi-| 
cate. The requiremenis for this ate 100 credits lor mm and 90 
women toward graduation, with an equal iMunbar of grade poii 
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This certificate is Dot awarded until at least two terms have been 
spent in residence at the college. 

For a major, the student is required to have at letet 86 credits in 
one department or in closely related departments. Most of fbo ' 
curricula require more than this in the major. Students may take 
» minor consisting of not less tlwin 18 credits in some other department 
or school than the one of major work. 

In addition to the requirements stated above, a student most have 
prade points equal to the number of credits earned in order to gradu- 
ate. This corresponds to an average of C. 

The number of titles applied to the degrees granted by the Oregon 
institutions, in order that they may indicate with more or less accuracy 
the nature of the undergraduate specializations of different students, 
is somewhat bemldering. This practice, which is most evident at 
the university, m ju^ifi^ by the emphasis upon differentiation of 
specializatmn embodied in the graduation requirements of the uni- 
versity. These sound reasons for granting different undergraduate 
degrees or for granting the degree with a designation indicating the 
field of specialization, have less force at the State college, although 
the distinctions of curricula and graduation requirements as between 
agriculture and engineering, for instance, are so notable as to warrant 
the practice. In the opinion of the survey commission multipli- 
cation of titles is much less desirable than use of the two standard 
terms, bachelor of science and bachelor of arts, accompanied bv 
« (lescnptive phase such as in journalism, in engineering, etc. 

In view of the problems of curricular adjustment that must be 
solved by joint conference between the two institutions if the recom- 
mendations of the coinmission concerning fundamental coordination 
ire adopted,^ it is desirable that a committee similar to those ap- 
pointed for these purposes be designated to coordinate practices and 
rwpiirements of the two institutions with respect to graduation 
Kvpnrements and the terms to be applied to undergraduate degrees 
lat are granted. It should not be the purpose of such a committee 
) seek or to impose uniformity; the different characters and func- 
lons assigned to the institutions make uniformity of graduati<m 
^uirements and of degrees as between the institutions undesirable, 
t should rather be the purposte to determine jointly the differences 
hat are appropriate to these different functiqps. Such mutual 
greement should serve to define differentiation in conventional 
prms of time, ci^t, grades, and grade points in order po contribute 
5 better institutional and public understanding of distinctions be- 
<men educatitmal functicKis that are more fundamental than these 
lechanical and fonnal measures. The conimissioti believes that the 
>regon insdtuttons may make a real contribution to hi^ edneation 
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in America if they will thus give concrete expression to the very 
real differences among the various curricula with respect to the 
abilities and attainments required of students in order to acquit 
thertiselves creditably. Such expression might well serve to give 
effective recognition to the fact that four years of effort in college 
devoted by different students to different curricula, does not result, 
as it were, in the attainment of four gallons of education dipped 
from a comnaon spring. 


Chapter VI 


Articulation of Amounts and Business Management 


• 1 he law creating the State board of higher education requires 
that the board set up a uniform s}'steih of accounting for the higher 
I institutions under its charge. The author^^f the law probably had 
in mind two aspects of the need for unif^m accounting: (1) The 
interpretation, in terms of dollars And cents, of the activities carried 
on by the State’s higher educational institutions, in other words costs ; 
and (2) the use of uniform accounting in controlling the educational 
programs of the different institutions in such fashion as to secure a 
unified system. It is the purpose of this chapter to consider some 
of the implications of this requirement of the law and to suggest the 
))rinciples and procedures essential to the attainment of the purposes 
which such a system should serve. 

To devise a system of uniform accounting for five institutions of 
divei-se character, in which expenditures are as large as those of 
the Oregon institutions, is by no means a simple task. In 1929-viO 
fcthe estimated income of the institutions of higher learning in Oregon 
was $9,263,995. Savings in the expenditure of this large sum that 
may result from unity of bufdhess management and from uniform 
accounting mdl^^ constitute a relatively small percentage of the total, 
but in terms of dollars be sufficiently largo to enable th^ State’s 
program to be expanded or improved in ways that would be 
iiu|K>ssible otherwise. 

The complexity of the problem is increased by the fact that this 
income is derived from a variety of sources, ft is possible to group 
the sources of funds for support of higher education in the State 
under five major heads: Income from the State, from the Federal 
Government, from thesonitiee, from the students and from gifts 
and other sources, ■fl^ever, this simplification serves to conceal 
the problems involved in setting up a uniform system of accounts. 

Money from the Stite is derived under' 17 different State laws 
which provide for eontiuiixag appropriations from year to year and 
also from speeial appropriations made at every legislative session. 
Each of the t^fiintiiiigai^iropri^ is limited by the tehns of the 
hw, and in a^hiiikdMr of ihstanoes the purposes for which the mmiey 
may be eipimdM ^ ytfey iq^tdifioaUy ^fescribed. Ihi order to deteiv 
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mine whether the legal requiremente are being observed it is necessary 
to account for each of these funds. 

In the same way Federal funds are provided in accordance with 14 
different Federal acts and agreements. In several instances the 
Federal Government requires one type of accounting for one fund 
and another type of accounting for another fund. For example, 
the money received as a result of the Morrill Acts of 1862 and 1890 
is accounted for to the United States Office of Education in accord- 
ance with definite classification prescribed by that office. This classi- 
ficatimi has nO relationship, or very little relati<Niship, to' the classifi- 
cation and regulations imposed by the director of experiment stations 
in the Department of Agriculture with reference to the Hatch, 
Adams, and Purnell funds. Neither uses the same system as is used 
in accounting to the Department of Agriculture in the case of the 
Smith- Lever extension service funds. All are different from the 
accounting required in the case of funds received from Smith-Hugbee 
sources for the purpose of training vocational teachers. Yet all 
these requirements must be met by the State's system of institutioni) 
accounting. 

F unds are received from 30 counties in Oregon and the local con- 
tributors are entitled to as scrupulous accounting for money derived 
from the communities as is the Federal Government. 

Income from students is secured from tuition, laboratory, and 
other fees. In some instances these fees or charges against students 
are for specific purposes and contributed by the students with the 
definite understanding that they shall be expended for these pur- 
poses and not for others. Thus money contributed for the Iiealth 
service may reasonably be expected by parents and students to be 
expended for that purpose. All this involves strict fund accounting. 

Further, the general classification of ^ gifts and other sources” 
conceals a very complex situation with* reference to responsibility 
^for donations. There was a time in the history of American educa- 
tion when many persons were fearful that when they gave money to 
an institution, especially to a public institution, for a specific pur- 
pose, it would be lost in the general accounting and possibly diverted 
to other uses than for those whi<% it was intended. This fear has 
been overcome only by a type of I|pn4 accounting! which regards 
every gift for a specific purpose as an inviolable trust The person 
who provides $10^000 under the oondition that its inpome shall be 
devoted to the purchase of new books for the library in a specific 
field wishes to be reasonably assured that the inatitutiop will observe 
the oonditiona of the gift Ha or his heirs, should he able to deter- 
mine from the accounts of the institutioD at.any tiiqe whether the 
ymd is, xniintained .intaot and inoome devptjed to.th# puri>o« 
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There ie oonceaM tmder the head of gifts and other sonroee 
a variety of sources of income which must be accounted for specific 
(ally with refei||nce to actiyities and services carried on as a part 
of the educational <h: research program of the institution in order 
to determine actual costs of such operations. Thus sales of prod- 
ucts from experiment stations which are not in any sense profit, 
but are rather the salvaging of some of the costs of research work, 
should in fact be deducted from the expenditures for that purpose 
in determining the cost of the research. In the same way services of 
inspection or testing for which fees are charged must be accounted 
for with reference to the specific service if any real conception of 
the cost of such service is to be obtained. 

Accounting in the case of higher educational activity is farther 
complicated by the variety of activities and necessary operations for 
which money is expended. There is no single standarilized product 
or small group of products into whose creation set quantities and 
qualities of material and service enter without variation. While we 
are accustomed to speak of the students as the product of our edu- 
cational institutions the elements that go into the making of this 
student product are not the same for any two students. Even within 
the broad classification of making a student into an engineer or an 
agriculturist or a physician or a social worker or a scientific research 
worker, the combinations vary widely and each element requires 
exptmditure. 

In carrying out educational purposes the institutions purchase and 
use everything from rats to university professors, everything from 
thumb tacks to-buildings, from bird seed to tractors. In accounting 
for the use of all these services and materials there is no single com- 
mon measure of their value in the educational process. Rats may be 
used to carry <m an inveetiga^ion into problems of nutrition con- 
ducted by the home econcnnics department or they may be used by 
the medical school to d^rmine the effects of drugs. Tracbors may 
1)6 used for preparing land for an epic-making investigation or they 
may be used to acquaint students with the mechanism of their con- 
struction. Of two bocks of exactly the same cost one may be used 
by 20 undm*gradnate students,' the other may be need by a single 
specialized worker in the field that it covers. Obviously the signifi- 
cance of the cost lies wholly in the type of use that is made of any 
item for which e^wndituire u incurred. To account for educational 
expenditures and to mesanre their costs requires that the aooounta 
be set up to serve educational usage and purposes. The task of a 
uniform systW of aooountiiig, Uierefore, becomes especially difficult 
since it must be of such character is to satisfy the demands qf gbod 
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the fundamental purposes for which the institution exists, that is, 
instruction and investigation. 

The problem is rendered still more difficult by reason of the num- 
ber of persons that roust be responsible in the ultimate analysis for 
the determination of the expenditures needed to carry on specific, dif. 
ferent educational processes. No business officer ever lived who could 
determine of his own knowledge the amount and quality of a 8j)ecific 
chettiical needed for the beginning course in chemistry, for a research 
project in medicine, and for ari*agri cultural experiment. Nobusincm 
officer can have t)&e knowledge 4f materials and of their uses in all ot 
the many fields of knowledge that are included in an educational 
program. Only the persons actually engaged in the instructing 
process are able to tell for their own work what is needed in many 
areas of Expenditure. The same is true with reference to services 
within specific areas of educational endeavor. It is true that the 
institutions expend money for items and very large items, that are 
common to the entire group of institutions. Fuel, for Instance, in 
purchased and used by all. Typewriters and thumb tacks are stand- 
ardized products. " But even in these cases special coals may be 
required for experimental purposes, typewriters may need to be 
adapted to specific recording needs, and it may be necessary that 
even thumb tacks be purchased to meet the specifications of specific 
situations. In determining the expense of an institution, therefore, 
a wide variety of judgments is required. The accounting system or 
method of business management which prevents, in the interests of 
uniformity, the use of these judgments will defeat the educational 
purposes of the institutions, however excellent it may be from the 
standpoints of preventing the expenditure of money and for purposes 
of business accounting. 

It is rather apparent from this description of the difficulties in- 
volved in setting up a uniform system of accounting to serve both 
educational requirements and business methods that the primary 
emphasis must be upon educational administration. The account- 
ing system should ocHitribute to determining actual costs of institu- 
tional operations. It can give very little aid in determining the rela- 
tive importance of these actirities from an educational sUhdpoint 

Commofi practice among educationad institutions has not pro- 
vided a standard of educational accounting, or of fiscal reporiing 
among higher institutions. It has been maintained, with oongiderabie 
show of validity that no system can be devised which is applicable 
to more than one institution. This contention is supported by the | 
argument that the activities and standards of educationaf attainment , 
of any two institutions that may be selected differ so widely thet 
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method of accounting and a oniform systegi of business management 
that will furnish valuaUe educational and financial information. 
This belief is shared by a great number of business officers and 
administrators. A national committw has been set up to study this 
matter and funds have been provided oy. one of the foundations for 
the purpose of developing a standardized system of financial report- 
ing which will be applicable to institutions of all types and sizes. 
I'liis report is as yet not available as a guide in determining State 
prcM^ure that should be followed in setting up uniforni business 
operations in Oregon. However, certain essential functions char- 
acteristic of an educational accounting system may be defined. ’ 

1. Such a sy^m must provide for fund accounting. The board 
of higher edu<^ion is responsible to individuals for the use of 
gifts; to the State, for the various funds supplied by it; to the 
Federal Government for the funds furnished from that source; 
and to the counties for the specific funds that they supply. It is 
responsible to the students for fees collected from them for specific 
[)urposes. Only a system of fund accounting can enable the board 
to be sure that its various obligations for funds are observed. 

2. It must set up certain general classifications that are of sduiin- 
istrative and educational value into which all institutional activities 
may be fitted as imits. From the educational standpoint the unit 
activity is the essential factor. 

3. It must be so simple that the cost of its operation is not 
excessive. 

. 4. It must permit of reporting to the public and should reflect the 
nature of the educational program of the institutions. 

5. It must be suitable for statistical correlatioii with student and 
faculty activities. 

6. It must not discourage initiative ^or involve so many restric- 
tions and processes that it is easier to fail in educational enterprise 
than to overcome the intricacies of the financial system. 

Present diversity of institutional practice and business manage- 
ment makes it imppssible to determine relative costs with reference 
to operations thist are common to two or more of the Oregon 
institutions. This at any rate should be accomplished by the 
accounting system. 

The survey Mnmfiasion suggests upon the basis of an e x a m i n ation 
of i|0uiy hnndredi of reports and close contact with the national com- 
mittee now conaideniig whole matter that the accounting system 
set up be sqch.as to permit reporting in harmony with the system 
that is outlinnd'by. the paragnphs immediately following. 

' The'rbpoit shduld oonsist of four major divisions: First,, a bal- 
anoe statement; third, an expenditu^ 

fiyt fooithi a series of sdnidiiles presenti n g and explm- 
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ing by detailed listings signiBcant items that have appeared in p^. 
ceding divisions of the report. To these major divisions may well 
be added a fifth section containing supplementary information .^uch 
as summaries of facts concerning enrollments, degrees granted, re- 
sets of pledge campaigns, condition of subsidiary corporations, 
and other statistical studies that are' not properly a part of the 
financial report itself but which may be used as the basis for inter- 
pretation of the financial data giveUi Each of these major divisions 
of the report may be described in somewhat greater detaiL 

Govemiog Board 

The Oregon State Board of Higher Education is the governing 
board for all the higher institutions of the State. Its, expenses 
should he shown separately and it should have its own budget, ac- 
counts, aBd financial report quite independent of those of the insti- 
tutions, yet these expenditures are an element in^the cost of con- 
ducting each of the institutions in the Statens system of higher 
education and should be allocated to institutional expense. .While 
no method of such allocation is entirely without weaknesses it is 
suggested that apportionment of this expense in proportion to the 
pifblic funds (Federal, State, and local) received for the support 
of the institutions is as nearly equitable as any method easily appli- 
cable. A method of paying the expenses of the State board of higher 
education by allocation to the institutions should tend to increase 
the desire of the institutions that the board arrange to take over 
common business activities which may thus be managed at less cost 
to the entire system than is possible under scattered institutionai 
direction. 

It is frequently desirable to prepare schedules showing total 
expenditures of specific types distributed by operating units and 
shown by total, such as expenditures for salaries, fuel, telephone and 
telegraph, water, freight and cartage^ printing, sc^olai^ip aid, 
travel, publicity, and so on through a list whose length is determined 
solely by space and the opinion of the governing boahl with refer- 
ence to the value of knowing the coast of such itraas. Frequently, 
detached in this &shion from the edncathmal functions which 
they serve, expenditoree serve merely to satufy more or leas 
idle curiosity^ but on the other hand such items as tsl^raph and tele 
phone, fuel, travel, pubfieity, and rent, when compiled over a period 
of years, may call attention -to changing conditions or to the 
poeribility of effeeting economito. 

It will be noted that the preceding suggesticne are ooncemed with a 
system of reporting the financial operations of sdocatioD^ institd- 
tiooa; tbsy do not deal direotfy with aoeonitting msthods and prooe- 
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durt's. The connnisaion is not concerned with the speciGc system 
of accounting that is adopted further thiui to point out that unless 
't is designed to permit Gnancial reportings of the kind indicated the 
most important educational reasons for setting up such a system wifi 
be defeated. Thece are many accounting processes and methods all 
based upon sound pimciples; it is the function of experts in that 
iield to adapt these procedures to speciGcally educational require- 
ments as well as to the business requirements of money counting. 

The system of reporting suggested, or a similar one, supported by 
detailed schedules, shoiild provide deGnitionsof items and directions 
for classiGcation of activities that will permit institutions of different 
types and size to distribute all items of capital investment, income, 
and cx|)enditure under appropriate headings and thus afford com- 
parable Gnancial pictures of their operations in so far as these 
o|)eiations are of similar type and should also at the same time 
indicate clearly educational functions that atie peculiar to each. 
For example, it makes no difference whether an institution is a 
normal school, a university,- or a State college,i administrative ex- 
penditure in each case should be deGned in same terms, and 
include the same items in so far as they are elements in the adminis- 
trative expense of any institution. The ■|)rimary value of such a 
system lies in the fact that in making comparisons between insti- , 
tutions it is possible to be reasonably sure that all items of similar 
rharacter are dIassiGed in the same way rather ^han distributed to 
iliffereut major classiGca|ions by different institutions. Provision 
is made for variation of organi^tion and procedure in actual opera- 
tion as between institutions but operations of similar purpose are 
brought togrther. Thus it is possible to determine whether institu- 
tions operating under different methods of administrative organiza- 
tion are spending 'smular or differing proportions of their total 
resources for this phase .of institntioi;||ti activity. Determination of 
(lie fact of Tariaticm does not,fhowever, indicate, conclusively that 
from the edwetional standpoint the form ^f.admini^ration that 
costs propfNrticmately the least is better than the one that costs more. 
The reporting merely insures that variati^if^ iji administrative costs 
between the two institutions are not diie ifi different methods of Gnan- 
cial reporting of such costs. In the same way it is possible to 
classify instruction expenses in very diflj^;4nt subjects and for very 
different purpciees uiuW’ the general heamng of ^ instruction^” with 
assurance that the same tjrpea of expenditure are (xmaidered in both 
cases in detomijuag thm expenses. It is therefore poesible to 
determine Uie propoaiionate amount of total resduroes spent by the . 
two institutiotiSi ^ iaetnKtMii^ but it is imppasible tu ^determine 
vheCbec .^ ilwtitiUtidn that *iB teaching a subject not iueltided in 
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the work of the other is Rpending too large an amount for that 
specific field. Judgment in regard to the latter point must be based 
upon the relative importance of different activities in the life of the 
State and Nation and to a degree njxm the nature of the State’s 
educational policy or eren upon the nature of its social phiioeophv. 
The form of reporting should, by reason of the opportunity it grres 
to distingmsh specific subject ma^er and types of instruction, clearly 
expose the fallacy of the procedure which attempts to compare the 
financial efficiency of different educational institutions by dividing 
total instruction expense by the total number of students. Inevita 
bly it must cost more to accomplish some types of educational 
purpose than others; financial reports of the kind proposed should 
make it perfectly evident that in the educational world as in the 
agricultural, it costs less to produce a pea than to produce i 
cantaloupe. 

At the present time five different systems of management handle 
the business of Oregon’s higher institutions of learning. Each of 
these systems has its own policies, its own procedures, its own recortfe 
and business forms, its own methods of report making. In no two 
instances is it possible to determine the amounts spent for a general 
class of expenditures such as administrative expenditures, with reason- 
able assurance that the statements embody all the same type of costs. 
Terminology and groupings are so different that comparable itetts 
are concealed and dissimilar activities appear to be comparable. It 
is very important, therefore, that under the direction of the State 
board of higher education adequate measures be taken to insure ac- 
counting and business procedures of such uniform character that a 
standard method of reporting financial condition and operation may 
be prescribed and adhered to. 

One means of accomplishing these purposes was frequently sug- 
gested to the survey commission, that of concentrating business 
operations of all institutions in the office of the State department 
of higher education. This proposal is seriously opposed by the 
institutional administrations upon grounds that deserve careful con* 
sideration. Fundamentally the objection to removing responsibilify 
for the business operations of an institution from the direct control 
of the administrative officers of that institution may be tiaeed to the 
belief that this would result in removing from the oAcen responsible 
for educational administration the means of exercising th|it respond- 
bility. The president is held responsible fbr the - efieotive a nd 
economical conduct of the instructing and research programs of the 
institution. Effectiveness and aoonemy are depeodeot wpoo me 
of the funds available as and when they are demaikiled hf the educa- 
tional prognun. It is neceuMiy that the preddeot httr# at ail 
times immediately under his control the financial instnunenta 
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agencies through which the educational program may be carried on. 
A central business office for all the institutions would, it is feared, 
introduce intermediate and time-consuming processes which would 
make it awkward and difficult for the president to use the financial 
resources effectively in carrying out the educational policies and proc- 
esses for which he is responsible. Educational management; i^nld 
be as difficult under such dual control as would the coordination of 
the right hand of one person with the left hand of another. 

Experience in other States with central State 'purchasing agents 
and other centralized forms of business control over different insti- 
tutions tends to support this viewpoint. Further, it is difficult to 
believe that such centralized business management could be kept 
within the limits of mere accounting and business service for and to 
the educational officers of the institutions. The tendency always is 
for control of operations and program to concentrate where the finan- 
cial power rests.% Therefore, it is contended that the presidents of 
the instituti<ms and their educational ofiScers would gradually become 
the servants of the bus ines s office and that there would be substituted 
for the educational direction of the capable and outstanding human 
personalities who are institutional presidents a kind of impersonal 
direction by a business mschine and by accountants more concerned 
with the sacredness of rules and the conservation of forms than with 
the use of, money to create educated young men and women or to 
discover truth through the processes of investigation. 

The survey commission is in entire accord with the views that 
underlie these contentions; it believes that any form of centralized 
business management that is independent of the control and use of 
the admimstrativa officers responsible for the educational programs 
of the institutions will result in inefficiency and waste. At the same 
time the oommissioD recognizee that there are elements of waste in 
the present unaasociated and independent conduct of business opera- 
tions by five separate offices. It recognizes that the State board of 
higher education can not secure comparable records essential to 
coordination of the higher educational program of the State as a 
whole under e xi s ting differences of procure and record keeping. 
This is true even though the institutions are . perfectly honest in 
their attempts to respond to requests for information. Definitions 
and selections have to be made and difiTerent persons place "different 
interpretations upon the significance of certain elements. Further, 
the conumiaicMa noognises that it is probable thet a larger proportion 
of the funds clevoled to higher education in Oregon is being spent 
upon the ntare ion of the business machinery of the university 
and the State ooUtgothui would be required if these two institutions 
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were under one administration and one business tnanugAment. Thk 
judgment is supported by certain comparisons that it is possible to 
make with the proportion of available funds spent for overhead and 
business management in certain States where the university and land- 
grant college are one institution. Although comparisons of this kind 
are^difficult because of different methods of financial reporting used 
by different institutions computations were possible in the case of 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, and Ohio, which seem to indicate 
that Oregon with its separate institutions is spending a larger pro- 
I>ortion of the total institutional funds for overhead and business 
management than are these other Stittes where the land-grant insti- 
tution is also the State university. Missouri and New Jersey each 
spend 6.5 per cent for these purposes; Nebraska spends 6.6 per cent; 
and Ohio 4 per cent. As compared with these States Oregon spends 
8.» per cent. If it be assumed upon the basis of these figures that by 
combining the business management of the University of Oregon and 
the Oregon State College even 1 per cent of the total budget might be 
saved for educational uses instead of being spent to keep tbe busines 
machinery going, the total upon the basis of the estimated income 
for 1929-30 would amount to approximately |^,000 per year. 

In view of the apparently coveting requirements of educational 
administration and of business economy, both of which the commis- 
sion fully recognizes, the problem becomes one of suggesting methods 
whereby educational effectiveness may be preserved and more econom- 
ical business operation secured. In the opinion of the survey com- 
mission these purposes may be accomplished by creating in tbe SUte 
department of higher edpeation the means to perform certain serv- 
ices for the institutions that can be carried on more economically 
at a centi^ point and that are not inherently local and involved in 
pi^rvation of administrative control This* area may be defined 
^th sufficient definiteness to indicate certain specific types of serv- 
ice that may be thus performed. 

It should be evident that business activities which involve con- 
tact with students, immediate supervision of boUdinga and grounds 
and of clerical help, the issuing of supplies, care of eqnipment, and 
the operation of local enterprises such as dining halls, lalmdries, and 
dormitories must be performed locally. It is not appment, how- 
ever, that those functions which oooeem custody, preMrvation and 
investment of funds, and the keepmg of records thereof is enentially 
a h>oal function or related to the preservation of administtative con- 
pietoe futons iavolve careful extended bookkeepipg opera- 
tions ; in the opinion of the sorvey canuniatnao operations could 
be carried on effectively and more eoooomieal^ ai. n central point. 
Statistical study of the financial reoofda and Um^ oor^alai^ipns with 
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records of attendtnee, grades, graduation, and so on involves the 
canying on at each institution of much manual labor. It should 
be possible to assemble in a central office serving all institutions 
modem mechanical equipment for much work of this kind that 
wouhl be too expensive for duplication in each institution but that 
won 111 enable such work to be cairied on by mechanical means more 
quickly and economically. Assuming that a uniform system of 
accounting and reporting should be established in all institutipn^, 
each institution must pot in much time and effort in compiling 
and assembling information required for the guidance of^fhe State 
board of higher education in determining the condition and relation- 
shi[)s of the entire higher educational system of the State. When 
these institutiional reports are received it is necessary for the office / 
of the executive secretary of the board to assemble and rearrange 
the institutional reports in accordance with the requirements of the 
board. A OTstera whereby the institutions might furnish the board • > 
with the (mginal reewds or raw data with reference to certain 
standard requirements would save institutional labor in compiling 
and with modem equipment available in a central office would permit 
of the most economical assembly there of pertinent data from all 
the institutions. In the opinion of the survey commission it is 
desirable that the State board of higher education establish such a 
centralized statistical and recording service; it is believed that its 
uses and the economies that would result would develop rapidly as 
its advantages became evident from experience with it not only for 
financial purposes but for purposes of educational research and 
control by the departments and aHhinistrations of the institutions. 



Chapter VII 


Gwrdination of Gipital Investment 


Duplication of work as between institutions does not necessarily 
mean wasteful doubling of plant and equipment for the conduct 
of >iioh work. If both institutions are using their facilities for the 
conduct of a specific type and grade of work to full capacity, trans- 
ferring all of this activity to one campus would mean a doubling 
of the facilities upon that campus for that type of wort 
It is true that this doubling of capacity upon one campus may 
fre<]uently be accomplished somewhat nu|tp economically than pro. 
vision for the same amount of work by two institutions, since it is 
usually possible to create a single unit of a given capacity more 
i lioaply than to construct two units, each of which has half that 
ca[uuity. Thus concentration of work at one place is likely to 
result in economy of capital investment even in the cases when such 
conocutration would be accompanied by no corresponding saving 
in the direct cost of instruction. 

The siii^'ey staff made a very careful and elaborate .study of build- 
ing use by the five higher educational institutions of Oregon. It is 
impossible within the compass of this survey to present all the 
information derived from the data assembled but certain phases of 
this study are pertinent to .the questions raised by the preceding 
paragraph in regard to economies in the use of capital that the State 
may effect both in the use of existing pfknt and in future construction. 

No entirely satisf^^ry measure of plant use has been devised. 
However, a very useful calculation may be developed. It is assumed 
that each class and laboratoi-y room may bq^used 86 hours a week. 
The student capacity in each room in ecich building of the entire 
educational plant ia then determined. By multiplying the number 
of students that each room would accommodate by 86 a theoretical 
measure bf 100 per cent usage of each room is obtained in terms of 
student-hours. Actual schedules of room use in the Oregon institu- 
tions were studied and actual itxHU use determined by multiply- 
ing the number of students in each clasB that occupied the room by 
the number of perioda each class used the room. By adding 
numbers, together a figure was obtained that represented the student 
hours used. Thig figure was then divided by the number representing 
theoretically coniplets use of the room and a paroentage obtained. 
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By amngivg these percenta^ for tlie rooms in escii building a 
descending order the theoretical median percentage stadmt use of 
that building was determined. Similar treatment provides a the- 
oretical percentage student use of the entire edocationid plant of each 
institution. ^ 

Table 1 whidi shows this median per cent for each building should 
be interpreted as follows: 

At Monmouth the administration building contains 13 rooms. The 
theoretical percentage student use as given is 23.7 per cent This 
means that 6 rooms were used less than 23.7 per cent of tbeoretiai 
full capacity and 6 were used more than 23.7 per cent. 

The figures contained in the table should, not be interpreted as 
meaning that the institutional plant, at La Ormnde for ig 

used only 23.7 per cent as efficiently as may reasonaUj be expected, 
nor that in any case the difference between 100 per cent and the 
percentage given will reinesent the greater service maj 
demanded of institutional officers in their use of the planL 
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It is impossiUe to attain the theoretical 100 per orat use of the 
educational plant and equipment. This is true for a number of ret- 
sons. Certain types of work are abeohitelj en wmtial to a balanced 
educational cnnioiliim. They can not be omitted even though rela- 
tively few atodenti qpend oomparativdy few honn upma them; 
the fmilitieB mart be provided altiioo|^ ffiey can be need but a small 
portioaof tbetiina. TliiamaybeillasIzatedl^tliepoQltiyaDdboTti- 
coKure boildmgi at OorvalKa Sodi buildi^ eapec^y dcmgned 
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to meet tlie neods of instruction in poultry nnd for an ph*a<t 

of horticiiltiire are not raitable for many other instractional pniv 
poses. It is obTHNis that the coiriciila in agricaltare thi« 

instruction. It is equally obvious that to requine students to toW* 
such a large pn^wrtioQ of these sabjects that tocilities iroald 
be in use to fall capacity would result in an onreascmable distor- 
tion of emphasis. The same type of consideration is applicable with 
reference to facilities that must be provided for advanced or special- 
ized work and for research ; the very natare of the woric is soch that 
the plant and eqoiproent provided can not be used to full capacity. 
Further, institational officers can not determine exactly the numtwf 
"of students that will enroll in qiecific classes daring any ooe year. 
Kor is it poss ibl e, or in. the long ran *<vwioinu*»l, when new baildings 
ire constructed to provide facilities that will be immediately utilized 
to the limit of their capacity. Stadent bodies in the past have 
constantly tended to grow larger and room size and building <nrA 
must be planned with reference to such future growth. Many of the 
buildings in Or^on were planned with rooms of siae very much 
greater than is needed under specialization of subject matter and the 
diversificatKHi of offerings required by a modern curricula. Student 
interests shift fran one subject to another and <me carriculum to 
another many tiiuea during the life of an edncttional plant. TTeiwvi 
it is difficult to determine when buUdingB are constructed the 
>ize and number of rooms that will be demanded daring the life of 
the building. For these and othemreasons that need not be presented 
liere, educators are inclined to agree that an educational building 
that shows from 40 to 50 per cent theoretical median percentage stu- 
dent use is very effidently empliyed and that an entire location plant 
that shows 40 pw cent median student use is being used almost as com- 
pletely as may be expected. 

Upon the basis of these judgments the three normal schools appear 
to be using their planta much les effimently than might be 
In the case of the normal schools at Ashland and La QrJnde, where 
the buildings an new and the schoola just <foveloping, it is probable 
that this low efficiency may be aacrihed in large part to proviskm for 
the future. Under these oonditioos a low percentage imwliiin ytndnfiA 
use is not special cause for otmoern exo^ as the practices that are 
made posailde by sodi liberal room space may become fixed as a 
standard for the fhtan when th* b ecom e laiger 

hence may lea4 tp demands for further aooommodatum which would 
not be neceaauy wjHk effbieiit achedaling. 

Docmal at.Monmoo^ howewy diows a ntj low 

median perceiiUge^M^i|^ whkh.cannqt^ be expUined open than 
groonda,. bnihfipg^ wbidi'contaiwt the oAoes, 
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auditorium, and library, in addition to 18 classrooms, shows a theo. 
retical 23.7 per cent median percentage student use. This build^ 
is old, the rooms are large, poorly arranged, and in spite of excelieS 
janitorial care, tl»e building presents a shabby and somewhat depres- 
ing appearance. The fact that the rooms are so large makes H 
impossible to maintain the variety in offerings required hj 
a modem teacher-training curriculum and at the same time 
develop classes which will fill rooms’ to their rated seat- 
ing capacity. This becomes evident when we examine tht 
median period'’' percentage that represents the median of the 
possible number of hours that each room may be used upon the basis 
of maximum use of 36 hours per week. Upon this basis the class- 
rooms in the administration building show a 62.5 per cent median' 
period use of room. This is high. That size of room, rather than 
failure to use room, gives the low median percentage student use 
is evident al.so from the fact that a room in the Evangelical Church 
is used to supplement the classrooms in the administration build- 
ing. Upon the basis of period use the room in the Evangelical 
Church shows a 61.1 per cent maximum use. It is apparent that 
for the space inclosed by its four walls the administration building 
is much more poorly adapted to the purposes of a modem curriculum 
than would be afforded by the same space if it were broken up .into 
rooms of proper size. The%oonclusion of the survey commission that 
the administration building is overcrowded in the sense of having 
to accommodate a large number of classes and that it is poorly 
adapted therefore, to the enrichment and specialization of curriculoin 
recommended by another portion of this report is confirmed by the 
obeervations and personal investigations of the survey staff. 

No relief can be found by partitioning large rooms so as to pro- 
vide a greater number of class and laboratory meeting places. Quite 
apart from the matter of sound interference the height of rooms 
and the arrangement of light are such as to' make this solution 
impossible. Nor can relief be found by adapting space now devoted 
to offices and to the library to class purposes. Offices are small 
and almost continuously occupied. The library is extietnely limited 
in book storage space and most undesirably overcrowded readers 
at aH boors. In the opinion of the survey commiasdon enrichment 
of the cnrriculum and provision for a student body of the size that the 
institution shoold accommodate in order to serve its terfftoiy can be 
acoomplidrnd only by thorough rernddhling of elisting facilities and 
by pro vijDon for new oonstroction. It is nrgentlr repoi^etid^, there- 
fbn>, that the State provide apprtiiii|iite^ $300,0d0 for'iteU itionstrue- 
tion and f6r wmode^ni^ tlie blabt at' plan 
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should provide for a modem library building with a seating ca- 
pacity for 30 per cent of the student body and for ample stack space. 
It should provide for a safe auditorium seating the entire student 
body and for class and laboratory rooms to permit the simultaneous 
mating of one-half again as many classes as e^st at present. 

Ujxin the basis of the standards proposed, the university does 
not show a very efficient use of the plant as a whole, or of any 
single building therof. This is in part due to unwise planning in the 
past which has resulted in the multiplication of small units and the 
building of extravagantly cheap buildings. In part it is due to the 
wide variety of subjects that are offered on the upper division level 
for the purposes of specialization over almost the entire range of 
knowledge. In part it is due to the type of class scheduling that 
peeks to concentrate work in the morning hours. 

At Corvallis the median percentage student use of the plant as a 
whole is somewhat higher than at Eugene, but falls considerably 
short of the proposed standard. Nevertheless, three buildings, 
mechanic arts, commerce, and the administration buildings, reach the 
standard proposed and the two rooms in the armory are used in 
excess of theoretical completeness. -Nine of the 22 buildings con- 
sidei-ed at Corvallis show a median percentage use in excess of 
the highest median percentage building use at Eugene. On the 
other hand, two buildings at Corvallis show a smaller percentage 
than the building at Eugene that ranks the smallest percentage of 
use. Part of the apparent failure to use buildings to the fullest 
(‘fhcicncy is due, as is also the case at Eugene, to highly specialized 
offerings and to concentration of scheduling during the early part 
the clay aAd failure to utilize Saturday hours extensively. Prob- 
ably the somewhat higher use of the plant as a whole is due to con- 
sistent plant development over a long period of years with future 
demands in mind. This better plant development has resulted from 
control by a single aditainistration over a long period of years and 
also from a relatively consistent rate of growth. 

Tlie commission is of the opinion that the efficiency of use of 
class and laboratory rooms may be increased in both institutions con- 
siderably by the adoption of three policies; (1) Class scheduling 
for the purpose of assuring use of rooms for a greater number of 
hours per day ; (2) distinct separation of funds available for educa- 
tional purposes from those available for capital investment ; (3) Al- 
lotment of institutional function in aecordanoe with the racommen- 
dation made by the oommisBioD in Chapters II, III, and IV of this 
report. , 

I Each of these proposed methods of securing economical use of 
sapital inves tm ent requires more extended discussion. 
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Students and professors alike prefer to get their classes over with 
in the morning in order that their time may be free for other pur- 
suits during^ the afternoon and evening. Traditions of academic 
leisure are such that only gradually is it regarded as reasonable, 
either by the faculty or students, that Saturday hours should be 
taken up by the work that it is their main business to perform. 
Thus it is quite common for educational institutions to regaiti only a 
portion of the day as open for the scheduling of classes or laboratoiy. 
These traditions and prejudices have in some cases apparently reason- 
able bases. However, the matter of expense involved in accommo- 
dating our present student bodies is one that must be considered 
seriously. The State and other public agencies are contributinfr to 
public highe^ education in such fashion as to make it possible for 
students to receive a college education for a personal expenditure far 
smaller than the cost of such education. It appears reasonable that 
the State should insist that this money be spent efficiently even at the 
expense of academic traditions of leisure and convenience. It is 
sometimes asserted in defense of limitations of scheduling class 
hours that students nuist earn their way and must be left free, there- 
fore, to devote themselves to remunerative occupations during the 
afteraoon. There is force to this contention but in view of the pro- 
portion of the expense of education that the State is paying the 
question may be raised whether the State is also obligated to conduct 
its educational work inefficienUy from the financial standpoint in 
order to permit students to earn money while in college. Inefficient 
room use is also promoted by the idea Aweloped during the period 
when space was ample that a professor has a mortgage upon a room 
even when he is not using it, just as he has a claim upon his residence 
even though he may be absent from it. idea tends to prevent 

scheduling rooms for purposes other thah those to which they are 
primarily devoted. Provision^ of office space for the staff tends to 
make it less necessary that classrooms be occupied by the professor 
when no classes are held. It is true that certain rooms provided with 
special eqnipiMiit can not be used for other purpoM Neverthe- 
less, in the opinion of the survey commission, it is highly desirable 
and indeed essential that the institutions attain a reasonably high 
percent^ of use of all space provided before calling npon the State 
for additi^al coostrat^oii. The standard of plant elBcieiicy in prao- 
ticaUy all institutions is exceedingly low. The insdtatioiis of Oregon 
probably as compared with similar inatitutiona elsewhere show a 

rolativdy high-plut use. This fact does not justify the oonditions 
that exist. 
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Ufider present conditions of institutional financing in Oregon 
IS well as in many other States large sums ane provided from 
\ arioiis sources which may be turned to any purpose desired by 
the administration or by the governing board. Thus millage tax 
incume may be used ei^er for educational purposes or for plant 
development. Student fees likewise are in many instances avail- 
able for dii^t administrative and instruction charges or for capital 
investment. TJnder these craditions one of two tendencies is likely 
to develop: (1) The educational pre^ram may be starved in order 
to provide for plant needs and (2) the pl^t development may 
be starved to care for direct instructional costs. The problem thus 
confronting administrators and governing boards is that of adjust- 
ing these three types of income in such fashion that neither educa- 
tion program nor plant requirements suffer. ^Probably these officers 
are best qualified to determine both educational and capital re- 
(|uirements. lifevertbeless, the fact that a single fund may be used 
for either or both .types of expenditure tends to conceal from the 
]HH>{)Ie and from legislators especially th^r own responsibilities 
in the matter. In the opinion of the survey commission it is highly 
desirable that; certaip specified millage taxes be limited to expendi- 
tures other than those for capital investment and that capital in- 
^ e.stinent be provided for (1) by special millage provision, (2) by 
s{)ocial appropriation, and (3) by donation. Of these throe methods, 
spMH-ial milla^ proviaon for capital investment has the advantage 
of permitting a long-time building program with reasonable assur- 
ance that the program can be develops The second subjects the 
higlier educational program to frequent appeal to the legislature 
where the decision will sometimes be made upon grounds other Ahan ^ 
those of the adbili^ of the State and its responsibilities to its higher 
educational program, but it also requires and gives opportunity 
for appeal to the legislature and the people of the State upon the 
basis of facts. The third method, that of provision of plant by 
gift, will be used in any case to supplement the other methods used. 

The preeidont of the Oregon State College described as fol- 
lows the problem that confronts the administrator when millage in- 
come and student fees are available either for instruction or capital 
iu vestment: , 

Alihonati u anoch aa powlbk at millapn tax Income haa been aavad fov the 
coDstroctloo or iKrnHuy h aU d ln f tnm jear to year, the BwrglD betweea 
total fneoBM uad seeda'te aalilnteiiaaco cnidiially became lem and Ism follow- 
Ina isei unit fa tbo Can oC mar the ngran'or U» coUece foond U advimble 
to w ta hWa b a vediltiil talttn m fee, the taoame from which, along with 
from DooimUsak t s ItW a wm devoted to meetiiif the iMit pmaabif oee^ 
of the ooll^ Cer tp^dligi. lacteadm dnuuidB vpm the laatltutton la the 
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meantime have becmae ao great, however, that next year practically all tW. 
Income of the collets, from tuition fees as well as mlllage taxes, will 
qnlred for maintenance. Under these conditions all but the most Immediate 
and imperative needs for buildings have necessarily been deferred from year 
to year, and many old and Inefflcient bnlldlngs (some of them dangerons fire 
hazards) have been kept in service long after they sbonld have been raiaL 
In the selectivp^ocess of determining tvbat buildings most be built and wkit 
deferred, all needs of the Institution have been carefully considered year by 
year. 

In a State like Oregon, where a large portion of the students b 
the public institutions are from families of moderate inean.s, tht 
qu^tion may be <raised very properly whether the State should ex- 
{)ect students to contribute through fees to the development of per- 
..inanent. plant. It is true that tuition rates in the public institutions 
are low for citizens of Oregon. In spite of some s^timent which 
favors entirely free public higher education it is doubtful whether in 
Oregon there is any serious objection on the part of citizens or stu- 
dents to paying a part of direct educational costs. The commission 
is of the opinion that the people of Oregon believe that the student 
fees go directly and exclusively into administrative and instruc- 
tional expense ; it does not believe that the p^ple of the State realize 
that part of the money pAid by students is being used to build up the 
plant for the use of students of succeeding generations. Although 
it may be argued that it makes no difference to what purpose thtee 
moneys are devoted so long as they do not in any case pay the entire 
cost, yet it is doubtful whether the people of the State would regard 
this contention as having much force. It is also the opinion of Uw 
^mmission that the task of administrators in presenting the needs 
of the institutions will be considerably clarified if the present millage 
taxes are devoted to administrative purposes, to direct instructional 
cost, and to operation and maintenance of plant and if student fees 
are devoted exclusively to direct instructional purposes. This woi^Jjj 
require special provision by means of special millage or by special 
appropriation for capital investment. 


Adoptioa of a Policy of Alkxabon of Functioiis 

Examination of class 8<^edule8, already presented in part by 
Chapter H, shows that upper division classes in the fields npw cov- 
ered by both institutions are, upon both campuses, relatively small. 
If all such classes were confined to one or the other institution, it 
woqld be possible to use both buUdinga and instructors more 
eflficiently. Classes and laboratory groups in these special fields on 
the upper division level would by such union approach more neariy 
e&ieni aiie. It would be possibla, tberefoni, to raise tile rnediiS 
percentage student use of the present plants oonaiderAbly and at ths 
same time develop needed expansions of offeiringa in both insfitu- 
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tions. Farther, provision of facilities that must be made in the 
future could be done more economically in one plant than in two. * 

This does not mean in the Oregon situation that it would be better 
tt this laudato to unite the two institutions upK>n one campus. 

Quite apart from historical background and sentiment the State 
DOW has a large investment upon both campuses. Tliere is no prac- 
tical means of getting this investment back from either campus if 
one were abandoned. Both must be utilized now, and the problem 
therefore is to propose a plan which will insure the most economical ^ 
use of the present plant and the most economical future development. 

This, in the opinion of the survey commission, neces.sitates a com- 
promise between present conditions and those that might obtain if 
the 'institutions had been developed upon a single campus. In other 
words, the problem is to obtain, in so far as possible, the advan- 
tages that would be derived if. the institution at Eugene and the 
institution at Corvallis had been, or could in the future become, a 
single institution upon two campuses. The commission believes that 
these advantages can most nearly be attained by the division of 
functions already recommended. 

The division of functions recommended has direct bearing upon 
economy of investment of capital in class and laboratory facilities 
but in addition it is important in d<itermining investment in facili- 
ties that are of general service such as investment in the library. * 
Both of these aspects of capital investment hnay be considered 4xf- 
gether. During the course of the survey work detailed estimates 
of building and plant ne^ds in order of priority were obtained 
from administrative oflScers of all institutions. These statements 
were reviewed by the survey staff upon the basis of building inspec- 
tions, special studies of attendance and course data, and in the light 
of recommendations contemplated by the commission with refer- 
ence to allocation of the offerings of the various institutions. 

That the coordination of institutional function has a direct bear- * 
ing on possible economy of capital investment in ‘ the plants at 
Eugene and Corvallis is made evident by the discussion that fol- 
lows. The estimates of admini^rative officers concerning their 
plant needs for the neit 10 years were carefully examined and the 
list considered by the survey staff from the standpoint of what 
would be required by the institutions if they continued to develop 
independently and without further coordination of function than 
that which exists’ at present. These lists were fhen arranged with- 
out reference to ^tbe priorities suggested by administrative officers 
in parallel colnmiw. No new construction not included in the ad- 
ministrahve estimates was added by the commission. This arrange- 
ment presented in stiikiiig form the duplicktion contemplated in a 
coBsidierabfe pnttioii of Che future capital development. 
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The imiTersity at Eu^ne contemplates during the next 10 yeai 
the construction of a library building at a total cost of $750, 00( 
of which the first unit is estimated at $500,000 and the second i 
$250,000. The State college at Corvallis contemplates an addi 
tion to its present libraiy, to cost approxiinately $^50,000,^ thu 
bringing the total investment in the library building to $l,100,00c 
Both these buildings are planned upon the assumption that both in 
stitiitions will continue to develop upper division and graduati 
work in the sciences. . If the allocation of function proposed b' 
the commission is adopted, it would be possible to modify the plan 
for the library building at Eugene to omit stack, seminar, anc 
reading room provision for upper division and graduate work it 
the sciences. In the opinion of the survey commission it shoulc 
be possible to construct the first unit at a cost of not much in extyi 
of $350,000 by reason of economies effected by this and. other means 
But the greatest saving will come in the investment in books anc 
equipment for upper-division science that should result from con 
fining provision of these expensive facilities to one campus. Ii 
the same way, although not so strikingly, perhaps, since the institu 
tion at Corvallis does not offer a major in the arts and humanitie; 
at present, savings in llbra||^ space and in investment for book< 
should be effected by more exactly defining lower-division work in 
the arts, humanities, and social sciences and limiting the work at 
Corvallis to this leveL ' The present tendency is to duplicate at 
Corvallis to a considerable extent the facilities for upper-division 
work in these areas, although no degree is granted in this field. 
The condition of the library at Eugene is suctepd its overcrowded 
use is so evident that the survey commission calT not recommend too 
strongly that the institution be provided immediately with a new 
and modem library building designed to accommodate the fields ol 
work recommended as the peculiar function of the university. 

Among the buildings included in the 10-yea^rogram at Eugene 
are the following: Chemistry building, $150,0(flf chemistry-research 
budding, $75,000; and a biology building, $150,000; a total pro- 
posed investment of $375,000 in the fields of chemistry and biology. 
The plan for the development of the plant at Corvallis projxKes 
a chemistry building to cost $355,000; a chemical-engineering build- 
ing to cost $180,000; a biological-science b uilding to cost $525,000; j 
and an animal -science building to cost $310,000, a total proposed in - 1 
vestment of $1,370,000, for%e purposes of instruction and research 
in the chemical and the biological sciences and their applications. 
The commisBion is in entire accord with the desire of the State 
college to provide a biological-science building in the immediate 
future to accommodate the research of the Agricultural B^perinient 
Station in this field and to housa laboratories and rooms for instruc* 
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[jon. It abo reciMnmends the eonetroction of a chemistry building 
|o provide for this important aspect of the work of the State college. 

' urther, the commission is convinced that the university is in urgent 
leed of modwn provision for laboratories and class space for lower- - 
ii vision work in the sciences. The point that it is desired to make 
IP re, however, is that plant investment at Eugene and at Corvallis 
niist be planned with reference to the libraries, the science buildings, 
ind other recitation and instructing facilities that will be needed 
under the proposed reallocation and coordination of function. The 
)lant development at neither institution can be planned independ* 
ntly of development at the other if the coordination of function 
pcommended by the commission is adopted by the State board of 
ugher education. It becomes essential that the entire combined 
dant be developed with reference to the combined program. This 
planning will have to be done with reference to the nature of the 
rnordination program that is adopted, but the commission may em- 
ihasize certain very definite mtuations with reference to the plant 
leotls of the five campuses as indicative of the nature of the develop- 
Tient that Oregon must contemplate in the immediate future if its 
ligher institutions are to continue to function and enjoy the high 
reputation that they have in the past 
The plant at the university has been neglected. Many of the 
)uildings are old and poorly adapted to the modern requirements df 
instruction and research. Fifteen of the 30 buildings that may be 
regarded as constituting the educational plant upon the Eugene 
rampiis were built prior to 1920 and only 1 of the 15 was erected 
at an original cost in excess of $100,000. Johnson Hall, erected in 
cost $108,000. Hendricks Hall, erected in 191^, was neitt in 
^>st at $56,000. Only one other building, Oregon' Hall, erected in 
l\l6, cost as much as $50,000, although additions in 1915 to the 
li^ry, originally erected in 1905 at a cost of $25,000, and in 1910 
to ^ menb gymnasium, originally erected in 1909 at a cost of 
^'^2,000, also brought the cost of these buildings to slightly over 
^■»0.000. Two of the buildings were erected at a cost of approxi- 
mately $35,000 each and two at a cost of approximately ,^5,000 
pBch. Of 5 buildings induded in the 15 the most expensive cost 
i^8.000 and the least expensive, the infirmary, $3,000 including the 
Annex. One, Deady Hall, still used as a classroom in spite of its 
almost complete obsolesence, was erected In 1870 as a gift and is 
rery properly no longer assigned any value. Cheaply constructed, 
;mall buLldinga characterised the campus at Eugene prior to 1920, 
when jt was a relatively small school. Since that period 15 build- 
ings have been erected, two, Gerlinger Hall in 1921 and the men’s 
<lnrmitory in 1927, at a cost of something over $300,000 each, to- 
gether constituting fih investment greater than for the entire group 
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of 15 buildings erectod before 1920. four other buildinpl 

erected since 1920 cost more than $100,000 each, the music building I 
$123,000, the education junior high group $143,000, the corfnnereel 
building $102,000, and McArthur Court, $198,000. Only 5 addi- 1 
tional buildings represent investments of any sise, the heating plant I 
with conveyor and tramway slightly over $100,000 ; Susan Campbell I 
Hall $86,000; architecture and allied arts group $73,000; Condon I 
Hall $93,000; and the journalism building $43,000. The conunission I 
is not informed concerning the cost of the fine arts building. I 

The survey staff inspected the entire plant of the university and 
was deeply impressed by the waste that has resulted from investing 
capital in small, cheaply constructed buildings that have a high rate 
of depreciation, involve great fire risks, and display practically no 
elements of the dignity and beauty that should characterize a great 
center of learning and culture. In the opinion of the survey com- 
mission, practically the entire plant of the university should be re-, 
built by replacing obsolete and flimsy structures by fireproof, 
well-designed buildings. The great number of small, make-shift 
sheds, transformed dwellings, and wooden barracks scattered over 
the campus should be razed and replaced by substantial buildings in 
relatively large units that will constitute a part of a harmonious 
campus plan. The cheap construction that characterizes even the 
newer buildings, such as the commerce building, the journalism 
building, and Condon Hall, should be abandoned. The per student 
investment in the plant upon the Eugene campus is low, but it is 
higher than that of some other institutions which have expended 
their funds upon substantial and permanent stnicinres. 

The plant at Corvallis has been developed more substantially and 
consistently than that at Eugene. In part this is due to the long 
period during which the institution has been developed under the 
direction of a single administration. In part this may be due to 
the fact that the professional schools of engineeri^ig, agriculture, and 
home economics, all carrying definite occupational appeal, are located 
upon the single campus. The university has at Eugene no similar 
schools that enlist the wide interest and support of large and homo- 
geneous occupational groups. Journalism and oommerce, for in- 
stance, are very recent developments in file field of higher 
professional education. Law education is seldom regarded with 
enthusiaam by the people of a State that has Jmt’ juat passed out of 
the pioneer period and is likely to command the attention and inter- 
est of the legal professdon only when their indifferepoe results in 
overcrowding the bar with practioneers of low efi&ical and social 
standards. Only in the field of education might it be rapected that 
the university would have the strong support 'of a distinct profes- 
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that is found freqoentlj in other States, lar^ly because of the failure 
of the State to develop a vigorous agency of educational leadership 
in its State department of education. 

Still a third reason for the better development of the plant at 
Corvallj^ is to be found in the extraordinarily detailed and exact 
methods adopted to maintain complete knowledge of the condi- 
tion and uses made of the physical plant. The system of maps, 
charts, diagrams, and records of use of plant is much more com- 
plete and precise than will be found in most higher educational 
institutions in the United States. It is a model of control of physi- 
cal facilities by means of up-to-date records. The commission rec- 
ommends it for adoption by the State board of higher education 
in all the institutions under its control. 

In spite of the excellent development of the plant at Corvallis, 
the rigid economy that has made it necessary to resort to student 
f(>es. to accumulations of small savings over a period of years 
from funds that were available for operation, and to extraordinary 
measures to preserve old buildings leaves the campus encumbered 
with several buildings that are serious fire risks and unsuitable for 
the uses to which they must be put. This is notably true of Kidder 
Hall (a women’s dormitory that presents grave fire risks in spite 
of the efficient measures taken to guard against fire) ; the old admin- 
istration building erected in 1887; the small wooden structure used 
for the health service; and the old gynmasium. As has already 
Ix'cn indicated the campus at Corvallis should be provided with 
ample and substantial biological and chemistry buildings to house 
the research and instruction work in these Belds. In view of the 
major economic importance to the State of the investigations con- 
ducted by the agricultural and engineering experiment stations 
these units should be provided with quarters that are not make- 
shifts. This becomes especially important if, as is proposed by 
the survey commission, all upper division and graduate work in 
the sciences be concentrated upon the Conrallis campus. Of no 
less importance is the need that provision be made for facilities 
in tlie field of education, especially a modem and commodious 
oxp>eriraental and practice school for the toaining of teachers and 
for research in the problems of vocational education. 

Considerable comment has already been made upon the physical 
))Iant at Monmouth ; it is not necessary to add to the recommenda- 
tions already made with respect to Ijhis institution. Emphasis has 
already been given to the need for a training school entirely under 
the control of the institution at La Qrande. At both La Grande 
and AshlaUd there is real need that dormitory facilities be pro- 
vided. Quite apart from the larger degree of control afforded by 
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dormitory life, the educational values to bo derived by group liT-I 
ing under conditions of physical and social association designed 
to create standards of taste, rebnement, and intellectual intercourse 
are especially needed by those who in the classroom and in commu- 
nity contacts will set the future social standards of the State. ' 
Both these institutions also need special facilities for health and 
physical education in order that the physical recreation of students 
may be conducted under attractive conditions. Adequate library, 
dormitory, physical education, and recreational facilities are as nec- 
essary at the three normal schools as are provisions for class and] 
laboratory rooms and for training-school work. The*' commission] 
can not urge too strongly that the State plan to make the physical] 
plants of the normal schools as complete for their size and pur- 
poses as is regarded as desirablS for the university and the State 
college. The causes that make necessary provision for high stand- 
ards of student living and instruction are as fully operative in i 
the normal schools as in institutions intended for other types of 
training. 
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Chapter VHI 

The Libraries 

The library is a factor of fundamental importance in the work of 
institutions of higher learning. The general recognition of this fact 
has come during the last generation. In fact, so recent is its accept- 
ance that in many college, normal schools, and universities the 
library facilities have not Seen brought to, the stage of development 
essential to the proper functioning of these institutions of higher 
learning. 

Functions of the Library 

The generally accepted functions o# the library in institutions of 
hitlher learning are: 

I. Provide the printed resources needed by th6 students in connec- 
tion with the study activities growing out of their classroom and 
laboratory activities. The growth in freedom from the single text- 
b<x)k that has characterized the educational developments of recent 
years has made this function of the library much more difficult to 
carry out than was true un^er the old order. The movement from 
a curriculum based primarily on languages and mathema^ic:s to one 
with large elements of the natural and social sciences brought out 
\ividly the inadequacy of instruction based exclusively on texts. 
The need for a wealth of printed resources has been further a<x‘en- 
tuated by the recognition of the desirability of giving the learner a 
greater bretfdth of view than is likely to result from insti-uction con- 
tined to a single text and classroom discu&sions. 

These two movements have brought to the library of the institu- 
tion of higher learning two problems: 

1. That of providing a wealth of printed material. 

2. That of providing copies of certain commonly used books in 
such numbers as to make them readily available to students when 
(hey are needed for collateral reading. 

The solution of these two problems has not only greatly increased 
the number of volumes that must be bought and put through the 
processes preparatory to use, but the handling of these printed re- 
sources has placed a large load on the librtry. Meeting the needs 
fur reserve bodm is a omispicuous activity in most college, normal 
school, and onimaty libraries. 
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II. Good teachers must be constantly growing in breadth and 
depth of knowledge in their fields of endeavor. The number of 
journals and books that appear annually in any department of 
knowledge is so great that it is not reasonable to expect instructors 
to bear all the financial burden involved in obtaining those neces- 
sary for their study. It is reasonable to expect that the institution 
.should provide a large proportion of the printed resources that will 
be needed by members of the teaching staff in order to keep up their 
professional growth. 

III, The most effective college library provides the resources for 
general reading and stimulates students to avail themselves of these 
resources. At wresent we are dominated too largely by the view 
that education is a matter of a few years spent by the youth in school 
and college instead of a Lifelong process. The adult education move- 
ment is doing much to correct this erroneous conception. It is im- 
portant that schools and colleges should contribute to the develop- 
ment of habits of good reading by providing a high quality of read- 
ing material in abundance for the young people who attend them. 
It is espq^pally incumbent upon the colleges, normal schools, and 
universi^^ft to provide these resources when such a large proportion 
of the stlRmit body comes from small high schools and email towns 
that have very limited libraries as is the case in Oregon. This argu- 
ment can not be too strongly put for those who are in training for 
teaching. 

In addition to these three functions which should characterize the 
libraries of all higher institutions of learning, individual libraries 
have special functions that are determined by special features of the 
work conducted by the institutions of which they are a part. The 
university and the State college are illustrative of two of these 
special functions: ' 

1. The needs of graduate work and the research activities both of 
faculto and students make heavy demands on a library that are of a 
some^at dill^rent type than those previously discussed. They call 
for a much greater range of books and journals than are necessary 
for the instruction and general reading of the undergraduate. Ma- 
terials of this character place additional burdens on the library due 
to the efforts necessary to locate them and the difficulties involved 
in cataloging and preserving them as contracted with the ordinary 
run of books. 

2. The development of extension courses that are offered for 
credit makes it important that printed resources be made available 
at extension centers. It is of interest that in general those re- 
sponsible lor the formulation of plans for extension have not gives 
this question large oonsideratiou. Extensidn courses ate conducted 
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nth printed resources so limited that a high quality of'wprk can 
lot 1)6 done. 


In^MMriant Factors in Library Service 


In the carrying out of the functions outlined above the important 
ilements are: 

1. A well-trained library staflf. The college administrator and 
he faculty mem^bers are too prone to think that the work of a 
ibrary staff is essentially of a clerical nature. It is true that 
lieiH- is much of the clerical in the work of a library. It is also 
rue that due to lack of training and vision libraries sometimes 
:if\er raise their work above a relatively simple routine. Libraries 
n’ which this is a condition are not making their largest con- 
ribiitiun to the academic community. Scholarship and technical 
raining: are both important in the development of the library. The 
1 ‘ports on training and the interviews with the staffs convince the 
iiii voy commission that the personnel of the libraries in the State- 
up ported institutions of Oregon is well prepared for its duties. 
The reports from faculty members were in the main commendatory 
)f the work being done by the staffs of the libraries. These views 
ire substantiated by the data of Table 1. From these data it is 
iten tlmt those holding the more responsible positions in the libraries 
ire ill the main well trained and experienced persons. It is also 
vicleiit in the blder institutions that the members of the staff are 
M'iiig: rc'tained for considerable periods of time. 


IVou.K 1 — Preparation and experience of those holdlnp the potittons of major 
re$pontibility in the libraries of Orepon’s public higher institutions 
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A report made by the Office of Education on the libraries of land- 
[cant colleges states that 22.5 per cent of the librarians and heads 
if library departmeiitt held no college degree* George A. Works, 
u a study of the ^teainiiig of f>7 heads of library departments in 
I colleges and univendtiesy found that 12.3 j>er oent had no degree^ 
t is evident that the library staffs of the Oregon institutions make 
favorable showing in -ooitaparieon with these two groups. For 
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positions ss responsible as the headship of a department in i 
library, college graduation with at least a year of training in libran 
science is the commonly accepted standard. 

Favorable comment should be made especially on the training 
of the librarians in the Ashland and La Grande Normal Schools, 
Each has had two years of study after taking the bachelor’s degn^ 
In each instance training in library science has been included. Thi 
librarian at Monmouth, although not trained formally to the sans 
extent, is .thoroughly competent. Question should be raised at tbii 
point regarding the size of the staff in these schools. Q. W. Rosea 
lof, in a report on the Library Facilities of Teacher-Training Insti 
tutions, in discussing the size of the library staff, states: 

There should be employed not less than two full-time persona In additka 
to the training-school librarian, for the library staff In all schools of less tbii 
500 students. 

Ashland and La Grande each has only one full-time person wh 
has also general responsibility for the library of the training school 

2. An adequate supply of books and periodicals properly ciU 
logued and housed. 

The number of volumes that are needed naturally varies with th 
functions that the institution is discharging. Where researches ti 
being conducted as at the University of Oregon and the State Col 
lege the needs will be much greater than in the normal schools. Bot 
the college and the university are building up their libraries to roe< 
the research as well as the instructional needs. 

The data of Table 2 show that, in spite of the fact that the instits 
tions are approximately the same size, the university is spendiof 
about 80 '^r cent more on the annual maintenance of its library thti 
is being expended by the college. That at least this amoun^ of dif 
ference has existed over a period of several years is also shown bj 
this table. That this difference is not due primarily to the inade 
quacy of the library building at the university is to be seen fron 
^e expenditures devoted to books, periodicals, and bindings ai 
shown in Table 8. It is evident that for years the university hu 
been devoting more to the building up of its printed resources thai 
has the college. This is accounted for in part by the fact that tb 
State college work emphasizes laboratory procedures and, upon th< 
undergraduate level at least, makes fewer demands upon printec 
reaouroes. ^ 

It should not be inferred from these data that the vniversity^H 
been spending too much on its library. In comparison with ot^ 
universities of its class its showing is good but not exoeptionaL 
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Tabud 2. — ToM empcHditnre* for Kbrwry purpo»e$ 
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TABia 3. — Expenditure* lor book*, periodical*, and bindMp* 
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Th(‘ showing made by the State college library is not on the whole 


0 favorable as that of the university. As has already been indicated 
ts expenditures are distpctly below those of the university. The 
urvey of the land-grant coUeges^hat has been made by the Office of 
iiducation shows that in its expenditi^res per student for library pur- 
K)6es it is below the average for tKis group of institutions. This 
ame source is authority for the statement that it possesses complete 
et.s of 21 journals that were considered especially important in scien- 
ific research to a less degree than they are held by the majority 
if tlie land-gramt colleges. If the suggestions that are made else- 
rhere in this report regarding the development of a school of science 
t State college arc accepted it will become a matter of increased 
nportance that the library be strengthened. Especially will this be 
rue of its holdings of scientific journals. 

The conditions with reference to the printed resources in the nor- 
lal schools except at Monmouth is relatively not so good as at the 
)llege and university. Monmouth has 15^089 volumes; Ashland 
,032, exclusive of its juvenile collection ; and La Grande 2,600 exclu- 
re of the juvenile collection. 0. W. Bosenlof, in a study of the 
braries of teacher-training institutions, found that for normal 
rhools having an enrollment of less than 600 students, the average 
umber of volumes was 6,966 exclusive of the training-school libra- 
ies. ¥ rom these figures it is evident that La Grande and Ashland 
re below the standards that generally obtain for schools of their 
1^. It is true that they are young schools but State authorities 
ould not consider it wise to establish a normal school without a 
lirly adequate building. The same polity should be followed in the 
atter of printed resources for the library. While the libraries at 
shland and La Grande are being added to each year provision 
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should be made immediatelj to raise the size of their collections to i 
least 5,000 volumes each. 

Journals should be a conspicuous feature of the library of a norj 
mal school. In order that the maximum use may be made of th 
it is necessary that the important ones be bound. Thus far lib 
or no funds have been spent at Ashland for this purpose, 
budget of the library should be increased so that the binding may 1 
brought up to date and kept there. 

Buildings 

The library building at the university was outgrown several yea 
ago. As a consequence the books have to be housed in .'vvera' 
buildings and the staff is so crowded that it can not work m 
effectively. Furthermore, students and faculty can not work to goodj 
advantage. Steps should be taken at once to provide the universi 
with an adequate library building. This should be erected on t 
unit plan and a minimum of $350,000 shoi^d be provided for t 
first unit. 

The building at the college should be sufficient to meet the ii 
of the institution for a number of years to come if the extnmi 
activities now housed in the building are removed from it. 
should be done as soon as practicable. It will make possible a bet 
arrangement of work and .reading rooms than now obtains. Liki 
wise, it will make for better conditions for study. . 

The reading room at Ashland is not large enou^ to meet t 
demands made upon it. Fortunately, it will be possible to anne; 
an adjacent classroom by the removal df a partition. This sboui 
be done in the near future as there are tiines when it is not possible 
to meet the demands on the part ef students w(iq wish to use th< 
reading room. 

In all of the institutions the members of the staffs are well pre 
pared and apparently much devoted to their work. While bool 
resources, especially at Ashland and La Grande, should be in 
Creased and in the not distant future additional help should h pro 
vided at both of these places, the conditions in the libraries on th( 
whole are good with one exception. That exception is the university 
library building. It has been completely outgrown, and steps to 
ward the erection of a new building should be taken at the enrlies 
practicable moment. 

CoordinatiiMi of the library facilities at Eugene and Conalli 
to corres|)ond to the allocation of funetiona reoommended by t 
oomntission should Fesult in transfer of considerable portions o 
the collections now possessed by these libraries. The book resources 
of the two should be regarded as a common stock. This stock 
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l)()iil<l l)c rearranged to place on the shelves at Kugeiie and at Cor- 
rillis the books best adapted and most needed for the functions 
)f each institution. Transfer of title .which might in certain in- 
taiicos raise legal questions is not involved in this recommendation; 
Dteriihrary loans and deposits make possible such shifting of col- 
{(tions as will prove useful. Future purchases should also be co- 
irdinuted to insure the minimum duplication of resources betwe^ 
he institutions. Free use of both library collections by the staffs 
ml st (ident bodies should be secured by effort upon the part of the 
ibrai nms to make such interchanges easy, rapid, and without exces- 
livc red tape. 
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Chapter DC 


Taci^ty Standards 


Tho execution of the entire higher educatioi^ prof^am of Oregon 
s directly dependent upon the faculties of its different institutions 
»f hiplier learning. No institution of higher education can achieve 
ts objectives and attain high standards without a staff of energetic, 
nthiisiastic, and proficient members deeply interested in the work 
or which they are chosen and well organized to perform the tasks 
onfrontij^g them. 

Many factors enter ii)to the evaluation of the effectiveness of an 
irademio staff. The size of the staff in relation to the number of 
tiidents and the purposes to be achieved determine whether a suffi- 
ient number of teachers are being employed to meet the needs of 
lie institution. The distribution of the staff as to subject-matter 
iolds, departments, schools, or' colleges, particularly with relation 
f) student enrollment, determines whether there has been an equitable 
llolincnt of duties among the different members. The scholarly 
(reparation and experience of the staff determine to a large degree 
rhetber the members possess ability to meet their responsibilities, 
’he enthusiasm and interest of the members are disclosed to some 
xtent in the offices and memberships held in learned societies. Their 
cergy and industry may be ascertained in a measure by their pro- 
iictiveness as i^^own by publications and other creative work. The 
haracter of the staff is dependent to a degree upon the amount of 
ihreeding revealed by the places where its members received their 
raining. Although not applicable in individual cases, the age of 
laff members is significant. 

The comf)ensation of the staff is a vital element in determining the 
ind of faculty that an institution is able to assembler An institu- 
bn with a low salary dcale will have difficulty in competing with 
ther institutions in obtaining the services of the highest grade of 
rachers. A healthy morale among the members of the staff is pro- 
loted to a great extent by tfte policy of the institution in granting 
ave of absence for study and in provision for adequate housing 
nd social facilities. « 

Before prooeedidg to a discussion of the personal qualifications of 
aff members in the Oftlgoii institution^ it is advisable to consider 
le distribution of the virions academic ranks in the different insti- 
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tutiorts. Such an analysis is helpful in obtaining a general idea o 
an institution’s faculty personnel. Since the normal school staft 
are not organized by rank they may be omitted from consideration 
Table 1 shows the number and p>ercentage of the staff members hold 
ing different ranks in the university and State college. 

Table l.—.\umber and pcr(^tage of olaff membert holding different ranki at 

universitg and State college 
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For the purpose of securing a basis of comparison, the siiire 
commission has compiled data showing the percentage (listributi 
of ranks among the staffs of the 52 land-grant colleges and uiiivei 
sities in the United States. Approximately one-half of the insti 
tutions are State universities and the othej* half separate State w4 
leges, so that the situation found in them may be compared to ih 
in the Oregon institutions. The staff distribution, according t 
rank for these institutions, is as follows; 

Pifferwit ranks 

Deang 

Professors 

Associate professors ^ 

Assistant professors 

Instructors 

Assistants, teaching fellows, etc 


Total — K 

The distribution of ranks of the University of Oregon’s staff 
very similar to the distribution in this group of institutions, althoug 
■ the percentages of instructors and assistants seem to depart rath 
widely. In the University of Oregon 17 per cent of the staff a 
ranked as instructors, as compared with 29 per cent in the grou 
of institutions and. 30 per cent are classed as assistants and teacl 
ing' fellows, u compared with 9 per cent in the 52 land-grant co 
leges and universities. It will be noted that approximatelv 53 pt 
cent of the staff of tjie university are assistant professors or o 
higher rank], while in the group of institutions 62 per cent hold tlws 
ranks. This situation twsea, but does not fWWWW, the questio 
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I as to whether an nnu^ proportion of the teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon is being done by instmctors and teaching fellows. 
The answer to this question may be obtained only by a deUiled 
study of actual distribution of the teaching burden upon diflferent 
levels. Such a study should be made by the university. 

1 he arrangement of the staff by rank at the Oregon State Col- 
lep> conforms very closely to the apportionment found in the group 
of institutions, although the percentage of a^stant professors is 
I somewhat smaller and of instructors somewhat larger at the State 
colle^ than in the entire group of land-grant institutions. Thus 
onli .>4 per cent of the staff of the State college, approximately the 
same percentage as at the university, holds the rank of assistant 
professor or higher. The same question may be raised with ref- 
I crenc e to the State college, therefore, as has been raised in regard 

to the university and the answer should be sought by the same 

means. 

As l>etween the two institutimis these facts in regard to ranking 
of «taff reveal no very significant differences; study of the basis 
for appointment and of the du^« assigned to the ranks of instruc- ^ 
tor and assistant in the two institutions would appear to be desirable 
in view of the apparent difference of percentage distribution between 
these ranks in the two institutions. 

Scholastic Qualihcatioai 

The scholastic qualifications of the staff are revealed in a large 
degree by the training of ita members. Training may be measured 
upon the basis qf the years cf study above high school, the highest 
degree held by the staff members, and their actual teaching ex- 
l>erienoe. Statistical information on aU three of these phases of 
training was collected for the Oregon institutions. In Table 2 are 
given the number of staff members according to rank at the Uni- 
Aersity of Oregon and the Oregon State College with the years of 
study above high school. ^ 


Tabi.e 2— .Vttfnilfr of $taff rnembem of univertUv and ooUege mhIH yeart of 
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The number of years of study above high school of staff of 
the University of jOregon is fairly high. Although 1 of the deans, 
3 of the professors, and *4 assistant professors have had but 
four years of study above high school, the staff as a whole is 
above the average. In the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, conducted by the United States Offi6e of Education.' 
it was found that of the staffs of 51 institutions 28 per cent had 
from 1 to 4 years of study above high school, 34 per cent from 5 to 6 
years, an<l 34 per cent 7 yeafe or more. Two per cent of the staff' 
did not furnish information on the point. The Universitv of 
Oregon's staff has a far better recorrl. There are but 1C per cent of 
its .staff members with only 1 to 4 years of study as compared with 
28 per cent for the entire group of institutions, while the university 
has 39 per cent of its staff with 5 to G years of study above high 
school in contra.st to 34 per cent for the 51 colleges and universities. 
J'urthennore, the university has 43 per cent of its staff with .seven 
years or more of stu<ly above high school as against 34 per cent for 
the group. 

The situation in the staff of the Oregon State College is not so 
favorable, although the proportion of its staff having only from on« 
to four years of study above high school is 23 per cent while for th* 
51 colleges and universities the percentage is 28 per cent. For tl» 
group ns a whole 34 per cent had from 5 to 6 years of study aboT? 
high school as compared with 47 per cent for the college. The pro 
portion of the college staff having seven years or more of .study 
above high school, however, is much smaller than is the case in the 
group of institutions. For the college the percentage is 24 per cent 
and for the 51 colleges and universities 34 per cent In other 
words, the Oregon State College falls below the average for the 
land-grant institutions of the United States in the proportion of its 
staff having seven or more years of study above high school. 

Tlie number and percentage of the staff members of the Oregon 
normal schools, according to years of study above high school, are 
shown in Table 3. "* • 

Tarlk 8 .— and ptrccniadfef of gtaff members of normal sdKooU tcifk 
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The minimuin scholastic requirements for teachers in normal 
schools sliould be one or two years of graduate work in addition to 
'four years of study above high school. 

I The normal school at Monmouth has a very large proportion of 
staff niembers who fall below this standard. The school at La 
(Iramle has a considerably Smaller percenUge than Monmouth and 
the school at Ashland has a smaller percentage of staflf members 
than at Grande that fail to meet the standard proposed. Ar- 
rangements should be made for these members of the normal school 
staffs to pursue additional work; and new teachers should not be 
selected who have less training than five or six j’ears* above hicrh 
I sihool. ® 

The highest academic degrees earned by the staffs of the institu- 
tions provide another index to their training and scholarship. In 
Table 4 are presented the number and highest degrees held by the 

im-inU^rs of the staffs of the University of Oregon and the Oree 
State Coflege. ® 
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Tabix 4. HighcMt degreet earned by membera of staff of univertUy and State 
■ college 
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The earned degrees held by the staff members of these Oregon in- 
Istdjlions may be compared with reports for 51 land-grant colleces 
ind umversitles. These reports show, the following distributions- 

a 

>lfl not anawer _ 

N’o degreea . ® 

liat'hplor'B degrees _ 

duster’s degrees ■ 

-^vetor’s degrees 
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34 

18 


Tlie staff of the University of Oregon compares favorably with 
he average for the entire list of institutions in the number of earned 
legr^. All mem^rs of the university stoff have earned at least 
me aegree; the university has a slightly larger percentage holding 
the bachelors degree, a slightly smaUer percentage with earned 
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master's degrees, and a considerably larger percentage with doctor's 
degrees 'than was found in the ‘land-grant colleges and universities. 

The staff of the Oregon State College contains a considerably 
larger percentage of members who have no degree higher than thf 
bachelor’s than is the case for the land-grant institutions’ as a whol?. 
However, a larger percentage hold earned master’s degrees. Par 
ticularly marked is the small percentage of earned doctor’s degrees j 
on the staflF of the State college. The college’s proportiem of doctors 
degrees is but 13 per cent, while for the group of institutions it is I 
18 per cent. This difference may be explained by the fact that the 
figures for the land-grant group include institutions which combine 
all the public higher education of the State. These include large 
faculties of arts and sciences, while the separate land-grant colleges,' 
guch as the Oregon State College, specialize in technical sch(H»ls in ; 
which the doctor’s degree has been regarded as less essential. 

The record of the number and of the highest degrees earned bj 
the staff members of the normal schools is given in Table 5. 


Table 6. — Number and percentages of staff fnembers of normo4 schooh in'll 

highest degrees 



As was to be Wpected from the facts already given concerning tlte 
years of training above high school the normal-school staff at Mon- 
mouth has very large percentages with no degrees and with oni}' the 
bachelor’s degree. Prompt steps should be taken to raise the qualifi- 
cations of the staff and to meet the recognized norms provided for 
normal-school teachers. The normal schools at Ashland and La 
Grande have staffs containing rather large percentages of membeni 
with the master’s degree, but jo order to meet the standards of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges both in^tutions should 
reduce the proportion of faculty members whose highest degree is 
the bachelor’s and add tombe number with doctors’ degrees. 

As another index of th| preparation of their staffs Table 6 pre- 
sents the years of teaching experience of the faculties of the uni- 
versity and State college. 
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Tabi k (i.—NumlMr of »tmtf imemben of imiper«ily ani Btol9 ooUete, tkotoimg 

yW9 of teoQhing erperience 



The most interesting thing revealed by examination of the fore- 
going table is that at the university, neglecting the 33 assistants who 
have had no teaching experience, the largest number in each rank is 
with one exception found one column t6 the right of the largest 
nmiili)[>r of the next lower rank; that is, experience and advanced 
aiatlomic ranking are very closely related. A somewhat similar pat- 
(ein is evident in the distribution of rank and experience in the poi'- 
t ion of the table covering the Oregon State College staff. Compari- 
soti \rith Table 4, showing distribution of ranks by highest degree 
held, reveals no such regular relation.ship. From this it is evident 
that advancement in rank has been won by years of teaching experi- 
ence rather than by years of advanced study. • • 

In connection with this table it is perhapn significant to. note that 
58 |H‘r cent of the university staff and 63 per cent of the college staff 
have gained all their teaching experience in their present institu- 
tions. This may be of special importance if it is found that very 
large jiercentages of all ranks of the two staffs obtained a consider- 
able portion of their undergraduate and graduate training at the 
institutions in which they now teach. 

Table 7 shows the number of staff members of the university and 
State college who secured all, part, or none of their undergraduate 
training at these institutions. 
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8- Degrcet eamei by naff members at tnstUutions by which theu at* 
employed on basis of work %rlth porcentayea of total number of entire stairl 
each rank ” ^ 
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Table 8 shows for each rank the percentage of the staff in thit 
rank that obtained undergraduate or graduate degrees in the insti- 
tutions in which they now teach. When it is remembered that Ore- 
gon has been, in a sense, an isolated community it is rather remark- 
able that such small percentages of the upper ranks of the staffs 
of its mstitutions have secured their undergraduate and graduate 
degrees from the institutions in which they are now teaching. The 
two lower ranks in the university show rather high percentages of 
both graduate and undergraduate degrees earned at the university, 
but when the actual number in these two ranks bolding graduate 
degre^ from the university is considered it is evident that the 
situation is not serious. Among assistants and instructors are found 
the largest number of staff members who are serving their appren- 
ticeship and will ultimately find permanent positions elsewhere. 
Their employment upon the staff provides an excellent method for 
selecting the most capable and useful for retention or recall after 
they have had the further training of graduate work or experience 
elsewhere. The survey commission is of the opinion that inbreeding 
is not a serious problem at either the university or the State college. 

Since very few members of the staffs of the normal schools have 
had college teaching experience in institutions other than those by 
which they are now employed, their teaching experience in the 
public-school systems for which they are proparing teachers may be 
supposed to raise somewhat their qualifications for normal-school 
work. Table 9 presents, therefore, the teaching experience of the 
normal-school staffs in elementary and secondary schools. 
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I Table 9 .— tttrff memhen of normal tohooU aho win o ^foara of t«achin{f 
experience in elementary and high sckooU with percentage* 
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The table shows that at Monmouth and Ashland 20 per cent and 
|24 |>er cent of the staffs have had no elementary or high-school teach- 
[inp experience. No reliable standards are aeailable upon which to 
form a judgment as to whether these percentages are so large as to 
constitute a weakness in the preparation of teaching staffs. How- 
ever. when the fact that one-fifth of the Monmouth staff has no such 
experience is considered in combination with the facts that 25 per 
cent have no degrees and 67 per cent have no degrees higher than 
the bachelor’s, some concern may be felt in regard to the qualifica- 
tions of a rather large group of the faculty in the Monmouth school. 
The ndmini.stration should give this matter careful attention and 
determine whether vigorous steps arc not required to raise the level 
I of training and experience of the Monmouth faculty. 

The faculty at the La Grande school shows 79 |)er cent with no 
I elementary or high school experience. This would seem to be a 
j rather large proportion to have had no teaching contact with the 
public schools. The number of masters’ degrees held by this staff 
shows that a fairly large proportion has obtained desfrable academic 
training; the combination of such training with public-school ex^- 
Irience would be better. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to emphasize the inaportanoe 
lof yoiithfulness both in the administrative and in the teaching staffs 
lof higher educational institutiona. The survey conunissior^ believes 
[that this emphasis may easily be carried to the extreme. It readily 
'admits that the presence of younger men and women on the faculty is 
I desirable for many reasons. It acknowledges tbat the retention of 
faculty members beyond the age of usefulness — ^whatever that may 
be— sometimes proves a handicap to administrative and educational 
programs. At tbe same time it is convinced that the scholarly com- 
|munity may be enriehed immeasurably by the presence npon the 
impus of even ripe a^ apd must depend iat stability and oonstruc- 
rivo policies upohi dien and women who have reached* full maturity. 
[Because the opildoh* was ffeely expressed to the- survey staff that 
there is considerable ** deadwood ” in some of the Oregon institutions, 
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it attempted to determine whether this opinion ^pas due to the age of 
staff merabera, or to quite other causes, by assembling information in 
regard to the age distributions of the faculties of Oregon institutions. 
This information is presented by Tables 10 and 11. 

Tam 10.— of $taff member$ accorOini; to a^e iti the UnivenUy of 
Oregon and Oregon State College ^ 
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Table 11.— a^e of ttaff membere of normal tdlhfoU frith 
peroentafft for iifferemt age levele 
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At the university slightly more than one-sixth of the professors 
are 60 years old or over and at the Stete college slightly less than 
one-^h fall in this age group. Of the entire staff at the uni 
veraity only 5 per cent are 60 years of age o** more and at the 
State college just under 5 per cent. Upon the basis of age alone 
this does not seem to btf a situation that should cau^ undue con- 
cern; the proportion is not so large as to justify the <^nion that 
“elderiiness” characterises the staff of either institution. Distribu 
tion of other age groups a mon g the different ranhs shows a fairly 
regular increase of age with increase of rank and no extraordinary 
concentration of an undue number of any rank in a single ag^ group. 

The distnbuticm of ages in the normal schools shows a conaiderable 
proportion in the yean from ^ to ffh, but except at kfonmouth the 
Duiober above hO constitutes leas than 10 per cent of tbe staff. 
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No better criterion of the industry and creative ability of a staff 
(•Mil [M obably be found than the number and quality of 'publications 
for which its members are credited with authorship. Through the 
individual questionnaire sent to the faculty members of the Oregon 
institutions the survey commission conducted a special inquiry into 
ttiis question. The results in the case of the university and the State 
college staffs are shown by Table 12 . 


Tabix 12.— ftvmber of puNioatUmn of tohich tlaff memhern of Vnivrmitp of 
(tr. fjon and Oregon State College staff were responaiUe during the last three 
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Hesponsibility for growth in the scholastic and academic train- 
mir of the staff frequently rests in part upon the institutions. The 
fn I 111 re to provide for sabbatical leave prevents faculty members 
without adequate graduate work from attending other institutions 
to secure their higher degrees and to improve their qualifications. 

The Oregon State Coll^ has a plan of sabbatical leave which 
has undoubtedly resulted in advancing the standards of its staff. 
I' acuity members above the rank of assistant professor are granted 
for a period of a year on half pay to devote themselves to 
icsearch, advanced study^ writing or travel. Three years of service 
at the college are required before such leaves are permitted and 
tlip staff member must agree to remain at the institution for at least 
one year after returning from leave. As a general rule, only one 
absence from a single department is granted in >«fy on® year. The 
staff member while away on sabbatical leave must render a written 
report to the president at the end of each quarter reporting on the 
work performed during the preceding three mojj^tlis. 

At the university leave is occasionally granted but in the past 
the plan has not beem used syrstematioally to improve faculty quali- 
fications. Jjjp .adopted tb9 thrtfl aonnai schools 
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for granting sabbatical leave to staff members. As already shown 
the faculties of at least two of the normal schools are deficient in 
wholastic qualifications. Without sabbatical leave, it is practically 
impossible for the staff members lacking higher training to advance 
themselves. This situation is accentuated by the fact that the 
staffs of the normal schools are employed on a 12-month basis. 
Since they are unable to pureue graduate work at summer sessioi* 
without sacrificing one-fourth of their annual salaries it is ex- 
tremely difficult for them to secure much-needed additional train- 
ing. It is urgently recommended that a system of sabbatical leave 
be established at all the higher institutions. The recommendation 
is also made that salary .schedules and conditions of employment 
be so arranged that staff members normally on the 12-month basis 
may be permitted summer or other leave, at least every third year, ^ 
for purposes of travel, study, or other form of recuperation and 
self-improvement. 

The university has worked out a system whereby staff members 
participate in the pensioning plan of the Carnegie retirement .sys- 
tem. Since the law of Oregon or the rulings of the attorney gen- 
eral do not permit the institution to contribute for this purpose from 
State funds, staff members have authorized the institution to de- 
duct a percentage of their annual salaries to meet the payments re- 
quired. The State collie has not as yet developed a pension sys- 
tem. It is highly desirable that the State law be modified to pro- 
vide opportunity for a pensioning system to which both State and 
the faculties of all the higher institutions will contribute. The 
survey commission is inclined to the opinion that participation in 
the system should then be made compulsory. 

Faculty Welfare 

Morale and efficiency of the staff are affected in a measure by the 
provisions made for welfare and well-being. Every modern in- 
rtitution of higher learning should fiirnish sources of social and 
intellectual diversion for its faculty members. This is especially 
important in the case of institutions located in small communites 
as the Oregon institutions are. 

institutions have only made a beginning in prom"ot^ 
ing the wel^re of their staffs. At the University of Oregon a small 
building, originally constructed as a private dwelling, has been con- 
verted into a faculty club. The facilities iyclude dining, reading, 
and general rooms. The Oregon State College has set aside special 
rooms for the faculty in its new Memorial Union. • 

At both of the isttitntimis special arrangements have been made 
so that the members of the staff may utilize thp student facilities 
for physical eaerrise. In the caae of the univeraity locker rooms 
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are reserved exclusively for faculty members and certain tennis 
courts are set aside for their use» Wliile the normal schools have 
programs to improve social life among their faculties* no attempt 
has been made to establish faculty clubhouses or similar quarters. 

Considering the advancement made by other universities and 
colleges throughout the country with respect to faculty welfare, 
study of the individual problems of the several Oregon institutions 
should be undertaken with the object of securing substantial facili- 
ties for these purposes. 

Salaries 


The entire problem of staff efficiency is intimately related to salary 
schedules. No institution of higher learning can maintain a highly 
coiujretent staff unless adequate salaries are paid — salaries commen- 
surate with the duties performed and the scholastic ability of the 
members. The services of high-grade university and college teachers 
can neither be secured nor retained by an institution e.xcept by the 
payment of compensation equivalent to that prevailing in other insti- 
tutions of similar type. Moreover, the industry, enthusiasm, and 
earnestness of faculty members are serioqsly affected by their re- 
muneration. 

On this account the salaries paid the staffs of th^ Oregon institu- 
tions were made the subject of particular study by the survey com- 
mission. The presidents of the University of Oregon and the Oregon 
State College receive annual salaries of $12,000. In addition, the 
university’s chief executive officer receives perquisites, including 
house rent, with a cash value of $1,000. The State college president 
has perquisites valued- at $1,500. In the opinion of the survey com- 
mission these amounts are not greater than the responsibilities the 
positions demand. Table 13 (A and B) presents the salary schedules 
of the staffs of the university and the State college segregated by 
ranks. 


TAflLB lSX.~8alary aoales of staff members acoorditiff to rank at the UniversUy 
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Tabud ISB. — Balary acalet of staff members aooordinir to rank at Orepon Hiatt 

College * 
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For purposes of comparison Table 14 shows median salaries of 
the different ranks of stuff members in the 52 land-grant universities 
and colleges. . ^ 


Tahl* 1^— Median salaries for dtffere'M ranks of staff for all land^grant cvUeget 
andumversilies of the United Btates as compared icith ntedian for Vnivemau 
of Oregon and Oregon State College 


Staff rank 
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• BuUadn. lOSO, No. ®, Bnrvey at L«nd-Ormnt CoUofw uni UolTonlti^ UnlUd Stalw OBloa ot Educstim. 


The median salary in every ran^t of the staff of the university is 
below ^e median prevailing for all the land-grant colleges aiul 
universities of the United *^tates. Deans in the land-grant group 
revive a median salary of $5,193, as compai^d with $4,500 in the 
umversity, a difference of $693. The median for professors is like- 
wise higher in the land-grant universities and colleges as a whole, 
being $4,278, while the median for professors in the university is 
less by $353. In the case of associate professors the median for the 
group m $3,342, as compared with $3,205 for the university. For 
assistant professors the university’s median salary is $2,647, in am 
trast with $2,738 for all the land-grant colleges and universities, 
pie low-salary scale at the university for the rank of instrm tor 
is shown by the f^ that instructors are paid a median salary of 

$2,005 for all the in^itutiomt^ while at the university this median 
is only $1,775. 
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With two exceptions, the median salaries paid the several ranks of 
(Im> State college teaching staff fall even further belcyw the median 
fur the land-grant group than those of the university. In the State 
colh gc deans are paid a median salary of $5,083, which is $110 less 
than the median salary of deans in the colleges and universities as 
a Professors receive a median salary of only $3.aS7 at the 

college. This figure is $441 less than the median sala^ry for pro- 
fessors for the entire land-grant group. Similarly the median salary 
(d associate professors for the State college Ls $232 below that of 
all tlip land -grant colleges and universities. A.ssistant professors at 
ihf' State college are also paid a median salary less thamthe group, 

I hr difference being $118. In the case of instructors a slightly 
higher median salary is found than in the group, the excess, however, 
he I Mg hut $14. The median salary in this insUnce is higher than 
the university by $244. 

1 heso figures indicate that if 'Oregon is to meet the general trend 
III sdanes among the public universities and colleges of the United 
Stales, as its economic and social resources would seem to warrant, 
n.ndilerable incre4ise8 in the levels of salaries paid to practically 
e\ei V rank of the faculties of the university and State college will 
he mcessary. This conclusion is justified further by the fact that 
«hen median salaries in each rank are obtained for the land-grant 
universities and colleges in the group of Western States and the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii (Montana^ Wyoming, Colorado, 
.\Vw Me.xico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregbn, 

{ .ilifornia, Alaska, and^ Hawaii), the medians in all ranks except 
that of (loan, are much closer to the medians for the United States 
I- :i whole than is thfr'ease in the Oregon institutions. In other 
words, except for deans, the Oregon institutions fall almost as far 
diort of meeting the median salaries paid the different ranks in 
iho group of Western States as they do in meeting the medians for 
th(> I nited States as a whole. 

Table 15 shows the distribution of salary ranges paid to staff 

memliors of the Oregon normal schools and the medians for each 
institution. 
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It will be noted that^ the median salary paid by the normal 
school at Monmouth is $2,771. For the normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges throughout the United States the median salary is $2,780, 
so that the compensation at Monmouth is only $9 below the median 
for the. country at large. 

In the normal school at Ashland the salary scale is lower than 
at the Monmouth school. iThe median is $30 below the median for 
the country’s entire group of teachers colleges and normal schools. 

• The salary schedules in the normal school at La Grande are usu- 
ally low and unless advanced will gravely retard the institution’s 
development. As compared with all the normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges of the United States with a median salary of $2,780, 
the median salary at the La Grande school is $2,400. 

The survey commission recommends that for the entire group of 
Oregon institutions salary scales be devised which will compare * 
more favorably with those in the United States as a whole and 
which will provide more nearly comparable salaries for staff tnem- 
bers of similar training, experience, and ' responsibility. In the 
opinion of the survey commission, mechanical and automatic devices 
for assigning rank and salary increases should be avoided ; adminis- 
trative judgment that is guided by minimum requirements defined 
in general terms affords a better basis for. determining compensa- 
tion in terms of the value of the individual to the institution than 
any automatic system so far devised. 

Turnover 

A heavy turnover in the staff of a higher educational institution 
is almost a certain indication of fundamental defects in its manage- 
ment if in management be included salary scales, work assignments, 
and general provisions for faculty welfare. It is difficult to attain 
objectives with a faculty in which the tenure of office is brief. 
Although it may be necessary under some circumstances to select 
younger untried men and to train them with the expectation that 
as they secure experience and reputatio'n they wiU be called to other 
institutions, this policy places a heavy burden of experimentation 
and trial upon the Oregon institutions. 

Figures were obtained by the survey staff concerning the turn- 
over in the faculties of the Oregon higher institutions. Table 16 
shows the number of resignations by rank annually for the past 
six years in both the university and ^e State college. ' ' , 
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Table 16 . — Staff turnover of University of Oregon and Oregon State College as 
shown by reeignation during p<tst six years in different ranks 


Number at lluiverslty of Number at Oremu State 
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Total 

22 

23 

14 

26 

14 

6 

105 

42 

40 

40 

44 

48 

41 

255 


1 Data Dot complete for fiscal year. 1929-30. 
> locludes commandant, H. O. T. C. 


Considering that the normal turnover in* tiie well organized and" 
managed staff of the average university and college does not exceed 
5 per cent, the situatiorT^isting in the higher institutions of Ore- 
gon is in need of remedy. In the opinion of the survey commission 
tliis remedy may be provided by adjustment of salary scales, by 
liberal provision for leaves and by creation of, a generous system 
of retiring allowances. 



Chapter X 

The Students 


It is the purpose of this chapter (1) to describe the character 
of the student bodies in Oregon’s higher institutions (2) to consider 
varioi)6, aspects of institutional dealings with students in relations 
)ther than those of the classroom, and (3) to examine the nature 
[)f the organized activities carried on by students largely upon 
heir own initiative but which are associated with institutional life. 


Attention has already been called to the residence and mig^tion 
Oregon students and to their abilitibs as measured by tests and 
rrades. Students themselves were asked to fiil out a simple ques- - 
ionnaire concerning such items as age, residence, earnings, major 
ionises, plans for work after graduation, the occupations and eco- 
loniic status of their families, and their reasons for attending the 
nstitution in which they were enrolled. This questionnaire was 
illed out’ by students in the winter of 1»30. Table 1 shows the 
lumber of students who cooperated in this way and the proportion 
hat the number replying was to the total enrollment as' reported 
)V the institutions. 

• * 


Tabi* 1 .— yiMnier end peromtOfiet$ of tiudentt oooperatino 
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86 


xm 

86 

a (Irande. 

Total 

lonmouth-. 

7,l«6 

*•— 

orvnllii 




It is apparent from the foregoing table thal the questionnaire 
trovided a very large sampling of information concerning the 
tudents in attendance in the winter of 1980. (The tables that are 
erived froiA these retnma show figures that are in some cases less 
han those giVen here because students sometimes failed to answer 
ne or more questions.) 

Table 2 shows tfas age of the siudta^e in the various State in* • 
titutions of higher education. 


. Character of Student Bodies 
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Table 2. — Age of students in Oregon public institutions 
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44 
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78 
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31 
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1 17 



33 


16 

14 

37 

S24 

51 

23 

20 

467 

300 

1 

212 

501 

3,156 


Eogene 


Total 


2,068 


One of the most interesting things about the above table is tl» 
number of students who are 24 years of age or more. These oa. 
stitute slightly over 16 pw cent of the total, and it will be noted tint 
the proportion is large in all institutions. This might be accounted 
for by the number of medical students in the case of the university 
but none of the other institutions has a postgraduate schoof enroUini 
very large numbers. Probably the better explanation is to be foun 
in the economic condition of the students and their families, whic 
tends to compel them to interrupt their schooling in order to eail 
money to continue. Facts to support this opinion are afforded I; 
the questionnaire returns. 

In the first place a large proportion of the students earn a o(mI 
siderable part of their way through college. The extent of sud 
self-help is made evident by Table 3. 

Tabu 8 . — Self-help by Oregon etudenta 


Proportion eamad 
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Number of studanU earning by location of institution 
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Ashland 
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7! 
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6 
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14 
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v 
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68 

96 
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1,8 

ToUl 

\ 
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502 

am 

a09« 

7.1 


^^Imoet 28 per cent of the student body of tl\p Oregon high< 
institutions of the State are, according to their own reports, earn 
ing all their way through college by work while in attendance an 
during intervals between attendance. A smaller proportion of thi 
students, leas than 20 per cent, at La Qrande earn their way than ii 
any of the other institutions, and the largest peroentage, 35 pel 
cent, earn their way at 31onmouth. Almost 67 per cent of th 
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students at La Grande earn little or none of their college expenses, 
while the university is next in the percentage of students (40 per 
I cent) who do not help themselves to any very great extent by their 
I own earnings. 

The economic condition of students is doubtless largely deter- 
Imined by that of the families from which they come. Since, how- 
lever, standards of wealth differ very largely among different ^ups 
jof people, and since whether a son or daughter shall be sent to col- 
llege is so largely determined by whether the family thinks of itself 
as able to do so in terms of these differing standards, students were 
lasked to state the approximate family income at the time they 
Parted to college and also whether the family was of less. than 
■average means, of average means, or well-to-do. Table 4 shA the 
In.imber of studente in each institution who classified the family in- 
*conie within certain ranges. 

Table 4.—Famay income 
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ToUl 
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As is to be expeclpd, perhaps. Table 5 shows by far the larger 
liiimber of students classifying themselves as coming from families 
kf average means. \ 

TABtJ i ^ — CloeH/lotttion of fomily ¥>eaHh 
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forage means 

ell to do ‘ 


Total. 
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Ashland 

La Qrende 

Monmouth 
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313 

%7M 

130 

313 

2,577 

133 

306 

216 

561 

8,108 

2,031 


Total 


511 

0,328 


7,124 


It is interesting to note that almost twice as many class their 
imilies as of less than avera^ means than as well to do. These 
gures are given greater significance when the income ranges re- 
ortod as average and leas than average are grouped to show fre- 
uencies of such reports. Table 6 shows some of the more strikinj; 
^3ult8 of this Aoalysdflm 





Considerably more than half the stndrats at Ashland, La Grandr, 
and Monmouth who say that their families are of average mean 
interpret incomes of from $1,201 to $2,400 to be in this cl^ whib 
almost as -large proportions give the same interpretation at tJa 
university. 

If $3,600 be accepted as the very highest level that can in Oregoi 
be regarded as classifying a family as of average means, it js inter- 
esting to note from Table 4 the number and prop<Mtion of student 
in each institution whose families have larger inccmoes than thi 
Only 14 per cent of the students in Ashland and Monmouth belo^ 
to such families, 17 per cent in La Grande, but 36 per cent of tha 
in Corvallis do, while slightly more than 45 per cent of the studot 
at Eugene belong to families with incomes reported as larger tha 
$3,600. 

It is quite commonly assumed that there is a close reIationshi| 
between modest income and residence in the open country and th 
smaller towns. If this assumption is correct it would be expected 
that the size of commnnity from which students come would h 
distributed in somewhat the same fashion as family incomes. TaU 
7 gives the facts concerning the size of communities from whid 
students in Oregon's public higher institutions come. 


Taruc 7. — 8Ue of eommintitieo from tcktck mtudeMta eomt 
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It will be noted that approximately 25 per cent of the students 
reporting come from homes in the open country and that n slightly 
larger proportion come from cities of more than 50,000 population. 
As is to be expecttd the institution at Corvallis draws a larger pro- 
fwrt ion from the open country (a little over 26 per cent), than does 
the institution at Eugene (about 14 per cent); while Eugene draws 
alni.»si 34 j>er cent from cities of over 50.000 as compared with 26 
l*er v ent from this source by Corvallis. Each of the normal schools 
draws a larger proportion of its students from the open country 
than either Eugene or Corvallis: Ashland 35 per cent. La Grande 

|H-r cent, and Monmouth 44^ per cent. From the foregoing figures 
it is apparent that Portland is not sending .ctudents to the higher 
iii.-iitutious of the State in quite as large proportions as the size of 
its }>opulation in relation to the population of the State would seem * 
to justify. With one-third of the population of the State, Port- 
laiul according to these figures would be furnishing only a little 
over 20 j,er cent of the students in tile States higher institutions 
ever, if it were assumed that the entire number coming from cities 
of more than 50,000 population came from Portland. In fact, a 

nuniU^r of these students come from cities of this size outside ’of 
l Oregon. 

The ilata derived from student questionnaires show several other 
iiatt»rs of interest in regard to the students who attend Oregon's 
liigluT institutions. Table 8 shows the number of students livin*^ 
rertain distances from the institutions that they attend. 


Tabie " \umberof gfudenig certain dittancee from the institution* they 

attend 
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JU 
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46 
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^ 

lU 

X 

71.^ 
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U310 

ToUJ 

3S8 

212 * 

90 

i 

3. 143 

2.943 

7. 1S5 


It is perhaps due to the separation of even relativelv small con- 
entrations oY population by distance that would be large in an ' 
dder, more fully developed country, that accounts for the fact 
hat only 23 per cent of the students travel less than 25 miles to 
ttend college in Oregon. The proportion is larger within this 
adnis in most of the institutions of the United State*. Almost as 

□any students in Oregon travel more than 300 miles as travel less 
han 25. 

51X70*— 81 ^17 • 
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In yiew of the fact that 23 per cent live within 25 miles, a total 
of 1,657, it is interesting to examine Table 9, which indicates where 
students live while attending coUege. The number living at home 
is a relatively large proportion of those who live within 25 miles, 
almost the maximum distance that students can ordinarily- go back 
and forth between home and college classes. 

Table 9. — Where ttudeni$ room 


Place room 

Aabland 

a^denta 

La Grande 
students 

Monmouth 

Btudents 

Corvallla 

students 

EuMne 

students 
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71 

3 

7 
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411 

Private families 
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289 


Total - 
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3,103 

2,020 1 

1 

— ■ - T - 


ToUl 


1.364 

l.n 


Distance from home and rooming place while in college are 
closely related to one of the main reasons given by students for 
attending the college, they do in preference to others. Many staU 
that they chose their college because of its convenience to home, 
Table 10 indicates the frequency with which students assigned one 
or another reason for their choice of college. 

Table 10. — Reasons for choice of college 


RaMODs 


Coovenlence to home. 
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Total. 
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15 
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20 
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206 
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12 

2 

16 

49 

14 


216 


66 

79 

2 

47 

380 

24 


696 


379 
230 
16 
1. 167 
773 
449 
26 
111 


3, 160 


824 

141 

47 

6a'i 

767 

366 

46 

172 


2,948 


ToUl 


1.40 

46 

2,101 




Slightly over 20 per cent of the students in Oregon’s higher in 
stitutions said that they chose the institutions they did because o 
their convenience to hcnne. Closely associated with this reiison ii 
that of economy since so much saving of expense comes from near 
ness to home that it is hard to distinguish the one reason from th 
other. If those who stated that they chose their college for reason 
of economy be added to those who did so- because of convenient loca 
tion, more than 27 per cent are included. There is some different 
among the institutions in the extent of these combined reasons foi 
choice Approximately 41 per cent of Ashland students assi|hec 
these reasons ; 62 per qpnt of the students at La Grande ; 23 per cent 
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of those k Monmouth; 19 per cent at Corvallis; and 32 per cent 
at iMipene. i 

Another cause assigned is worthy of attention. Thirty-seven per 
cent of the students at Corvallis stated that quality of work was the 
reason that attracted them, while 20 per cent of the students at 
Kiigene gave this reason. While it may be questioned somewhat 
whether such large proportions of students are very capable of 
tietei mining quality of work with any degree of accuracy upon 
scientific evidence, the fact that such large numbers assigned this as 
their reason at least argu^that the institutions have ejcellent repu- 
tations in the State. It is rather interesting in this connection to 
note that almost the same number and pixqwrtion at Corvallis and 
Kiigene gave vocational objectives as their reason for choice (24 
per cent at Corvallis and 26 per cent at Eugene), although it might 
he expected that the proportion who enter the technical school of 
the State at Corvallis with definite occupational objectives might be 
larger than at the university where the arts and humanities receive 
so much emphasis. It may be that the recruiting and publicity pro- 
gram of the institution at Corvallis has had some influence in in- 
c reasing the numters who have no definite occupational purposes 
at the time of entrance. 

Among the normal schools the students at Monmouth indicated 
MKiitional purposes as of most influence in their choice of institu- 
tion, almost 64 per cent assigning this feason. Forty-four per cent 

at Ashland gave this reason but only slightly over 22 per cent at 
lai Grande. 

Still- another fact is significant; only 72 out of 7,200, 1 per cent, 
stated that they came because of scholarships. This is indicative 
of the notable lack of scholarship aid provided by Oregon’s higher 
in^titiitions. • * ® 

If the 300, or 4 per cent, who could not tell why they chose the 
college they did is the entire representation of that class of drifters 
who float aimlessly into higher educational institutions everywhere, ' 
I lie State is to be congratulated; the general opinion is that a much 
larger proportion o^ students go to colliego merely because it is the 
Ihmg to do. Probably Oregon has a smaller proportion of students 
who are inspired by no real and specific ambition because of the gen- 
erally modest economic condition of the families of the State and 
)ecause *of the fact that there is no very large leisure population. 

ractKia y alP students njust look forward to earning their own 
livings. 

The occupationaP objectives of the students in Oregon’s public 
higher institutions are listed in Table 11. 

% 
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Table 11. — OccupcUional objeotivet of ttudentt 


Occupation 

Number of sludeota with objectives named in— 

Total 

Ashland 

LaOrande 

Monmouth 

Corvallis 

Eugene 







— ■ 

Teaching. 

227 

193 

675 

828 

753 


Agriculture . 

1 

1 

1 

101 

11 

2(K 

Trade 




38 

Ifi 

u 

Home making 

10 

1 

1 

flO 

36 

HI 

Businertt,- 

13 

2 

7 

737 

m 

I.IU 

Profession 

20 

3 

2 

884 

1,017 

1,^ 

Other .*1 

8 

5 

6 

127 

144 

29 

U ndeddod 

21 

13 

6 

287 

398 

73i 

Total 

300 

218 

606 

3, 152 

2,908 

7.W 


Teaching is the occupational objective for more than 35 per cent 
of the students in Oregon higher institutions; even at Corvallis and 
Eugene, which have programs much wider than teacher preparation, 
very large numbers look forward to employment in this field, 20 per 
cent and 25 per cent, respectively. Although a few of these students 
are looking forward to college teaching the great majority are 
planning to enter the high-school field, at least temporarily. Refer- 
ence to the chapter of this report dealing with teacher preparation 
will confirm the impression created by these expressions of choice 
that the State does not need so many teachers in preparation. 

It may also be doul^d whether there is need for such emphasis 
upon preparation for Risiness and the professions w^ithin the Stale 
of Oregon itself, as is shown by the occupational choices indicated 
by tlfb table. However, these figures include out-of-State students as 
well as Oregon students. It is intere^ing, therefore, to examine 
Table 12, which indicates the occupational objectives named by 
Oregon students only. Inasmuch as the normal schools are now 
primarily teacher-training institutions the table is confined to the 
choices of students in the institutions at Corvallis and Eugene. 


Table 12, — Occupational objectives of Oregon students 


Objectives 

% 

Objectives of Ore- 
gon students at— 

Objectives ^ 

Objectives erf Ore- 
gon students al- 

Corvallis 

Eugene 

Corvallis 

Fugene 

Teaching 

714 

677 

Profession 

763 

904 

Agriculture 

166 

7 

Other 

104 

128 

Trade 

30 

13 

Undecided. 

242 

m 

tinme mAklng 

48 

34 




Business 

000 

627 

Total 

2,656 

2,62 







Comparison of the figures for the entire student body and for 
the students whose homes are in Oregon indicates that a slightly 
larger proportion of the students al Corvallis who are preparing 
to teach come from out of State tl^an Is the case at Eugene. The 
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same is true of students who look forward to business and the 
jirofessions. 

If the coui^ of study pursued by students are appropriate to 
tiu'ir occupational objectives their choice of majors sliould show 
considcruble parallelism with their plans for work after leaving col- 
Students who indicated their plans for work after graduation 
ucrc asked, therefore, to name also their major course of study or 
field of si>ecialization in college. The reports of 2,G33 students at 
the university whose homes are in Oregon show that 85 were majoring 
in architecture; 97 in art; 436 in business; 55 in chemistry; 101 in 
economics; 183 in education; 346 in English; 61 in history; IGC in 
joiirnulisin; 187 ‘in law; 40 in mathematics; 348 in medicine* 81 
in modern language; 121 in music;/l7'in psychology; 93 in sociol- 
(.gy: 13 in zoology; with a scattering in other fields. It will be 
noted ^that the larger groups are found in the fields which the 
survey commission’s recommendation, contained in Chapter II 
would assign as the major functions of the institution at Eugene’ 
It will also be not^d that at the university there are very few majors 
reported among Oregon students in fields that the survey coimnis- 
sion jiroposes be concentrated in the upper division levels at Cor- 
vallis, only .10 in botany, 55 in chemistry, 19 in geology, 8 in physics 
and 13 in zoology. ^ ^ ’ 

At the Oregon State College 2,663 students who live in Oregon 
state that they are majoring as follows: 255 in agriculture* 749 in 
business; 429 in education; 637 in engineering; 119 in forestry; 318 
in liome economics; 121 in pharmacy with the remainder scattering ‘ 
Owing to conditions of organization and to the liberal requirements 

inajonng at the State college it is impossible upon the Basis of 
these data to point out so clearly as in the case of the university, that * 
the reconimendation of the commission with reference to transfer of 
certain work from Corvallis to Eugene would affect relatively few 
Oregon students at the State college. Indeed the figures with refer- 
ence to majors in business indicate quite the contrary. - However it 
IS in the major division of business at Corvallis that the greatest 
opportunity e.xists for students to cencentrate in fields other than 
th^ that are ordinarily regarded as preparation for business careers. 

It may be doubted whether transfer of commerce anckbusiness to 
'^ugene upon the upper division level with retention at Corvallis of 
ower division courses, that in the main parallel similar courses at 
j-ugene, would seriously affect a very large proportion of Oregon 
dudents now at the State college. ^ a ^ 

It IS sometimes assumed that the occupations of the fathers of 
rtudente .ffect student choice ol educational purposes, determine the 
‘Id that fanuhes can gire in educating their children, and, in part. 
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influence choice of institutions which children attend. Table 13 
shows the occupations of the parents of students in Oregon's higher 
institutions by institutions. 

Tahls 13. — Occupation *^ ^ pgrentM ofiitudent* 


OccupAtioo 


Aeiicuiturft 

MaDUtiiclurinx 

Trade. 



Trans(HjrUtioD 

(TofenuoDs. 

Teaching 

Clerical . 


City, and Federal ampIoyeeB. 

Hetired 

Deceased 

ToUl ’ 


Number of studecti whoM parents are engaged io 
Miflereni oocupalioos 


Ajhlaxxl 

La Or&Dde 

MoomoQih 

Corv Ellis 

Eugene 

86 

101 

212 

604 

361 

8 

6 

23 

# no 

ir 

38 

23 

73 

203 

220 

58 

23 

80 

834 

082 

13 

5 

16 

08 

123 

12 

U 

15 

264 

413 

7 

4 

5 

M 

67 

4 


11 

40 

53 

18 

8 

26 

166 

115 

10 

7 

32 

160 

136 

• 42 

25 

86 

386 

289 

2m 

213 

587 

3,128 

2.88fi 


ToUi 


446 

1.^ 

2Si 

7)^ 

IS 

117 

U 

Si 

a: 


7.m 


The large number of students whose fathers are. retired or de- 
ceased, 1,181;, is in accord with the fact that the Oregon instititions 
have such large numbers of mature students. If the distribution 
of parental occupations may be assumed to represent the approxi- 
mate distribution of occupations in the State as a whole it b 
interesting to note that while 11.4 per cent of the living fathers are 
.in the professions, 26.6 per cent of the students plan | to enter ih( 
profe^ions. Similarly 23.1 per cent of the living fathers aie in 
agriculture but only 2.8 per cent of the students plan to enter this 
field. Thirty-one and six-tenths per cent of the fathers are in busi- 
ness but only 18.7 per cent of the students plan to enter business. 
Perhaps these relationships are of no real significance, but they raise 
intejr^^ng questions concenling j^he lifting of occupational einpha- 
sis 4 the redistribution of Oregon's economic population, tyid tlie 
changing size of agricultural and business units. 

Houung and Feeding 

The conditions under which the college sludent lives, the chi^ racier 
of his lodging place, the place in which he eats, and the coiiVpanr 
with whom he eats are af vital in the educational process as is the 
academic program. An institution with a staff possessing the 
highest scholastic qualifications and giving the finest type of iii>truc- 
tion will be handicapped in teaching students unless the institu- 
tion provides also the conditions for developing the art of refined 
and cultured living in a social group. The average college student 
spends only a minor part of his day in the classroom or laboratory 
A majority of his hours are spent in other activities that satisfy the 
demand%/OT physical liit^^or the needs of gregarious human nature 
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In providing advantageous living conditions for their students 
the i)rivate universities and colleges generally throughout the United 
Statf's have progre^d much ^further than the publicly supported 
hi^dier educational institutions. The number and quality of dormi- 
torit's and residence halls, where students spend so much of their 
linn-. foun(i^ in the larger private institutions,' usually far exceed 
tln-M' in public institutions. However,* Oregon public institutions, 
parti. ularlv the State university and the Stat^ college, are far ahead 
of iii(»t Stoto institutions in their provision for student living. In 
ilu' iiorn^ schools, on the other hand, only the .scantiest provisions 
hav(> iK'ch made for either the housing or feeding of students. The 
failure of the State to make Appropriations for the construction 
of ilorinitories and residence halls is the commonly assigned reason 
fur their absence onwthe campus but this explanation is not altogether 
vali lr It is possible under modern methods of financing, as has 
bei'ii already proved in Oregon, to erect the necessary building 
ihiniijrh bond issues and to operate them on a self-sustaining basis. 

Housing ^ ' - ■* 

The first step in the study of the physical conditions under which 
the (ol lege students of Oregon live is their segregation on the basis 
of the various places of residence. In Table 14 are shown the fJer- 
< outiure of women and men students. of the university and the State 
eoIl.Mre according to different methods by which they are housed. 


1 Mtii. 1 1— tVfccne ttudentM of utUvertitv and State college lire ehourn. in temut 
of perceniagee of the entire student bt>ig ‘ 




UnivsnUy of Orsfoo 

OtegoD State College 

Qomiiii nketbadff 

• 

off women 
■todenta 

Peraotsffe 
of men 

1 

Peroentage 
6f women 
students 

Pertentage 
of men 
students 

l>-.rnii lories 

oo 

Id 


13 

Uri\ die rtKiming bouMS 

dd 

30 

If 

47 

Uiviiiii at home 

lO 

do 
1 a 

3 

23 

1 Ibipler houses 

Iv 

10 

24 

13 



VO 

IS 

23 

43 

TouJ 


IflO 

irm 


100 

— 

iWI 

r IW 

lOO 


Th«. « wl»untl.uy th, « ih« fr«n 


The residence-haU facilities j>f the university are auch that 86 
|>er cent of the men student^ and 78 per cent of the women students 
ire compel!^ to seek livHig quarters other than in institutionally 
operated buildings. ^ very large proporticfti reside in chapter 
lou^ so ^at student fraternities and sororities are performing a 
iervitx which is of material assistance to the institution. Private 
rooming houses afford quarters for approkimately ous^u^t of 
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both the men and women students while a smaller percentage are 
local students living at their homes. ' For the Urnd-grant State uni- 
versities and colleges of the United States as a whole, the proportion 
of men students housed in dormitories and residence halls is 5) j>er 
cent and for women students 6 per ceptr- The University of Orej:on 
is, therefore, providing living quarters for a greater percentage of 
its students than the av'ernge for the State-controlled institutions as 
a whole. It is patent, howeyer, that a serious shortage of residence 
halls still exists, particularly for women students. 

^\*ldlc no better facilities for housing men students have l)een i 
])rovided at^the State college than at the university .the situation 
is different in the case of women students. The institution fur- 
nishes living quarters for 47 per cent of its women students as com- 
pared with 0 per cent for State universities and colleges in the coun- 
try at large. Only 53 ])er cent of its w’omen student. body are 
forced to go off the campus to secure places to reside and of thi» 
proportion 26 ]>er cent live in sorority chapter houses. ^The pr- 
centage of women students living in private rooniTng houses is so 
low as to be almost negligible, which speaks well for the initiative 
anti interest of the administration of tlie college in the living condi- 
tions of its women students.- More dormitories for men ;studenU 

» 

it is obvious, are needed. At present only 13 per. cent of the men 
students are ho'used in residence halls under institutional manage- 
ment. *A considerably greater percentage of men students dwell 
in private rooming houses than at tlie university while the projw- 
tion living in fraterhity chapter houses is also less. 

Unusually meager provision hM been made for the housing of the 
students in the Oregon normal smiools. Except for a single dormi- 
tory for women at the iMonmoifth school, nothing whatever has lH*en 
<lone in the way of furnishing residence halls at these institutions. 
The lack of fratermity and sorority houses likewise has'had the effect 
of compelling Ml the .students, excepting those residing in their own 
homes, to seek dw'.elling quarters in private rooming- houses. As a 
majority of the studentWenrolled in the normal schools are women, 
a greater responsibility -rests upon the schools to provide dormi#ries 
than would exist were, the student poi>ulations composed only of 
men students. Jleyoiul a doiibt the grtpvth and development of the 
programs of the nornlal s^'hobls, particularly in the case of the iusti- 
■^utioiis at .'Vshlund ami La Grmule, are being seriously retarded by 
the lack' of housing facilities. The conditions under which niiiiiy 
students room al all the normal schools are not conducive to develop- 
ment of leadei% and examples 'in the refinements of living. 

• From the foregoing sketch of the conditions existing in.the Oregoq 
institutions, it is evident that tiie dormitory systems are entirely 
inadequate to meet the requirements. of the student bodies. A gen- 
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oral law on the Statels statute books authorizes the construction of 
new residence halls or similar revenue-producing structures by bond 
issue. Already the State college has erected several dormitories by 
this method of financing, the net earnings from their operation being 
used for thQ amortization of the capital outlay.” There is no doubt, 
therefore, of the feasibility of the plan. The present policy of com- 
pelling large proportions of the student bodies to find lodging off 
the cainpus in quarters not under direct institutional su|>ervision 
should be abandonq^d. The survey commission can not emphasize 
ifx) strongly the necessity for immediate action in the adoption and 
prosecution o:^ a dormitory building program at all the institutions. 
In the normal schools especially steps .should be taken to construct 
safe, fireproof, and attractive residence halls for women students 
without delay. 

The number of students accommodated is not the sole question to 
he considered however. The nature of the housing provided is? of 
even greater educational importance. The residence alls at the 
rnivei“sity of Oregon are well conducted and are in charge of a 
dormitorj' director. In most instances the students take care of 
dieiV own rooms, although additional service is furnished in the 
women's dormitories. The janitor work is performed both by student 
labor and by hired janitors, the buildings being generally clean 'a^ 
in good repair. Student^ proctors are responsible for the super- 
visiort of the men^s residence halls and receive $155 annually. Tn 
the women’s halls students also serve as pr<K'tors but receive no pay. 
It IS difficult ft) account for this distinction, especially as it is rather 
more difficult for deserving women students to secure outside work to 
earn their way. 

. Feeding ^ ^ 

Food service enterprises for the benefit of the student bodies 
are operated by the university and the State college. This service 
is providiiijj in dining halls. The blight of the cafeteria, with its 
lack of .socialization, rapid 'Consumption of "food, and rushing meal 
hour has not yet descended upon the institutiojis. 

The university conducts institutionally managed dining h'alls for 
both men. and women students. Three meals are served daily. The 
f(Mul is wholesome the ration well-balanced, and the service satis- 
factory. . ’ . * 

, Separate dining rooms for men and women students are operated 
1)V the State college. The service afforded includes three meals 
daily. The uverage total number of meals served per day to nien 
students amount to 717 and to women students 1,365. It is evident, 
tlierefore, that the feeding enterprises of the institution are con- 
ducted on a rathe? large scalp. The service seems to be entirely satis- 
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factory, the survey commission meeting with no complaints of anv 
character. A sanitary commission has supervision over th^ main- 
tenance of sanitary conditions in the dining halls and kitchi^ns and 
also is responsible for the testing of the milk and water. ThW institu. 
tion makes an effort to socialize the dinner hour for the CTudents. 
Special guests are invited and singing and dancing are encourafred 
after dinner in the parlors. 

Little pro\'ision is made for feeding the students in the normal 
■ schools e.xcept in the case of the institution located at Monmouth. 
At this school a dining hall is conducted for women but none for 
men students. A small cafeteria is likewise c^^rated, serving noon 
lunches uni^ the supervision of the home ec0nomics department. 
The menus in the women’s dining hall are prepared under the direc- 
tion of the dean of women with the advice of the department of 
home economics. In the normal school at Ashland a cafeteria is 
situated in the training schbol, but at the La Grande school no 
dining facilities of any sort are provided by the institution. The 
average annual cost of board and room is $279 at the Ashland 
school as compared with $432 Bt the La Grande school. The siirver 
commission is of the opinion that the establishment of dining halls, 
such as exist at the university and the State college, would be highlv 
valuable to the normal schools in the advancement of the social and 
physical welfare of the students. A further advantage would be^ 
the unification of the student bodies. 

Employment and Placement Service 

An important problem confronting the institutions of higher 
learning in Oregon, as well as elsewhere throughout the country, is 
the placement of their students, both graduate and nongraduate, in 
^y^llositions after they leave college. 

Higher education is a costly process both to the State and to the 
student. ^ To allow the human product aft^r the expenditure of 
time in study and after the outlay of a large sU^n of mOhey to defray 
the cost of education to le«ve the campus and drift for him.self 
is the height of inconsistency. Because of their pi^tige as publicly 
. supported institutions responsible for the preparation of youth to 
^nter industrial and professional fields, the university, State college, 
and normal schools have access to sources of employment ami are 
able to make contacts not readily available to any private agencies. 
^ That the^institutions should not allow this opportunity for service to 
escape them i? self-evident. 

It is a moot question whether the placement of college students 
should be concentrated in one central organization. Si«ne degree 
of centralization of records and of methods is undoubtedly desirable. 
But inquiries received by members o^' the faculty from prospective 
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rmployers can frequently be handled best by direct action. As in 
(•{her pereonnel matters some method of centralized service with 
<lc..>ntralized functioning is most desirable. The methods now in 
ii'O at the university and the college with reference to teacher place- 
imnt i^rn to function with ' considerable efficiency, although the 
cd-'rt involved is great and is increased by the competitive situation 
that has already been pointed out. 

I he most important defect in the present placement work is the 
fact that it is too largely confined to the placement of teachers, 
(’niisiderable progress ha| been made in this phase of the work but 
other fields and occupations are generally neglected or handled in 
a haphazard manner by heads of major divisions whose innumerable 
other duties and responsibilities prevent th^m from providing’ a 
s.vMrmatic service. Under the present arrangement coordination 
iH iwcon the personnel of the different educational units is not feasi- 
l)h'. Alumni emphasized to the survey commission their desire that 
plarcment m other areas be developed as vigorously as in the field of 
tcai hpr (raining. The vital importance of placement is emphasized 
iti the comments made by the graduates and ex-students on the 
'■lini toominjp of the Oregon institutions in this respect. 

At the university organization bearing the name of the nppoint- 
imiit committee carries on the placement work. The chairman of 
the committee is a member of the staff of the school of education 
and nearly the entire program is concentrated in securing teaching 
poMtions for graduates of the school of education. Administrative 
funds and students’ fees are utilized to pay the cost of the main- 
tciKince of the office. The institution, therefore, has the nucleus of 
.1 central placement bureau that might function effectively, but ap- 
paivntly little is being done toward. finding employment for gradu- 
ates other than prospective teachers. The schools of law and jour- 
nalism at the university maintain their, own services, also known as' 
appointment bureaus, while inAhe case of most of the other di- 
visions whatever placements are hiade of students are generally the 
icsiilt of the initiative of the deans or department head^. 

A fairly satisfactory record, h^ever, has been ipacTe *bv the ap- 
pouitinent committee in securing positions for teachers, the effec 
l.vcness of. the work of placing teachers is diminishing from year to 
year rather than increasing, the committee securing positions for 14 
I>cr cent less re^sirants in 1929 than in 1927. This is due to other 
<auses than the lack of activity on the part of the committee. An 
attempt IS made to cooperate with employers and to follow up place- 
ments, but the committ^ has no field representatives. There is likei^ 
no organi^ cooperation with the rank and file of the teaching 
stall in the different departments. 
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The placement service at the Oregon State College is an effective * 
functioning agency and the work has been closely centralized in a 
single office. Combined with the personnel division, the organiza- 
tion handles both the personnel and placement activities of the insti- 
tution. A professor of education is in charge with a full-time 
assistant and a clerk. Operating costs are defrayed through insti- 
tutional funds and student fee.s. The bureau makes all types of 
contacts through business concerns, industrial firms, and municipal 
chambers of commerce by letter. Apparently no limitation has been 
plac'ed on the work of the placement service. Attempts are made 
to secure positions for graduates and nongraduates, older alumni, 
and self-help students, while attention is given to providing outside 
contacts for students already in college. The bureau, however, is 
handicapped by a lack of coordination within the college and a gen- 
eral absence of interest on the part of staff members. As in the case 
of the university, the placement office at the college has been devoted 
in a great measure to securing positions for teachers. It is claimed 
that engineering, research, public utilities, business, hotel, pharma- 
ceutical, and lumber organizations place orders for prospective 
employees with the placement office regularly. 

Although thexnormal schools have'' only one type of graduate 
for whom to find employment and are not confronted with the task 
of securing positions in widely different professions and vocations, 
the placement service at these institutions is npt very highly organ- 
ized. Possibly services of direct placement may be safely left to 
the presidents in the pmall schools at Ashland and La Crande. but 
the larger institution at Monmouth needs a very carefully organized 
^ryice. Probably ^11 should have careful and completely" organized 
follow-up services for graduates after they are once in the public- 
school system. 

In the instif'tition at Monmoutji, the president has jurisdiction over 
thej iuQrk of placing graduates. A small bureai/has been organized 
a thy-time secretary and a fairly satisfactory arrangenfrnt for 
the conduct of the undertaking has been installed. %The service aims 
to swure teaching employment for the immediate as well as the older 
graduates, but as the office also has been charged with answering 
requests for credentials from ex-students, a considerable amount of 
time is consumed in this detail of work. In order to maintain field 
. contacts, there is a part-time special agent** who visits authorities 
re.«!i)onsible for the employment of teachers. The bureau likewise 
endeavors to keep in touch with superintendents and principals of 
\^ublic schools throughout the State by correspondence and eduoa- 
jtidnal pu|;>licatioQs. 
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It is recommended that the central placement offices at the uni- 
viM-sity and State college act in the capacity of information-gather- 
ing and record-keeping agencies and make a Special effort to edu- 
(.itf the faculties to the use of these aids. Such education may bo 
MK CCssfuIly prosecuted through staff bulletins, special faculty con- 
ferences, and discussions at general faculty meetings. One of the 
iiii])ortant tasks that should be undertaken by the placement bureaus 
i> lesearch into occupations of the alumni and the possible fields 
(if (K’ciipations for students who have not yet completed their courses 
(if study. This research should be conducted upon a comprehen- 
>ivo basis, cooperatively by the five State institutions and the State 
department of education. 

Guidance 

The success or failure ^f the career of ajstudent in college de- 
pends to a large extent upon whether he has been guidei properly 
in the selection of his courses and the pursuit of his studies. 

Educational guidance is related to vocational guidance, a fact 
that has not been sufficiently recognized except in the professional 
fields. In a considerable percentage of cases the students program 
of work should be so correlated with his choice of life work that 
the college ser\es in part as a preparation for the occupation which 
i> to 1)0 followed after graduation. 

An important phase of guidance is that it deals with the indi- 
ddual student. The task is not a cjuestion of centralized control for 
the purpose of unifying and conducting an activity for the entire 
student populationveven though centralization of records and 'data 
nuiy be advantageous. On the contrary, the problem is one of per- 
sonal interview, conference and relationship l)etween student and 
.diiff mouiber often consuming many hours of time. 

The survey commission devoted.no small amount of attention to 
an inquiry into the methods in use at the Oregon institutions in the 
guidance of their students. As in the case of universities and col- 
leges throughout the United f^tates, the service is still in an eibbryr 
"iiic stage. At the University of Oregon vocational and educational 
gmdance have been combined theoretically.' The students are as- 
Msted in the sel^tion of their courses on a basis of ability, interest, 
ybj(*ot^\eg^ cultural, and other intangible va^lues by faculty advisers, 
riu* institution estimates that 25 per cent of the faculty are profi- 
cient in such counseling while another 50 per cent are assigned as 
assistant adnsers. Students are informed of graduate work offered 
and of the opportunities to'continlie advanced study through schol- 
arships. On the other hand, the vocational guidance seems to be 
coafined principally to lectures given occasionally in the schools of 
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education, business, and science departments, to the collection of 
information on different occupations, and to the maintenanoe of a 
list of books on various vocations in the library to which the stu- 
dents are referred. Thirty-four per cent of both the juniors and 
seniors attending the university are undecided as to their future 
occupation. The institution expended $100 for vocational guidance 
in 1929. 

At the Oregon State College an endeavor has been, made to cen- 
tralize ^idance and counseling in the personnel and placement 
office which is under the control of a professor of education, but this 
system is being abandoned hi ftvor of the decentralized plan. The 
institution appoints special interviewers for each class. Vocational 
guidance, as in the case of the university, is reported as being com- 
bined with educational guidance.- 'Students are advised to choose 
their studies on bases of Interest, objectives, cultural values, for the 
purpose of specializing, to secure distribution of work, and to obtain 
a degree. Tests and measurements are sometimes utilized to ‘aid 
the student in reaching a dwision. In vocational guidance the col- 
lege now has in the process of consthiction a complete list of voca- 
tional occupations to supplement the books in the library. Since the 
institution is a larid-grant college .with defined objectives of indus- 
trial and technical education it is to be expected that a large jiro- 
portion of the students will have selected their life work. .This is 
the case. Of -the juniors registered in the college* in 1929, 70 j)er 
cent had selected their future vocation and of the seniors 80 per ot'iit. 

Guidance of students in the normal schools of Oregon is limited 
since their function is so largely that of teacher preparation. The 
assumption seems to be that all students who have matriculated in 
the institutions are there for the purpose .of entering the tkching 
profession and that little guidance, either educational or vocational, 
is necessary. Modem education, however, is divided into many 
different fields and the selection of a congenial s{>ecialization by 
each student is highly important in determining ultimate success 
or failure. Educational guidance in the Monmouth Normal School 
is handled chiefly by the president and the dean. Each student has 
a faculty adviser to aid him in the pursuit'iof his work during his 
two years’ attendance. An attempt is made ^ have all matriculants 
select their major field, such as primary, intermediate, and secondary 
education, as early as pioasible after entrance.' A special point iin- 
pr^d ffpon tlte students is that they^hoiUd attend either the 
university or college after completion of the\ normal school cur* 
nculum. No classes are conduct^ in ocdupatioW'guidance and the 
library contains only about a dozen books ‘dealing with vocational 
subjects. , , , 
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The normal school at Ashland has not attempted to estabhsh any 
5 \>teinatic plan of guidance, fhe library is without books on oc- 
cupations. Student counselhng by members of the faculty appears 
to be neglected. A plan of guidance is just being developed in the 
case of the normal school at La Grande, but very little genuine 
pi'iigress has been made. The president and faculty membei's are 
rt‘>|)onsible for assisting students in their choice of specialization and 
major field of interest. The program of educational and vocational 
guidance has been combined. There are four books on occupations 
in the library. One of the important angles of guidance that seems 
to iiave been overlooked altogether at the La Grande institution is a 
real system of student counselling. 

Findings and Recommendations 

Guidance is one of the major problems confronting nublic higher 
etlucation in Oregon as is the case in higher instituti^s elsewhere. 
Many students devote four years to study and preparation and are 
still undecided at the end of that period as to their life work. This 
condition will probably always exist, but increasingly institutions 
arc convinced that they have the means, and are attempting to u^ 
them to aid students to make their own choices. 

One of the principal recommendations of this survey is the segre- 
gation of the educational program and academic organization of the 
uiiMorsity and State college into lower and upper divisions. 
Through the lower division the student is to pursue basic and 
fundamental courses and in the upper division he is to concentrate 
upon his major fielii of specialization in future life. The success of 
the plan is largely dependent up>on the choice of an occupation or 
profession by the student by the completion of his sophomore year 
in college. * 

The survey co mm iss i on does not propose to outline a specific sys- 
tem of educational and vocational guidance tP .be adopted by the 
Oregon institutions. No such system has been devised that is ap- 
propriate to all conditions. It is nevertheless possible to outline 
certain general principles that should be followed. A 'guidance 
j^dicy to be effective must invplve the participation of a large num- 
ber of the members of the staff in the observation of the qualities 
mid aptitudes of students with whem they come into contact. Per- 
sonal acquaintance between student and teacher is one of the import- 
ant keys to guidance. Through sympathetic relationships with 
faculty members, the students should be roused, inspired, and stimu-. 
lated to study their own capacities and tastes and to wire the prob-^ 
1cm of their future occupations^ Upon the basis of these principles, 
it is recommended : ' ^ 
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1. That the several institutions promptly proceed to the .study 
of a definite program of educational vocational guidance. , 

2. TIuit the program be comprehensive in scope and so effective 
in purpose that it will be applicable to the studept immediately 
upon his entrance in college. 

3. That through the o|>eration of the program everj' student slialj 
be aided to make a decision as to his life career by the time that 
he has completed the lower division and begins his upper division 
work. 

Physical Welfare and Athletics 

A great deal of stress and emphasis has been placed on the pro- 
motion of the physical welfare of the students in the higher educa- 
tional institutions of Oregon. 

Physical education programs have been adopted, but as is the 
case in many universities and colleges throughout the country they 
are subordinated to intercollegiate athletics. The domination of 
intercollegiate athletics is reflected in the selection of the staff in 
the budget allotments; and in the financing of the athletic physical 
plant. Although only a minor proportion of the student body 
actually participates, priority in the utilization of football' fields 
running and field tracks, an^ baseball fields is given to intercolle’ 
giate athletics. For the utilization of athletic facilities, the most 
inconvenient and inaccessible Jiours are assigned to students not 
members of the intercollegiate teams. 

Moreover, the situation has been aggravated at the University of 
Oregon and the Oregon State College by the segregation of' the 
control of intercollegiate athletics from the regular physical edu- 
cation organization. The students at both institutions ‘have been 
permitted to e.xercise administrative jurisdiction. The alumnf are 
likewise represented, another cause for the complete overshadowiin^ 
of intramural by intercollegiate athletics. In order to ^prai«^ the 
status of physical welfare and athletics in the several institutions 
with a view to making recommendations for the betterment of pres- 
ent conditions, the survey commission made n Special study of the 
situation in Oregon. Each of the institutions will be considori-(l 
separately. The programs at present in force, including organiza- 
tion ami system of control, will receive attention. 

Umve^stty of Oregon..~'l\i% organization responsible for the phvs- 
ical welfare of the students at the uni^icsity is the school of physical 
education. It is divided into four departments, physical education 
for men, physical education for Women, health service, and athletics, 

■ supervision of B director. The administrative head 

^ t ^ holds the title of dean, the staff under him consisting 

of 10 regular members and 10 paid student assistants. 
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In the departments of physical education for men and women, 

.-nnlents are required to pursue one hour per week of hygiene for 
one year and three hours per week of exercise for two years. Sports 
may be elected to satisfy the requirement for exercise. A textbook 
i- ii>c(l in the hygiene course, but the equipment available is only 
moderately Satisfactory. The school attempts to use the dining 
balls, gymnasiums, dormitories, and classrooms as laboratories for 
(he hygiene course. A major and minor are offered in physical 
education, the major being 52 semester hours and the minor IG 
>emester hours. Graduate work" is also offered on a limited scale. 

riio health service at the university seems to be generally superior 
although the equipment is inadequate and no facilities are available 
In combat an epidemic. Three full-time physicians are employed 
and a phy'sical examination jis given all students upon admission. 

Xn hospital is connected wi^h the institution, but an infirmary is 
located on the campus containing 13 beds and with a staff of 4 
miiM's and other attendants. The number of beds is entirely in- 
siifiicient, at least three times as many being needed to meet the 
re(|iiiroments of the student body. Free service. is given students 
111 the infirmary for a period of two weeks, after which a charge 
of :>:t per day is made. Parents are informed of serious physical 
dch-cts of students and such cases are referred to specialists for 
attention. < 

The fourth unit of the school of physical education is the depart-, 
meiit of athletics. Nominally this department is responsible for all 
athletics, both mtramural and intercollegiate, but ns authority over 
intercollegiate athletics has been vested in an executive council of 
the associated students, the duties of the department have dwindled 
•lowii to the handling of intramural athletics only. 

I he executive council of the associated students is composed of 7 
students, 4 faculty members, and 2 alumni. It has control over the 
finances of intercollegiate athletics, making of the budget, sche<luling 
nf games, selection of the football coach and fixing his salary, except 
that the actual funds are handled through the business office of the 
m.stitution. A graduate manager, an employee of the council, serves 
as its executive officer. From the personnel of the executive com- 
mittee, it is evident that intercollegiate athletics are dominated by ' 

influences outside the actual administration of the university, the i 

•students and the alumni having a majority of the committee. * . i 

Football 'is the major intercollegiate sport and is overemphasized j 

to a high degree. The salary bf the ^football coach is $10,000 plus an j 
additional $1,500 for services rendered as assistant physician. In 
the previous chapter the salarj^schedules of the university staff were 
presented and it was' shown that the salary of deans, the highest 
5W0*-«1 ^18 
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ranking members of the academic staff, was $5,000. Thus the f<iot- 
ball coach receives double the salary paid the deans with their large 
res{X)nsibilities. The football coach has fbur-^issistant^. 

As a result of these situations, intrjimural athletics, in which |)rac- 
tically the entire student body has opportunity for participation, are 
being sericHisly retarded in favor of intercollegiate athletics. Both 
intramural athletic facilities and funds are deficient. No money 
collected from intercollegiate athletics is used for intramural sports, 
although ruinor contributions of equipment are occasionally made. 

Because the figures reported contain duplications, it was impossible 
to ascertain exactly how many of the students, either men or woiiu-n, 
are actually engaged in intramural athletics. The program, liow- 
ever, includes all the different sports. In intramural athletics for 
men no awards of any type to winners are made. Notwithstanding 
that letters and sweaters on* a basis of the point system are awarded 
to the women students in intramural athletics, this branch of phys- 
ical education is at a lower ebb than that of men students. 

Intercollegiate athletics, with football overshadowiflg all other 
sports, occupy first place. The total gate receipts in 192!)-30 
amounted to $58,454, all of whi^ was expended on intercollegiate 
athletics except $5,720 representing a net profit. The financial state- 
ment of the university shows that $9,250 of State appropriati|)ns are 
utilizejLio pay salaries for intercollegiate athletics, an extremely 
unusual situation in view of the fact that no State funds are avail- 
able to defray the 0|>erating costs of intramural athletics. 

^ The institution is in a position to convert its entire physical educa- 
tion work into a well-organized and effective program for the bcije- 
fit of the entire student body. It has an excellent athletic physical, 
plant, both outdoor aijd indoor. The outdoor’ facilities include 2 
football and 4 baseball fields, 1 cinder track, and 13 tennis courts. 
For ifldoor sports, provision has been made for both men and women 
students on an extensive scale. ® The university has a men’s gymiur- 
sihm and has four gymrigsium floors in another building devoted 
to women. In addition there is a basketball pavilion erected at a 
cost of $200, (MW for games, indoor tennis, and indoor track. Two 
large swimming pools, one for men and one for women students, are 
included in the physical plant while two athletic fields exclusively 
for women students are provided. In order to develop* a pliVsu'ul 
education program in which all the students of the university will 
participate, it is necessary to reorganize completely the present 
methods of control and administration of athletics. 

OregSi State CoUege . — Physical welfare at the State college fs 
organized into a school of, health and physical education« composed 
of five departments — physical education for women, physical educa- 
tion for men, health service, hygiene, and intramund athletics. The 
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h. iul of the school is a dean assisted by two directors and eight other 
stall members. A separate and independent organization exists for 
till- lojitrol of i^itercollegiate athletics. 

'I’lie college requires that men stutlfpts take the course in hygiene 
1 liuur a week for a year and pur^he 2 houcs-per week of exercise 
while tl»e same regulation is enforced for women students except 
(hat hours per week of e.xercise are required. The claim is matle 
that sj)eoial efforts are put forth to exemplify hygiene teaching in 
the (lining halls and^ymnasiums. The school of health and physical 
oihicution is entirely a service division, no' degrees being granted. 

A minor of 12 semester hours is oflfered in physical education for 
iiu'ti students and of approximately 20 semester hours for women 
students. 

At the Stakie college the health service falls to some extent below 
tlic standards maintained at the university. There ^^ire 3 full-time 
pliy>iciaus on the staff and 5 trained nurses, j The institution has an 
intinnury with 11 beds and students We-'^lowed free service for 
lu days. Notwithstanding the greater enrollment of students at 
tic.' State college than at the university, the infirmary is smaller and 
linin' deficient in facilities. At least four times as nvany beds are 
iHi'dcd. No isolation room is available, the X-ray equipment is 
Dill of date, the method of transportation of food to patients is 
insanitary, and the bathroom facilities are entirely inadequate. In 
this connection it must be stated that the rooms in the infirmary 
iiif' clean, airy, and fairly light. An entire absence of work in 
])>ycliiatry was discovered in the health service department. A 
( our.se in mental hygiene, however, is offered in the school of voca- 
tional education. Parents are not regularly informed of physical 
defects discovered by the department although a system of correct- 
ing defects by follow-up examinations, consultations, and medical 
advice is in operation. ^ 

The^tate college has an athletic physical plant suj>erior to any 
other in the State and ^ual to the best found in the larger western 
universities and colleges. No reason exists, therefore, why intra- 
mural sports should not be the pr^cipal objective of the physical 
I'ducation program and why they should not be developed uixm an 
extensiv^e scale. For’ outdoor athletics, the instilution has 5 foot- 
ball and 2 baseball diamonds, 1 cinder track, 10 playground dia- 
monds, 4 tennis courts, and 1 water cours^. Capital investments of 
approximately $315,000 have been made on indoor sports. A fijie 
men’s gymnasium composed of four, units with_a large swimmidg 
pool has been erected on the campus. The women’s building con- 
tains complete gymnasium facilities for women students situated . 
on five floors and also a swimming pool. The college likewise has 
an $85^000 stadium built by subscription,^ bond issue^^nd gifts. 
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Notwithstanding the excellent facilities available for the general 
advancement of the physical welfare of all the student body, inter- 
collegiate athletics have been i>ermitte(l to dominate the athletic 
program of tlie college. So intense has become the interest and so 
acute the desire for prestige that the atl vantages to be obtained 
from intramural competition among the great mass of students luive 
been to a large degree overlooked and have received only minor 
consiileration. Neither funds for the suj>port of intramural ath- 
letics are provided through the profits accruing from intercollegiate 
football nor througli State funds. It must be conceded, however, 
that more is done at the Htate collegcf than at tlie univei'siv for 
the furtherance of intramural athletics. The program for men stu- 
dents encourages - contests by the awards of cups, plaques, and 
medals. A women's athletic association has been organized with 
a board of control that has served to arouse interest to s(^ne degree 
in intramural sports among the women students. ' Ijetters and sweat- 
ers are awarded by the organization, which raises a limited amount 
of money by dues. The number of men and women fitudenls actually 
participating in intramural athletics Was not available due to.the 
duplication in the figures presented. 

Intercollegiate athletics, with football as the primary’ interest, 
are under the administration and management of an agency outside 
of the regular college organization. This agency is interrelated 
with the associated students. It is known as the athletic board of 
control and consists of 3 faculty members, 5 students and 1 
aldnmi member. A graduate manager employed by the board 
serves as its executive member. Tims intercoilegiate athletics are 
administered in practically the sam« manner at the State college 
as at the university except that no attempt has been made to inter- 
lock the board of control with the official physical education organi- 
zation of the institution. Although the funds are handled by the 
business office, the athletic board of control directs all expenditures. 
The arrangement of games, the selection of coaches, the fixing of 
salaries, ^nd^er questions of policy are under its jurisdiction. 

Footbair~bas’'been emphasized And the competitive spirit de- 
veloped to a high degree.'-~The head football coach Aceives a salary 
,iof $8,000 annually and has' four assistants. He is appointed by the 
board of control and holds the rank of professor. Other members 
of the .faculty with this rank are paid an average salary of ,$4,000 " 
so that the football coach’s "compensatioft is far in excess of the 
remuneration of thte regular academic staff. The assistant coaches - 
receive $2,750> to $3,800. Comparing these salaries with the com- 
pensation of instructors ip plj^sical education for women, practi- 
cally all of whiob are $1,900 or le^, the discrimination against in- 
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tranuiral athletics is evident. Responsibility for this condition is 
tliroctly traceable to the creation of a separate and independent 
hoanl for the control of intercollegiate atliletics. 

SHinmanj. — Upon a basis of the facts presented in the foregoing 
ivvicw, the survey commission is convinced that the only method 
fur the development and execution of a comprehensive program 
(if physical welfare for the benefit of the studcTit bodies of the 
miiversity and State college is a complete reorganization of the 
pivMiit plan of management of intercollegiate athletics. Th^ com- 
mercialism at present existing in football, the ptiyment of high 
salaries to coaches, and the favoritism shcV^w intercollegiate ath- 
li iics with the consequent neglect of intramural athletics are duo 
ill a large measure to the influenfe of student and alumni control.' 
lv"ial>ljshment of separate boanls to manage these activities dis- 
tinct from the regularly constitute<l organizations of the institu- 
tions is contrary to well-recognized principles of administrative pro- 
ccilnre. In order do correct the prevailing conditions and to pl%se 
]ilusical education upon a simple but sound foundation, the fol- 
lowing recommemlatiotis are made: * ^ 

1. Abolition of the present boards of control comprised of stu- 
I'ciii'. alumpi, and faculty liiembers.- 
■J. Incor[)oration of control^ of intercollegiate athletics in the 
m IiooIs of physical education to be administered on the same basis 
:is the functions of any academic major division. 

• X All coaches to bi' employed in the same manner as other staff 
members and to receive no larger comjXMisation .than is providetl 
for ill the regular salary schedules of the faculty. 

4. Receipts from iidereollegia’te games to l>e handled through 
the same channels as other departmental earnings and to be budgete<l 
vith other institutronal funds. 

r». Adoption of the policy of supporting intramurpl athletics by 
means of institutional and Stote funds and rejection of the proposal 
that intramural sports In* financed from intercollegiate receipts. 

f<. Widespread promotion and advancement of intramural sports 
with the definite objective of having every Student on the i;ampus 
liartieipate. » > \ 

Normal ftchooh. — The physical welfare programs of the normal 
schools have been organized on » very limited sc-ale, with the excep- 
tion of Uie school located at Monmouth. The responsibility r^t» 
on aiynsufficiency of funds rather than a lack of initiative on the 
part of administratiye and educational officers. 

In the Monmouth normal school a genuine effort has been made 
to promote the physical welfare of the student body 4 is a whole. 
Two physical education departments have been established, one for 
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men and one for women. The men’s department is under the su[>er- 
vision of an athletia director whu "has two assistants while the depart- 
ment for women is In charge of a health director with four assistants. 
Students are required to pursue courses in hygiene and exer -ise. 
Both departments offer a minor in physical education and there is 
a large enrollment in the courses indicating that the program is such 
as to inspire the students’ interest. The health service is on only a 
fairly satisfactory basis. The nearest hospital is 8 miles away. A 
makeshift student infirmary with 9' beds is operated on the campus 
where free service is given patients for 3 days after which a charge 
is levied. The medical staff consists of. 2 part-time do^rs, 1 
graduate nurse, and 1 practical nurse. A shortage of equipment 
exists in the physician’s office. While a medical examination is 
obligatory at entrance for all students, the follow-up examinations 
ore rather desultory being conducted chiefly by medical students 
from the University of Oregon. 

The facilities for sports consist of 1 football and 1 baseball field. 
4 tennis courts, and a gymnasium for men. Only $2,700 has Ix'en 
invested in gymnasium equipment. Football is the dominant sport 
and intercollegiate contests are held. No profit, however, is realized 
from the games as the students are admitted without charge with the 
result that commercialism has not gained a foothold. The football 
coach is appointed directly by the board and is under the direct 
supervision of the president Under present arrangements he coaches 
both intercollegiate and intramural taams so that intramural 
athletics instead of being neglected have been encouraged. 

The development of an organization for conducting physical wel- 
fare work in the normal school at Ashland has been handicapped by 
inadequacy of funds. Capital investments in gymnasiums for both 
men and women students are essentiahif a superior program is to be 
adopted. An auditorium entirely unsuitable for the purpose is being 
utilized for gymnasium classes at the present time. Physical edu- 
cation and athletics have been combined into one department under 
the control of a single head. No compulsory exercise is in effect for 
men students, but 2 hours per week are required in the case of women 
students. , 

The physical plant consists of 1 football and 1 baseball field, 1 
playground, and 2 tennis courts. Intercollegiate athletics are limiled 
chiefly to football. There is a lack of interest and the probabilities 
are that paid admissions will be entirely abolished. A deficit of 
$2,500 occurred in 1929-30 in football finances. The institution is 
confronted with an absence of intramural athletics. No health 
dervice of any type has been established at the school, illnesses being 
reported by fellow students. 
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The normal'^ool at La Grande is suffering under the disadvan- 
tage of an inadequate plant in its physical education program. The 
staff is smalL The work for men students is under the charge of a 
director receiving a salary of $2,400 while the woman director is 
paid the same compensation. No other teachers are employed for 
physical education. A football and baseball field are the only out- 
door athletic facilities ^hile in the case of indoor spmns the institu- 
tion has been compelled to rent buildings for use as gymnasiums. 
The irymnasium for men students has 25 lockers and 2 showers but 
the one for women students has no showers or similar accommo- 
dations, 

ilealth service is extremely limited at the school, being in charge 

■ of the director of physical education for men who^ equipment con- 
sists of a physician’s scales. Local hospital facilities are utilized 
in case of illness among the Students and reduced rates are charged 
for medical attention by the local physicians. Under the regula- 
tiojis, all students are required to pursue a hygiene course and exer- 
cise to the extent of 2 credits for each. 

Intercollegiate football is under the control of the president, the 
director of physical education serving as the coach. The practice 
is to charge admission to the games, but on account of the small 
revenues no profits were realized for the 1929-30 season. Intramural 
sports on the point system for women students are being promoted 
and considerable progress is being made notwithstanding the lack of 
physical plant facilities and equipment. 

f ^ Student Activitiet 

Fraiemities and sororities . — Student fraternal organizations are 
well developed in the University of Oregon and the Oregon State 
College. None exists at the normal schools. 

The great strength and impetus given to the growth of fraterni- 
ties and sororities everywhere throughout the United States seems 
to lie in the failure of the institutions to provide housing facilities 
for the students. The Greek letter organizations met this issue by 
the construction of chapter houses with large monetary investments. 

At the university 60 per cent of the men students are members 
of fraternities anil 61 per cent of the women students belong to 
sororities. Although not all the students^ having membership in 
these orgahizations live in chapter houses, by far the greater pro- 
portion reside in them, die percentage -for both men and women 
students being 48. A somewhat similar situation is found at the 
Oregon State College; Of the men students, 60 per cent hold mem- 
bership in fraternities, and of- the women students, 46 per cent have 
joined sororities. The chapter houses famish housing facilities 
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for 45 per cent of the men students and only 26 per cent of the 
women students, the latter proportion being low because the insti- 
tution has erected and operates a greater number of women’s 
dormitories. ^ 

An interfraternal council for fraternities and a Pan Hellenic 
council for sororities have been established on the campuses. These 
organizations have juri^idiction over rushing, pledging, initiation, 
and similar fraternal problems. A liaison exists between faculty 
officials and the councils, but the latter appear to exercise final 
authority in most instances so that the institutional representatives 
serve in an advisory capacity. The Greek-letter organizations, there- 
fore, manage their own affairs to a large extent. 

The important problem of the fraternities and sororities is their 
relationship to the health and welfare of the students through liv- 
ing conditions existing in the chapter buildings. Another vital 
question is whether membership entails a neglect of academic work 
and educational accomplishment. 

The administration of the University of Oregon inspects the 
chapter houses. The number living in a single room is limited. 
Fire risks and sanitary conditions are the subject of periodical 
checking. In 1930 an attempt was made to supervise the meals 
served the students in both the fraternity and sorority buildings, 
but this was unsuccessful. The institution also tries to regulate the 
living costs in the chapter houses, which is high as compared with 
other places. Little real improvement has been effected, hovi^ever, by 
such efforts. Very few of the fraternities have house mothers. 
In accordance with a law of the National Pan Hellenic Congress 
applicable throughout the country each sorority has a house mother. 
The university permits combined fraternity-sorority parties and no 
per-student maximum cost has been fixed for them. The number 
of fraternal dances are limited to one each year. In the erection 
of new chapter houses, the administration seems to have adopted 
definite policies. The organization must have at least one-third of 
the cost of the pew building either in cash or the equivalent before 
beginning construction and must conform to the sanitary, fire, and* 
building regulations- To assist inexperienced fraternity and soror- 
ity members in managing chapter houses, the institution offers a 
special course in budgeting for house managers,. 

At the Oregon State College the status of the control' exercised 
^over fratern^porganizations does not differ widely from that found 
in the university. A joint faculty and student committee, known as 
the student intexeets committee, is vested with authority to Approve 
the constitution, organization, and program of new fraternities or 
sororities being established on the campus. The faculty commiftee 
on buildings has jurisdiction over building plans and leasee of 
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chaj)ter houses. 'The college limits the number of students to four in 
a room, conducts inspections of lodging facilities, and otherwise 
enforces fire and sanitary reguJatiops in fraternity buildings. 
Double beds, however, are still in use in some of them, while in 
others the double-deck bed is found. There is no special supervision 
of the chapter house diet. A rule of the institution prohibits inter- 
fraternity parties, but no limit is placed on the number that a single 
organization may give during the year. All th^ sororities employ 
house mothei*s. The professor of home economics supervises the 
hjiidgets of the sororities and conducts a monthly audit, but this is a 
mutual arrangement instead of an institutional regulation. A cost 
of living, somewhat higher than elsewhere, prevails in the chapter 
houses. 

In analyzing the fraternities and sororities attention must be 
railed to the fact that the members of such organizations are stu- 
dents in institutions of higher education. It is essential, there*fore, 
that they perform their duties with the same effort and industry 
as the nonfraternal group of the student population. Considering 
the large proportion of the students belonging to Greek-letter or- 
ganizations at the university and State college, the administrations 
are under some obligation to maintain a comprehensive check of 
scholastic records of the different fraternity and sorority chapters 
and to insist that each maintain a scholarship at least equal to the 
average for the student body as a whole. The failure oi a chapter 
to reach the average would seem to indicate that distraamg influ- ' 
ences are operating within the organization to prevent the members 
from attending to their studies and performing their college work. 

In such instances the necessary remedial steps shSuld be taken by 
the institution. 

Scholastic ratings of the fraternal organizations are regularly 
made at the University of Oregon. Some rather significant facts 
are disclosed. Of the men’s chapters the grades of all except three 
fall below the all-university average and over half are below the 
nonfratemity average for men students.* In the case of the soror- 
ities, a scholastic standard exceedingly creditable to the organiza- 
tions is revealed. With the exception of six chapters, the grade of 
each sorority is above the average for the entire group of women 
students. Moreover, all the chapters save two'' exceed the non- 
sorority as well as the all-university average. The high academic 
standing of the sororities is dne in a large measure to the adoption 
of a plan of scholastic probation in pledging candidates for mem- 
bership in their organization. No such rule has been invoked by 
the fraternities. Although the university has an excellent system 
of ratings of the fraternities and sororities, penalties for low 
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scholurship arv not inflicted upon the chapters as a unit, but upon] 
the individual members who are suspended when their grades reach I 
‘ a certain minimum. 

The State college states that a system of scholastic rating is main- i 
tained for fraternity and sorority chapters. The uniform scak 
approved by the American Association of CoHege Registrars is not 
utilized by the institution. While minimum scholastic requiremcnU 
for pledging are not imposed, the candidates must average 80 per 
cent in their grades before initiation is sanctioned. A faculty com- 
mittee passes upon eligibility, and the fraternities and sororitim 
violating the rule must forfeit a bond. Initiation of pledges mak- 
ing low grades is disapproved. The college enforces a policy of 
infliction of penalties in case the Grreek-letter organizations an' 
deficient in academic work and scholastic accomplishment. Grads 
below the average are sent to national chapters, members are sus. 
pended from college, and social privileges are withdrawn. 

S'ummary. — The foregoing review indicates no very serious laxity 
on the part of the administrative authorities of the Oregon insti- 
tutions in the control of the fraternities and sororities. As thi 
members of these private organizations are an integral part of th( 
student bodies, it is essential that their health and welfare be safe^ 
guarded and that their scholastic attainments be ' maintained on 
the same level as other students. In order to accomplish the* 
objectives, the followring recommendations, all of which may be 
put into effect by the cooperative method, are presented : 

1. 'iliat the institutions extend their supervision over the chapter 
houses with a view of improving the lodging conditions and the 
diet served the student members. 

2- That a careful check be made of the scholastic records pf each 
chapter and that it be placed on probation with curtailment of 
. social privileges for failure to attain a minimum standard. ^ 

3. That in the event of continued neglect of » chapter to maintain 
the requisite scholastic standard, suspension be enforced on the 
grounds that its continuance is detrimental to the academic prog- 
ress of the institution. 

T' he ussocioted Oontrol and direction of extracur- 

ricular activities of the universi^ and the State college are vested 
in the students. Ihe responsible organization is known as the asso- 
ciated students. Considerable power has been oonferr^ upon them 
not only in the expenditure of funds but also in the management 
of student affairs. ’ 

In the case of the oniversity, an execixtiTe council is- tiie final 
authority of the associated students. Its membership consists of 7 
students, 4 hcul^ members, and 2 aloinni. A oomplicyited arrange- 
^ ment ex i sts lor the designatioii of the personneL IHio student mem- 
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[;K>r>; include the president of the associated students, who serves as 
( hairinan ex oflScio, the vice-president, the senior finance oflBcer, the 
junior finance oflScer, the secretary, the executive man and the execu- 
tive woman. Faculty members serving on the council are the presi- 
floiit of the university or a representative and three others from the 
statT. one of whom is aa alu^us. The two alumni members are 
Mppointed by a committee consisting of the president of the univer- 
Mtv. the president of the alumni association, and both the incoming 
an«i outgoing presidents of the associated students. The body is 
(liviiicd into 6 subconunittees who make recommendations to the full 
council 

Extracurricular activities under the control of the associated stu- 
dents at the university include chiefly athletics, publications, glee 
clubs, forensics, and building operations for studeht purposes. A 
(<•«• of $5.25 per quarter is collected by the institution at the time of 
redst ration as dues for membership, which entitles the student to 
tickets of admission to athletic contests, edneerts, debates, and other 
events held on the campus. The executive council has direction over 
the disbursement of a large sum of money annually. In 1929, the 
meipts totaled $182,267. Of this amount, $35,665 was derived 
from student fees, $62,595 from varsity football, and $84,007 from 
other sources and activities. Over 50 |>er cent of the revenues were 
devoted to men's intercollegiate athletics by the council. 

X body called the board of control exercises direction of the affairs 
of the associated students organization at the State college. It is 
com]tosed of 9 members, of whom 5 are students, 3 faculty members 
and 1 an alumnus. The student members are the student president, 
first vice-president, and secretary, all serving ex officio, and two other 
stmlcnts elected to the board. Of the faculty members, all are ap- 
pointed by the president of the college and one is especialy desig- 
nated as the chairman. The al umni member is chosen ^y the board 
of directors of the alutnni association. For the conduct of its busi- 
ness the board is organized into subcontmittees of finance, athletics, 
ami publicjitions. The recommendations of the subcommittees are 
Milunitted to the board of control for final action. 

The fee levied against students for membership in the associated 
students at the college is $5 per quarter collect at the time of 
registration. Payment of the char^ entitles the student to admia- 
si<»n to activitieB under the supervision of the organization. The 
board of control h a n d l es a slightly smaller sum' of money annually 
than the executive council at the university, the total for 1929 being 
$177,968. Of this amount, $47,625 is secured from student fees, 
$96,834 from gate receipts of footlfall games, and $33,504 from* other 
sources. In the expenditures of the revenues, the board ntiHan»d 
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$110^71, or approximately 68 per cent, for intercollegiate 
ip which men students participate almost exclusively. 

From this brief disciissiop of the methods of control of extra- I 
curricular activities in the Oregon institutions, it is evident that the 
associated students have been vested with authority over the disburse- 
ment of large sums of money of which the greater proportions are 
being expended for intercollegiate athletics. In the section of this 
report dealing with physical welfare and athletic-s, the survey com- 
mission proposed, that the administration of intercollegiate athletics 
be transferred to the physical educational departments and that the 
revenues derived lie handled through regular institutional channels 
in the same manner as other departmental earnings. This recom- 
mendation is repeated here. Its effect will be to reduce substantially 
the large amounts of money at present under the control of the 
associated stiulents, elirfiinate the handling of intercollegiate funds 
altogether, and confine the functions of the student organizations to 
the management of extracurricular activities of a noncommercial 
and nonprofit character. 
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Chapter XI 

Findings and Rfcommendations 

The State board of higher education was. created with juris- 
diction over the five publicly supported higher institutions of Ore- 
^ron m order to unify their activities and to utilize the institutions 
to create a single system of publicly supported higher education 
in the State. This method of securing unification of the State’s 
higher educational institutions has abundant precedence in the 
pr.K'tice of other States. The Oregon law, however, is an ihvprove- 
nient upon many similar attempts by reason of the fact that it 
invests the board with sufficient power, guards gainst political 
influence, and furnishes the means to the board for securing technical 
ediicahon information and advice. The law fails^ however, to pro- 
vide for coordination and integration of the public higher educa- 
tional system of the State with the public-school system with which 
the higher educational institutions are so intimately associftted and 
upon which they are so dependent. Some further provision for 
the coordination of the entire State system of education is desirable. 

That the State of Oregon is abundantly able to support's very 
effective system of public education is evident from its growth in 
population, from the homogeneous character of its people, from the 
esteem in which education is held, from the large proportion of 
wage earners as compared with the population of school age, and 
with other nonproductive groups, from the density of its popula-' 
bon and the distribution of its inhabitants in rural and urban areas. 
Upon almost every one of these counts Oregon is typical of the 
general situation in the United States and in many respects enjoys 
advantages greater than those found in the Nation as a whole. 
Oregon should look forward with confidence to the development of 
a system of higher^educatlon the equal of that found in any State 
in the Union. TOs inclusion, reached upon the basis of statistical 
study of populatiqp, is confirmed by a study of the economic oppor- 
tunities aflTorded by the State. 

While Oregon thinks of itself largely in terms of agriculture, 
forestry, and mining, almost as large a proportion of its people are 
engaged in manufacturing as in these industries. The future edu- 
ca lona pix^ram of the State should be predicated u|M|i th^expecta- 
lon tlut manufacturing and bufiuees will become increasingly 
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importont in the State. The variety of economic opportunities 
afforded by the State indicates that Oregon’s ability to supjwrt 
social agencies, including education, is not dependent upon a single 
type of occupation or upon a single form of productivity. This 
fact implies a varied program of public higher education. 

The ability of the State to support education without pegkrt of 
its other fundamental obligations is measured by its present social 
and economic income. On this basis Oregon compares very favor- 
ably indeed with States of comparable size with reference to its 
manufactures, its farm products, its fisheries and its lumber. Such 
barometers of economic ability as savings bank deposits, postal re- 
ceipts, eSpcnditures for JGxuries, and income tax p>aid, confirm the 
opinion that Oregon is especially fortunate in the thrift and industry 
of its p«^ple and in the abundance of its natural economic advan- 
tages. In per capita wealth and per capita income Oregon ranks 
high. Oregon possesses the ability and resources that, without crip- 
pling other State activities, may be used to support an effective sys- 
tem of public education from kindergarten to professional school. 

In order to release these resources for effective use an effective 
. and fair distribution of the tax burden is required. At present the 
per bapita tax income of the State indicates that the State is con- 
tributing liberally for the support of the State government. Fur- 
ther, the State’s per tapita expenditure for public higher education 
is greater than that of he United States as a whme, Oregon is 
expending a slightly larger percentage of its tax income for higher 
education than most of the States that are comparable in size and 
resources. It expends more per student than the average for tho 
JJmted States as a whole. It is evident that Oregon is not only 
spending generously for higher education but that its annual 
expenditures represent a substantial pcoportion of the State’s 
income. 

A larger percentage of the combined receipts for private and 
public higher education in the State of Oregon is spent for public 
higher education than is usual in the United States as a whole;' 
80.6 per cent of the total in Oregon is received for public higher 
education as compared with 48.7 per cent for the entire United 
States. In other words, the State is bearing a larger proportion 
of the total higher educational cost and the private institutions 
are performing a smaller portion of the task ^an is the case in 
most other States. Further, for every $1,000,000 of its wealth, 
Oregon has invested $3,936 in capital assets for its public higher 
educational institutioim as compared with $2,600 for the United 
States as a whole. However, of the 17 States chosen f9k comparison 
with Oregon, six have larger capital assets per million dollars of 
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wealth. Oregon’s inves1|^ent in its public higher educational prop- 
priy per 1,000 population is klmost twice that of the United States 
as a whole. 

In view of these facts it is evident that Oregon is making expendi- 
tures for higher education on a scale proportionate to its wealth 
and income. The problem, therefore, is whether Oregon is securing 
the fullest returns for the money- it is expending and whether the 
opportunities and services afforded its people are of the character 
and ty|>e to be expected from such expenditures. 

This question can be answered in part in terms of the number 
of stinlents enrolled in public higher institutions. In Oregon 75.3 
per ( ont of the total college population of the State are in public 
hi>;h(>i- institutions; in the United States as a whole only 50.6 per <• 
cent iii-e in public higher institutions. Further, there is one college 
student attending a public higher educational institution for every 
1)3 |)oople; in the United States there is one such student for every 
‘20H jrcople. In other words, Oregon is securing large student attend- 
ance for its expenditures. 

Of far more importance than quantitative measures in terms of 
student attendance is the answer lo the question as to whether the 
higher educational program of the State is meeting the cultural, in- 
dustrial, and economic needs of the State. Oregon’s economic organ- 
ization is much the same as that of the Nation at large. If it is as- 
sumed that for the entire Nation the educational program is an effec- 
tive one with reference to social and economic requirements it should 
be exi>ected that the number of students enrolled in various major 
fields of study in Oregon will correspond closely with such enroll- 
tneiU in the United States as a whole. The data indicate that Oregon 
falls below the United States as a whole in the percentages of stu- 
dents in graduate work, in liberal arts and in law and that the per- 
centages enrolled in agriculture, commerce, and business, engineer- 
ing, and pharmacy exceed those of the United States as a whole. 

These conclusions are confirmed by comparison of the number of 
students enrolled in each field of study in Oregon with the number ‘ 
the State would have if it educated the same proportion in each field 
as are being educated in all the higher educational institutions of 
the United States. It seems, upon the basis of these data, that 
Oregon’s higher educational program is considerably distorted. The 
question is raised as to whether the funds provided by the State are 
bemg apportio9ed properly between its different educational enter- 
prises. The policy which permits the emphasizing of some fields of 
study without refeHnoe to their relative importance in the economic 
ind social stmetpre of the State may be due obviously to an absence 
)f fundamental coordination in the State’s public education program. 
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The future must contemplate one great system of higher education 
in the State With its several units not competing but combining to 
make the single enterprise most effective. 

The State board of higher education was created to solve these 
problems. Tendencies and decisions determined by historical de- 
velopment afford considerable help in such solution. It is the pur- 
pAse of the State that the normal schools shall train the elementan 
teachers and that the university and the State college shall prepare 
the high-school teachers, A large part of the work of the university 
and the Oregon State College is devoted to areas of educational 
endeavor that are p)eculiarly their own and within which there is no 
competition. The dniversity’s major at^tion is given to the hu- 
manities and the social sciences and to their application, while the 
major' activities of the Oregon State College are directed to the 
sciences and their technical applicktion in a wide range of occupa- 
tions. Historical developments that disregard these distiiurtive 
characteristics will have to be ruthlessly amputated in order to 
secure economy and unity in the educational system of the State 
The fundamental recommendations with reference to better distinc 
tion of functioning may be summarized as follows : 

1. The training of teachers for the elementary schools should 
be ddne at the three normal schools. 

2. Unspecialized freshmen and sophomore work, referred to ai 

lower division work, in all the arts and sciences should be available 
upon essentially identical terms at Eugene and Corvallis. It is the 
purpose of lower-division work to provide the broad general educa- 
tion deeded by men and women without respect to the careers that 
they will follow and to provide service courses needed in the many 
professional curricula. ^ 

3. A great school of science should be aeVe^oped at Corvallis based 
upon lower division work that may be pursued at either the uni- 
versity or the State college. This school of science should provide 
curricula leading to undergraduate and graduate degrees in the 
various sciences including botany, sociology, geology, chemistry 
physics, astronomy, mathematics, and statistics. 

4. A great school of arts, literatures, and social sciences should bi 
developed at Eugene, based upon lower division courses that may.h 
pursued at either the State college or^the university. This schoo 
or arts, literatures, and social sciences should provide curricula lead 
ing to graduate and undergraduate degree^^n the arts, Eng lish Ian 
guage arid literature, foreign languages and literatures, speech, hist 
ory, economics, political aeience^ sociology, and p^chology. 

6. The professional schools "oased essentially upon the natura 
sciences should be located at Corvallis. These include engineering 
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agriciiltiire, for^ry, mines, women’s careers in the realm of foods 
'and teacher training in the sciences, and their applications 

6. The profe^ional schools resting essentially upon the arts, litera- 
Uires. and swial sciences should be located at Eugene or at Portland 
These include architecture, music, law, medicine, public health, nurs- 
ing. social service, journalism, business administration (including 
commerce), and teacher training in the arts, literatures and social 
sciences, and their applications. 

In order to provide comparable lower-division programs at 
Eugene and Corvallis considerable modification of present practice 
and course content at both institiitions an^a serious adjustment of 
the requirements of some of the professional schools are required. 
The offering in the lower divisions of the two institutions should 
be practi^lly identical and so designed as to permit a student to 
transfer from eithe^institution to the other for continuation in the 
iipper-division specialization of his choice without loss of time or 
credit. These modifications and adjustments should be secured by 
the agreement of jbint committees of the two institutions upon 
which the State board of higher education .should be represented. 

Lower-diyision work at Ashland and La Grande should follow in 
^ntral that provided at Eugene and Corvallis, with such modiSea- 
tloiis as are made necessary by absence of upper-division offerings 
md equipment. The suruey commission recommends the offering of 
lower-division college work at Ashland and La Grande in order to 
insure educational units of efficient size and In order to serve the 
people of these sections of the Stafe most economically. The educa- 
lional offerings at Monmouth should bo siihilarly enSched but 
owing to the proximity to the university and the State college it 

proCT.r^^'’' junior college 

The principles enunciated are not universally applicable The 
medical school is both a scientific and a social agency. Agricultural 
«x.uonii« Md a^icuJtural journalism, require upper-division prep- 
aration in both the physical and social sciences. Architecture has 
Its major emphasis in the realm of art but U essentially dependent 
upon slrurtural engineering. The commission recommends that 

„r,;r r «ch«nga^„f professors between 

institutional units, or m other, words, joint service of two or more 

units by a single faulty member when tWumber of students makes ' 
Ais economical (2) division of the riUSnee of students between 
two institutioDal umts when curncular adjuatmenU permit this ar- 
rangement, (8) transportation of students between the two institu- 
kons when t^ m only method by which the student may obtain 
nurses that he needs in his special field, and (4) extending the p^od 
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of training required for certain professions such as agricultural 
economics, to the graduate level as is done in the case of medicine. 

The greatest duplications between offerings at the university and 
at the State college and the solutions proposed by the commission 
may be listed under four points: 

(а) Extensive duplication of courses arises from the fact that 

students preparing to teach two or more high-school subjects do not 
confine these combinations to related subjects. The commission rec- 
ommends. therefore, that by means of State department of educa- 
tion regulation of certification requirements permissible combina- 
tions be confined to related areas. The teacher-training work of the 
university should then be limited to subjects in its major field of the 
arts, literatures, and social sciences and their applications, and that 
of the State college to the field, of the sciences and their applica- 
tions. It is recommendetl that a continuing State educational coun- 
cil, containing representatives of the five State institutions, the 
State department of education and the State Teachers Association, 
be created to wor^ out the details of methods and- procedures to be 
followed in coordinating the teacher-training work of the State in 
accordance with the fundamental recommendations of the com- 
mission. ‘ i 

(б) Duplication is found in the lower-division courses intended 
to provide general education and training preparatory to specializa- 
tion during the upper-division period. The commission recommends 
that this duplication be approved and regulated by opening all 
lower-division fields to both institutions and by requiring that such 
courses be practically identical at both institutions. This may be 
effected economicWly by rea.son of the size of the groups that require 
Such tracing. Details of putting this program into effect should be 
worted out by joint committees of the institutions affected. 

(c) Duplication of upper-division courses in the sciences, the hu- 
manities, and the social sciences is extensive and expensive. The 
commission recommends, therefore, that all upper-division science 
work l)e confined to the institution at Corvallis and that all upper- 
division work in' the arts, literatures, and social sciences be con- 
fined to the institution at Eugene. Coordination of function by this 
means can be accomplished with less disturbance and inconvenience 

■*of students than is offered by any other method. Details of put- 
ting this program into effect should be worked out by joint com- 
mittees of the institutions affected. 

(d) The primary problem in connection with duplications ii 
miscellaneous fields is that of building up one strong departmen 
rather than that of securing greater economy although reduoet 
cost should also result from elimination of them duplications. The 
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commission recommends, therefore : ( 1 ) That beyond the facilities 
which will permit institutional music to pervade both campuses, 
the function of musical education be confined to the university; 
r3) that divisions of health and physical education be dereloped at 
both institutions for the purpose of maintaining the physical health 
of student bodies, for the purpose of training students in care of 
themselves throughout life and for the purpose of inculcating inter- 
est in the problems of community health and sanitation; but that 
preparation of students to become health supervisors and teachers 
of pliysical education be accomplished by means of a joint curricu- 
lum which will require the student to pursue work at both institu- 
tions. The details of this curriculum should be worked out by the 
State educational council suggested above: (3) that work in agricul- 
tunil journalism and agricultural economics be conducted nsVyear 
curricula which require a student to spend a period of training upon 
each campus; (4) that 4-year curricula in rural sociology, rural 
art and architecture, industrial management, architectural engineer- 
ing, and similar fields which require elements of upper division 
training both in the sciences and in the arts or social sciences be 
secured by arrangement of curricula so that students will spend 
from two to three years upon one campus and the remainder of the 
4-jear period upon the other. 

Study of the facts convinces the commission that the inconvenience 
caused to a few students by these arrangements will be slight - that 
residence requirements for participation in intercollegiate athletics 
mil not be seriously affected; that the desire of instructors to con- 
luct upper division and research work in areas which are confined 
to the lower-division level in their institutions may be met by 
•xchange of services between the institutions and by development 
) cooperative research and graduate programs; and that the State 
nay well insist that continued failure to maintain such coordina- 
lon that may arise by reason of the present dual admmistration of 
he two institutions should result in the establishment of a single 
dministration for the two campuses. 

Duplication of work upon the graduate and research level is more 
‘xpensive than duplication upon the undergraduate level, Oregon’s 
wgram of graduate and research work needs further development. 
This development may be accomplished most economically and costly 
iupheation upon this level may best be avoided by the inauguration 
a a series of interinstitutional cooperative projects financed by 
tinds siiecially budgeted for the purpose. Graduate work for t\ie 
saster’s degr^ should be allocated in accordance with the upper- 
insion ^nctions assigned to the institutions but should contemplate 
9e of the resources for guidance and the facilities of both insti- 
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tutions. Graduate ■work for the doctor’s degi*ee and other research 
projects should to a much greater extent be aiilhorized and financed 
upon condition that such interinstitutional cooperation be utilized. 
No doctor^ degree should be granted in any field except upon joint I 
recommendation of appropriate representativ<^ from the campuses 
at Eugene and Corvallis. Support for institutional research should 
be determined in part by evidence of efforts to utilize the personnel 
and facilities of both institutions in the prosecution of specific 
research projects in areas to which both may make contributions. 

In order to provide administrative contact and a competent agency 
for the promotion and sup>ervision of such interinstitutional re* 
search it js re commended that a State research council be set up to 
consist of representatives of the five State institutions, the State 
board of higher education, and the State department of education. 
This council should , develop a program of cooperative research for 
approval by the presidents of the institutions and by the State board 
of higher education and should supervise the work of project 
groups made up of representatives from two or more institutions 

The teacher-training functions of the five State-supported highei 
institutions must be coordinated with each other and determine 
by the needs of the State’s public-school system. Such coordinatioi 
is not secured at present; the number of students preparing foi 
teaching has increased in five years by 60 per cent while the numbei 
of teaching positions in the State increased by only 10 per cent 
Past rate of growth in the number of new teaching positions wil 
probably not be continued during the next 10 years. It is estimate( 
that the annual demand caused by new positions and by replacenieat 
of teachers who leave the service will be approximately 425 high- 
school teachers and 1,300 elementary teachers. 

It may be expected that the private institutions will supply 20 
per cent of the demand for high-school teachers, leaving 80 per cent 
to be supplied by public institutions. Owing to the large number 
of small high schools in the State a large proportion of high-seboo 
teachers have to be prepared to teach three or more subjects. Ii 
order to reduce indiscriminate recruiting on the part of the institu 
tions it is recommended that the State department of education b 
provided with funds to make a continuous study of the demand to 
teachers with different combinations of subjects. It is also recoin 
mended that high-school teacher certification be limited to certaii 
authorized combinations of subjects. The institutions should thei 
enroll only such students for high-school teacher training as giv 
promise of success and in such numbers in the various fields as ar 
sufficient to satisfy the needs of the State and provide training fo 
students who may reasonably be expected to secure out-ol-State poa 
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lions. There is no reason why the State should provide expensive 
professional training much beyond its own needs provided selection 
of trainees that give promise of success is made before rather than 
after training is given. In other words, the commission recom- 
mends that the extent and nature of preparation of high-school 
teaching be controlled by assignment of specific functions to the in- 
stitutions, by professional adjustment of certification requirements, 
and by selective admission to the teacher-training courses. 

Specific assignment of institutional functions should confine the 
normal schools to the training of elementary teachers, the university 
to training of high-school teachers in the arts, literatures and social 
sciences, and the State college to training of high-school teachers in 
the sciences and their applications. 

Present tendencies of the Monmouth normal school to prepare 
for certain high-school positions should be corrected. Junior high 
school teachers should not be prepared at more than one institution 
in \iew of the slight demand for such teacher^; the commission 
recommends that this work be carried on under the administration 
of the institution at Corvallis in cooperation with the normal school 
at Monniouth. 

Graduate work in education should be developed both at Eugene 
and Corvallis within the areas assigned to them, but training of 
public-school administrators should be emphasized at Eugene and 
should be conducted in cooperation with the public schools, the 
State department of education, the institution at Corvallis, and the 
normal schools. 

The training of elementary teachers is the most important single 
factor influencing the future of the State. The people of Oregon 
have in the past not provided for or received the kind of elementary 
teaching service that the State needs. This statement is supported by 
comparison of expenditures with those of other States and the United 
States as a who^e, by similar comparisons of investments in physical 
plants, and by the standards of training in force in Oregon and 
elsewhere. 

Preparation of elementary teachers is a difficult process of a 
highly special type and demands facilities, teachers, and selective 
processes of at least as high ^pe, although of different character, as 
those required for the preparation of high-school teachers. These 
Oregoh has not as yet provided. 

The survey commission recommends that certification provisions 
be strengthened by abolishing or restricting life certification, by 
providing more exact requirements for renewal of certificates, and 
by raising the qualifications for initial certification. In order to 
make such changes effective, to provide for their efficient administra- 
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tion, and to insure coordination with the work of the teacher-training 
institutions it is furtlier recommended : I 

(1) That the State department of education be provided with 
an official to exercise oversight and coordination of the work of 
teacher training and certification. 

(2) That the State department of education be provided with 
a staff adequate to exercise supervision over both high and ele- 
mentary schools and to collect, compile, and disseminate information 
concerning the status and needs of the public schools. 

(3) That the State superintendent of public instruction be freed 
from the necessity of political affiliation and partisanship by the 
creation of a State board of education with authority to select and 
employ a professionally trained superintendent of public instruction. 

(4) That the State board of education and the office of the State 
superintendent be in some fashion closely related to and coordinated 
with the State board of higher education in order that the teacher- 
training functions of the higher institutions and the needs of the 
public schools may be approached and administered as one probleja 

(5) That pending such strengthening of the State department 
of education a State educational council be set up, under the author 
ity of the State board of higher education, to cont^n representatirei 
of the five public higher institutions, the State department of edu- 
cation and the State Teachers’ Association. It should be the func- 
tion of this educational council to recommend to the institution?, 
the State board of higher education, and to other State autliorities, 
the details of a coordinated program of teacher training and cer- 
tification. This council should be a continuing agency of coordina- 
tion and conference among the several intei-estB^j^nd institutions 
involved. 

It is estimated that 1,300 new elementary teachers will be required 
annually by the schools of Oregon, The distribution of 'the training 
of these teachers among the three normal schools is determined 
by the fact that schools draw most largely from their immediate 
vicinities and by the fact that elementary teachers are for the most 
j>art employed in the region in which they receive their trai ning . 
Variolas bases of estimate indicate that it is probable that it will 
be reasonable to expect the school at Monmouth to prepare 741 
teachers annually, the one at Ashland to prepare 384, and the one 
at La Grande. 175. 

Present conditions of elementary .teacher supply judllfy immedi 
ate effort to secure a larger proportion of the more ^le high-schoo 
graduates for entrance to teacher trainingj strengthened forma 
admission requirement j adoption of selective measures ] and mon 
exacting scholarship and personality requirements for graduation. 
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Observation and practice teaching provide the laboratory and 
j)ractical application of theoretical and abstract principles .obtained 
in the academic classroom. The facilities for this work constitute 
the most important limiting factor upon the number of teachers that 
ran be prepared by a single institution. These facilities are them- 
selves limited by the number of children and schools in the local 
oomnuinity that can be made ^’uilable for student teaching, under 
conditions of institutional confe^l that insure proper standards of 
supervision and direction. All the Oregon institutions are in com- 
munities that can furnish the number of children needed for practice 
schools by institutions of the size recommended ; Mt all have practice 
schools sufficiently under their own control to^arantee the high 
standards required for this work. The institution at La Grande 
should be provided with its own training school at once. The facili- 
ties at Ashland should be improved by important plant additions. 
The institution at Monmouth should abandon some of its smaller 
outlying schools and increase the accommodations at its local train- 
ing centers. The institution at Corvallis should emphasize its prac- 
tice work to a greater extent by means of a better organization of its 
direction and by arrangements for a larger degree of control of the 
conditions under which observation and student teaching are con- 
ducted. A campus school is highly desirable. The university high 
school should be modernized in its curriculum and should be in- 
creased in size, and the organization of practice work at all centers 
shoifTcl be brought under centralized direction. 

The institutions of Oregon are able to render an extensive educa- 
tional service to tl^ people of the State who can not take up resi- 
dence upon the campus. When such services are organized and pro- 
moted independently by each institution the campus of each tehds 
to be extended to cover the entire State. Duplication of effort, of 
expenditures, and undesirable rivalry more immediate than that of 
resident teaching are likely to result. The tendency is to use these 
activities primarily for the promotion of institutional advertising 
and to win political support instead of making them primarily 
means of educational service. These tendencies have developed to a 
considerable degree in Oregon; the present plans for expansion of 
such service will tend to accentuate waste of money and time and 
use of extension work as a means of winning local political support 
for individual institutions. 

The extension services offered by the university and the State 
college are extremely valuable to the State and have more than 
justified the expenditures made for their support. . The problem in 
the immediate future is one of preventing undesirable and expenmve 
rivalry in this field by these two institutions and of utilizing the 
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extension resources' of the normal schools which are at present fail, 
ing to exercise extension functions. In other words, the comraia- 
sion does not recommend curtailment of extension service but its 
expansion and control in such fashion as to develop a unified state- 
wide system in which the resources of all the institutions will be 
utilized harmoniously and economically to give the greatest possible 
service. The problem of such coordination is complicated by the 
existence of branch units of the university in Portland and by the 
conduct of two summer schools by the university, one at Eugene 
and one at Portland. Ihe situation is still further complicated by 
the fact that the state-wide organization of the agricultural and 
hopie economics extension service directed from the State college is 
used for extension service of a very restricted char^ter and by 
the fact that this service is a part of a national system subject to 
the conditions and limitations of cooperation with the Federal 
Government. 

Careful consideration of the extension situation in Oregon as it 
sctualljr exists, as it is likely to develop, and as it may be iitiUasd 
for better and more economical state-wide educational service leads 
the commission- to recommend the creation by the State board of 
higher education of a State extramural council to consist of repre- 
. sentatives of the five State institutions, the State department of edu- 
cation and the State board of higher education. This extramural 
council should determine the administrative policies for the extra- 
inural and extension activities of the five State institutions. It 
should be headed by a director chosen by the council and approved 
by the institutional presidents and the State board of higher educa- 
tion. It should be the function of the director to develop a unified 
program of extramural and extension activities which will utilize 

institutions to the fullest extent consistent 
with th« expen^ involved. It is the purpose of this recommendation 
to s^ure for Oregon the advantages of extramural service by all 
the institutions of the State that might reasonably be expected if 
they were all under the administration of one president instead of 
under five independent administrative offio^. Included in the coor- 
dinating functions of the director should beithe summer schools of 
all i^tutions; radio broadcasting; extension and instructing centere 
at Portland and other points (except the medical school) ; corre- , 
spondence study and class extension; visual instruction, lectures and 
information services; and all high-school debating leagues, athletic 
aikd educational conferences designed to bring the youth of the public 
^hools. into contact with the State’s higher educational agencies. 
All short courses of less than two weeks’ duration should be arranged 
and advertised through the extramural council although conducted 
upon the campus and by the staff of a single ii^itution. AU insti- 
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tutional extension organizations that by law or by reason Federal 
or other cooperationsAust continue as distinct units should be sub- 
ject to the supervisioi^and use of the extramural council. Uniform 
conditions should be formulated whereby credits earned by corre- 
spondence and class extension may be applied to satisfy the degree 
or diidoma requirements of the State institutions. The activities 
under the coordinating supervision of the extramural council should 
be bmlgeted separately from the budgets of the indivi.lual institu- 
tions although for convenience of administration such budgets may 
in certain instances be reallocated to institutions. 

Recniiting and Publicity 

Enthusiasm for, and belief in, the value of education whiph leads 
institutions to attempt to extend their services as widely as possible 
is to be commended. These efforts are subject to condemnation only 
when they represent the promotion of institutional ambitions at the 
expose of a State s entire program or when they are the result of 
expdiency inspired by desire to influence the sources of financial 
support. In Oregon the wish to retain or to change the allocation 
of niillage taxes between the institutioi^s has in the past been a 
potent factor in attempts to increase the number of students by means 
of recruiting devices and by multiplication of institutional offerings. 
This incentive should be weakened by reason of the power lodged 
in the State board of higher education to allocate all funds in such 

fashion as best to serve the educational interests of the State as a 
whole. 

One of the means used to ^recruit students is the publication of 
institutional catalogues. In the past statements made in these 
catalogues have been the source of bitter interinstitutional contro- 
versies. Many of these difficulties would not have arisen if the 
catalogues had been noncompetitive statements of the total facilities 
provided by the Oregon program of higher education. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that in the future all catalogues of the five insti- 
tutions be prepared under policies defined by the State board of 
higher education. It will perhaps be desirable ultimately to pub- 
lish no complete catalogue of the university or of the State college 
for general distribution, but instead a series of bulletins each setting 
forth the opportunities afforded to pursue a specific curriculum or a 
related group of curricula at the State higher institutions. 

Both the university and the State college have issued great quanti- 
ties of most attractively printed student recniiting pamphlets. It 
IS recommended that all such institutional publication^ be discon-w 
inued and that in their place the board cause to be prepared pub- \ 
lished, and distributed a single booklet, attractively printed and 
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illustrated, settinfr forth the educational opportunities provided 
the On'p^on projrrarn of higher education. 

It is further recommended that the athletic publicity men employed 
bv the associated students at Eugene and at Corvallis be transferred 
to the news bureaus of the respective institutions and paid from State 
funds. It is further recommended that the budgets for the news 
bureaus of the two institutions be segregated, include all costs, and be 
reduced to the minimum by action of the State board. In addition 
the board .should insist upon a conserv ative policy of publicity seek- 
ing on the part of the institutions and should restrain ingenuity in 
e.xploitation of trivialities. 

All faculty travel should be. segregated in the budgets of thr 
several in.«;titutions and all faculty absences from classes or other 
university duties to addre.«« high schools or make high-school inspec- 
tions ‘should be reported to the board. The practice of holding b- 
Citation conferences and meets of high-school students at the sevenl 

institutions should be discontinued. 

0 

Admissions 

Just as high-pressure recruiting tends to increase numbers and 
lower standards, a variety of bases for admission of students tends 
to create institutional rivalry and to lower the character of th# 
student body. Evidence is abundantly available to indicate that 
the Oregon institutions' are receiving large numbers of students 
of poor preparation and-low college ability. It is recommended, 
therefore, that the rules for admission of out-of-State students be 
uniform in content and be administered uniformly in the State 
higher institutions and that the institutions cooperate upon the use 
of standard tests and personality measures in the assignment of 
students to work in the institutions. The mortality or losses of 
students admitted to both the university and the State college are 
e.\traordinarily high as compared with those of similar institutions 
throughout the United States. Of those who entered the university 
in 19*25 only 19.1 per cent were graduated by the end of the fourth 
year. Of those who entered tlie Sfhte college in the same yeai 
only ‘2‘2 per cent were graduated in four years. Although there 
are various explanations for these low percentages, it is significant 
that 35 universities and land-grant colleges graduated within the 
4-year period over 40 per cent of the students who entered. Part 
of the low percentage in Oregon is due to the poor preparation an( 
kiw abilities of Oregon students enroUed under conditions of high, 
pressure recruiting and m part to the poor, preparation and abilities 
of out-of-State students admitted. 

In the text of this report will be found detailed 
for uniform procedures in the selection and use of tests^ maiidif 
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gystems, use of honor points, probationary actioils including condi- 
tioning and suspension of students, witlidrawals from courses, and 
the collection of personnel information for purposes of educational 
advice, all designed to secure and to protect comparable staiulartls 
of scholarship within the several institutions. 

Xo leconimendation is made looking to specific uniform quantita- 
tive and qualitative standards for graduatu*n; it is evident, liow- 
ever. that at the university these standards need to be raised with 
refei-ence to the quality of work demandetl and that at the State 
college greater concentration of student effort, particularly upon the 
up|a r (liHsion level, should be rtniuired. It is recommended that 
an intennstitutional committee be designated to coordinate prac- 
tices and i^uiremente of the two institutions with resjvect to gradua- 
tion requirements and the terms to be applied to undergraduate 
degrees that are granted. It should be the purpose of this com- 
mittee to determine the differences in these maUers that ap- 
propriate to the different functions of the two institutions.^ The 
coinraLssion believes that Oregon institutions may make a real con- 
tribution to higher education in America if they will thus give con- 
crete expression to the very real differences among the various cur- 
ricula with respect to the abilities and attainments required of 
students in-order to acquit themselves creditably. 

Articulation of Accounts and Business Management 

The problem of deviang a uniform system of accounting and 
reporting for the higher institutions of Oregon is complicated bv the 
variety of sources from which income is drawn; by the necessity of 
accounting by funds for the money secured from a large number of 
tliese sources; by the diverse requirements of the several Federal 
funds; by the “salvage ’ character of some income; by the variety 
of activiti^ for which money is expended whose value can be mens'- 
urei only in terms of changes produced in human beings; and by 
the number of persons that must be responsible for the detennina- 
tion of the expenditures needed to cariy on different educational 
process. Of all these factors the most important is the fact that 
the significMce of lies wholly in the type of educational use 
that IS made of any item for which expense is incurred. Educa- 
tional use^n be deternuned by the professional staff only. Any 
[ system of accoimting or form of business management which in the 
interests of uniformity prevents the use of these professional judg- 
ments wiU defeat the edu<»tional purposes of the institution. A 
uniform system of accounting and reporting must serve both edu- 
cational requirements and business methods but the primary emphasis 
must be u^n,^ucational administration. 
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Common practice has not provided a standard of educational 
accounting or of financial rejiorting among higher institutions. 
However, certain essential functions may be defined: 

1. Su^ a system must provide for fund accounting. 

2. It must set up certain general classifications that are of admin- 
istrative and educational value into which all institutional activities 
may be fitted, as units. 

3. It must be so simple that the cost of its* operation is not 
excessive. 


4. It must permit of reporting to the public in a fashion that 
will reflect the nature of the educational program of the institution. 

5. It must be suitable for statistical correlation with student 
faculty activities. 

6. It must not' involve so many restrictions and j^rocesses that it 
is easier to fail in the educational enterprise than to overcome the 
intricacies of the financial system. 

The body of this report has set up a suggested outline for financial 
reporting. This system or a similar one supported by detailed 
schedules should provide definitions of items and directions for 
classificatfbn of activities that will permit institutions of diflferent 
types and size to distribute all items of capital investment, income, 
and expenditure under appropriate headings and thus afford com- 
parable financial pictures of their operations. The report does not 
present a system of accounting. There are many sound accounting 
processes and methods; it is the function of experts in that field to 
adapt these features to specific educational requirements. At the 
present time there are five different systems of management in 
handling .the business of Oregon’s institutions of higher learning. 
Each of these systems has its own policies, its own procedures, its 
own records and business forms, and its own method of report mak- 
The commission does not recommend the concentration of all 
business operations of all the institutions in one office. Administra- 
tive officers of the institutions must be in a position to conti^l the 
financial instruments through which the educational program may 
be carried out. Dual responsibility upon the one hand for finances 
and u{K)n the other for education would create a situation as difficult 
to coordinate as would be the coordination of the right hand of one 
person with the left hand of another. This conclusion is justified by 
the experience of other States'that have attempted centralii^ed forms 
of business management of different institutions. 

At the same time the commission recognizes that there are elements 
of waste in the present system of independent conduct of business 
operations by five separate offices. A larger proportion of the 
combined operating expenses of the university and the State college 
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Is being spent upon the mere operation of business machinery than 
would DC required if these tw<* institutions were under one adminis- 
tration and one business management. The problem is one of sug- 
gest ng methods whereby educational effectiveness may be preserved 
and more economical business operation se<''.red. For this purpose 
the survey commission recommends the creation in the State’ depart- 
ment of higher education of a centralized service organization to 
perform certain functions • that are not inherently local and 
involved in preservation of institutional administrative control, 
business activities which involve contact with students, immediate 
supervision of buildings and grounds, and of clerical help, the issu- 
ing of supplies, care of equipment, and the operation of local enter- 
prises such as dining halls, laundries, and dormitories, must be per- 
formed locally. The custody, preservation, and inv^tment of funds, 
and the keeping of records thereof are not neccKsarily a local func- 
tion required for the preservation of institutional administrative 
control. These functions may be carried on effectii^ely and more 
economically at a central point. Statistical study of financial 
records and their correlations with records of attendance, grades, 
graduation, and so on may, with modern equipment, be performed 
quickly and economically at a central office. In the opinion of the 
survey commission i^ is desirable that the Stab* board of higher, 
ftlucation establish a centralizejd statistical and recording service, 
and it is believed that its uses and economies will develop raj'idly 
as the institutions discover its value for purposes of financial and 
educational re^arch and control. ^ 

Coordination of Capital Investment 

Duplication of work as betveen institutes does not necessarily 
^ mean wasteful doubling of plant equipnent for the conduct of such 
work, nevertheless, concentration of work in one place is likely to 
result in economy of capital investment even in the case when such 
concentration is accompanied by no corresponding saving in the 
direct coats of instruction. Study of present use of the buildings of 
Oregon’s higher institutions tends to show rather low efficiency at 
Ashland and La Orande. These institutions are new, however, and 
the low efficiency may be ascribed to wise provision for the future.’ 
The normal school at Monmouth shows a very low median per-, 
centage use of buildings. This is explained by the fact that the 
administration building is old, the rooms large and poorly arranged. 
It is impossible to maintain the variety of offerings required a 
modem teacher-training curriculumr and at the same time develop 
. classes which will fill rooms to their rated seating capacity. No 
relief can be found by partitioning large rooms nor by adapting 
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space now devoted to offices and to the library. It is recommended 1 
that the State provide approximately $500,000 for new construction 
ami for remodeling the plant at Monmouth. The new plant should 
provide for a new modern library building, for a safe auditorium, 
an<l for class and laboratory rooms to permit the simultaneous meet- 
ing of bne-half again as many classes as e.xist at present. 

The university dc>es not show a very efficient use of the plant as a 
whole or of any single building. This-is largely due to unwise 
^ planning which has resulted in the multiplication of small units and 
the building of extravagantly cheap structures. It is in part due to 
the wide variety of subjects offered on the upper division level and 
in part to the type of class scheduling that seeks to concentrate 
classes in the morning hours. 

At Corvallis the median plant usage as a whole is somewhat 
higher than at Eugene, but falls considerably short of the proposed 
standard. Part of this failure is due to highly sj)ecialized offer- 
ings and to concentration qf scheduling during the early part of 
the day. 

The commission recommends as means to improve plant develop- 
ment and use (1) class scheduling to insure use of rooms for a 
greater number of hours per day, (2) distinct separation of funds 
available for educational piirpoSes from those available for capital 
purposes, (3) allotment of in.stitutional function in accordance with 
the recommendations made by Chapters II, III, and IV of this 
report. 

The second of these recommendations requires some further ex- 
planation. The fact that a single fund, such ns the millage or 
student fees, may be used either for instruction purposes or for 
plant. development tends- to conceal from the# people and from leg- 
islators their responsibilities in the matter of plant development. 
The commission recommends (1) that specified millage taxes be 
limited to expenditures for operation and maintenance, and (2) 
that capital investment be provided for by special millage tax or 
by special appropriation. A third source of funds for develop- 
ment of the physical plant of the higher institutions of the State 
should be that of private donation. Wealthy men of the State 
" should take pride in devoting some of their resources to building up 
the* State institutions. The commission recommends that student 
, fees be u.sed exclusively for instruction purposes. ^ 

Future building coMtruction at the university and the State col- 
lege should be planned with reference to the coordination of program 
proposed by the commission. Its object should be to secure some of 
the economies that might be obtained if the institutions had been 
developed upon a single campus or if they were a single institution 
upon two campuses. Subject to modification as a result of possible 
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failure to secure the”complete coordination proposed by the commis- 
sion. it is recommended that the university be provided with a library 
building whose ultimate cost should be $500,000, of which the first 
unit should cost approximately $350,000. The university is also in 
urgent need of modem provision for laboratories and class space 
for lower ilivision work in the sciences. In the opinion of the survey 
coininission practically the entire plant of the ui^versity should be 
rebuilt, by replacing obsolete and flimsy structures by fireproof, well- 
designed buildings. 

It is recommended that the institution at Corvallis be provided 
with a biological science building in the immediate future and also 
that a chemistry building be provided for this im|X)rtant aspect of 
the work of the State college. The provision of these facilities be- 
comes esj>ecially urgent in view of the recommendation of the com- 
mission that upper-division science be confined to the campus at 
Corvallis. ^ 

Attention has alreadv been called to the need at Corvallis for a 
cantpus training school. The commission recommends further that 
a training school entirely under the control of the institution be 
erected at La Grande and that the plants both at La Grun<le and 
.Vshland be provided in the immediate future with dormitory facil- 
ities. Both institutions also need special facilities for health and 
physical education work. 

The State board of higher education is urged to adopt for use 
by all State higher educational institutions the sysUmi in use at 
Corvallis to maintain complete knowledge of the condition and uses 
made of the physical plant. 

Libraries 

The library stalls of the Oregon higher institutions are well pre- 
pared by training and experience for the duties that they are called 
upon to perform. They compare very favorably with the training 
of librarians of colleges and universities in the United Siates as a 
whole. The staff at the ^normal schools should be increased to meet 
the accepted standard of two full-time persons in schools of less 
than 5(X) students. ‘ ' / 

The university is spending about 80 per cent more on the annual 
maintenance of the library than is being expended by the State 
college. This condition has existed over a period of some years. 
The State college is below the standard of expenditures per student 
for library purposes in the land-grant colleges and universities of 
the United States. Further, the resources as indicated by posses- 
sion of complete sets ofr certain journals required for scientific re- 
search are smaller than those in t^e majority of the land-grant 
institutions. 
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The library resources at Monmouth meet standard requirements. 
Thfise at Ashland and La Grande should be considerably increased 
The size of their collections should be raised to at least 5,000 volumes 
each. Funds should be provided at both Ashland and La Grande 
for binding journals and important periodicals. Provision should 
be made at Ashland for larger reading room space. 

Coordination of the library holdings at Eugene and Corvallis 
to corre.«;j)ond to the allocation of functions reconunended by the 
commission should result in transfer by deposit of considerable pro 
portions of the collections now possessed by these libraries. Future 
purchases should be coordinated to insure the minimum duphcation 
©f resources between the institutions. 


Faculties 

As compared with the distribution of academic ranks in the land- 
grant universities and colleges of the United States, both the 
university and the State college show a rather large percentage of 
staff luembers in the lower ranks. This condition suggests that 
both institutions should make a special study to determine whether 
an undue proportion of the teaching in these in^itutions is being 
carried on by instructors and teaching fellows. 

The training of the staff of the university as representeil bj 
years of education beyond high school, and by degrees earned, com- 
pares very favorably indeed with that of staffs in the universities of 
the I nited States. At the State college the training of the faculty 
compares favorably with that of staffs in the land-grant colleges and 
universities of the United States except that the percentages with 
seven years or more of study beyond high school and with the doc- 
tors degree fall considerably below the av'erage for the United 
States as a whole. 

The staff of the normal school at Monmouth has a rather large 
proportion of members who have not reached the minimum standard 
for teachers in normal schools, four years of study above high school. 
Larger percentages of the staffs of the normal schools at Ashland 
and La Grande satisfy this standard but all these institutions should 
make provision for reducing the proportions of staff members who 
fail to reach this minimum. ' 

A large proportion of the staffs of the university and the State 
college have had all their teaching experience in the institutions 
by which they are now employed, but this undesirable condition 
is mitigated to a considerable degree at the State college and to a 
somewhat less degree at the university, by the fact that members 
of the faculty have had graduate training in other institutions. 
Inbreeding does not appear to be a serious problem at either the 
university or the State college. 
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The faculties of the normal schools all contain rather large per- 
centages of members who have had no experience teaching in the 
public schools for which they are preparing teachers. This con- 
dition is serious in view of the failure to meet minimum standards of 
academic training as represented by years of education beyond high 
school and by the higher degrees earned. 

The di^ribution of age groups among the faculties of the five 
State institutions shows that neither e.xtreme “ elderliness *’ nor youth 
characterizes the staffs of the higher institutions. Distribution 
age groups among the different academic ranks shows a fairly reg- 
ular increase of age with increase of rank and no undue concen- 
tration of any rank in a single age group. 

In order to protride for further training, it is urgently recom- 
mended that a system of sabbatical leave be established at all the 
^higher institutions and that salary schedules and conditions of em- 
ployment be so pranged -that staff members normally on the 12- 
month basis be jArmitted three months leave every third summer 
for purposes of travel, study or other forms of recuf)eration and 
self-improvement. It is also highly desirable that a system of 
pensions or retiring allowances be developed which will be appli- 
cable to the faculties of all the State institutions. Participation 
should be compulsory. 

The median sala^ paid every academic rank in the university 
falls below the median for similar institutions in the United States. 
The median salaries at the State college are still less than those 
at the university in every rank exce^ that of ipstructor. The 
medians in both institutions are belov^lliose paid by similar insti- 
tutions in the group of Western States. Salaries paid by the normal 
school at Monmouth compare favorably with those paid in the nor- 
mal schools of the United States but those paid at Ashland are 
slightly lower and those at La Grande much lower. 

If Oregon is to meet the general trend in salaries among the 
public universities and colleges of the United States, as its economic 
and social resources would seem to warrant, and if it is to compete 
with them for competent faculty members, as it must in order to 
maintain comparable educational standards, it will be necessary to 
increase the levels of salaries paid to practically every rank in 
Oregon’s higher educational institutions. The commission recom- 
mends that more nearly comparable salaries . be provided for staff 
members of similar training, experience, and responsibility. Me- 
chanical and automatic -devices for assi^ing rank and salary in- 
creases should be avoided however; administrative judgment that 
is guided by minimum requirements defined in general tenns affords 
01870 ^ ■ 81 — 3 )0 
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the best basis for determining the value of any individual to the 
State s higher educational in|titutions. 

In the opinion of the survey commission the excessive turnover 
of. the faculties that now prevails in Oregon institutions mav be 
remedied by adjustment of salary scales, by liberal provision for 
leaves, and by the creation of a generous system of ¥etiring 
allowances. 

Students 

More than 7,000 students cooperated' in the study of the student 
bodies in Oregon’s institutions of higher education. The following 
series of statements summarizes some of the more interesting and 
important facts disclbsed by this study: 

(1) More than 16 per cent of the students in Oregon’s higher insti-' 
tutions are 24 or more years of age. 

(2) Almost 28 per cent earn all of their own way through college 
by work while in attendance or during intervals between attendance. 
A larger percentage (57 per cent) of the students at La Grande 
earn little or none of their college expenses than at any other insti- 
tution, although 40 ])er cent at the university do not help them- 
selves to any great extent by their earning. 

(3) Almost twice as many students ^'ass their families as of 
less than average means as class them as well to do, but approxi- 
mately 90 per cent class their famifies as of average means. 

(4) Fourteen per cent of the students at Ashland and Monmouth 
come from families with incomes reported as $3,600 or more; 17 
per cent at La Grande; 36 per cent at Corvallis; and 45 per cent at 
Eugene. 

(5) Twenty-five per cent of the students come from homes 'hrthf' 
open country. The university draws 34 per cent from cities of over 
50.000 population while the State college draws 26 per cent from 
this source. 

(6) Twenty-three per cent of the students live less than 25 miles 
from the institution they attend and approximately 80 per cent of 
these students live at home while in attendance. 

V ,(7) More than 27 per cent chose their college because of conven- 
ience to home or for reasons of economy. 

(8) Only 1 per cent chose their college because of scholarship aid. 
This reflects the notable lack of" such assistance in Oregon institu- 
tions. 

(9) Thirty-five per cent said they intended to teach. Other occu- 
pational objectives and major courses of study followed show that 
the coordinating proj^am recommended by the dbmmission should 
result in economies with disturbance of a minimum number of 
students. 
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(10) Distribution of the occupations of the fathers of students 
raises interesting questions concerning the shifting of occupational 
emphasis, the redistribution of Oregon’s economic f>opulation, and 
the changing size of agricultural and business units. 

The I niversity of Oregon provides residence halls for but 14 per 
cent of its men students and 22 per cent of its women students. The 
^'tate college provides housing for approximately the same percen* 
tape of its men but houses 47 per cent of its women. Both institu- 
tions compare very favorably with the land-grant universities and 
colleg^ of the United States, as a whole, which house only 9 per cent 
of their men student&and 6 per cent of their women. The fratemi- 
tie.s and sororities at both institutions serve to supplement institu- 
tional provision of student housing to a considerable degree, since 
at the university they care for 48 p>er cent of both men and women 
and at the State college for 26 per cent of the w^en and 45 per cent 
of the men. * 9 ^ 

I nusually meagre provision has been made for housing students at 
(he Oregon normal schools. The dormitory at Monmouth is excel- 
lently run but the facilities should be extended. No dormitories are 
provided at Ashland and La Grande; their programs of social educa- 
tion are being seriously retarded by the lack of such facilities. 

Placement of graduates of the higher institutions of Oregon is 
organized too largely about teacher placement. It is recommended 
that the central placement offices at the university and the State 
college act in the capacity of information -gathering and record 
keeping agencies and make a special effort to educate the faculties 
to the use of these aids. ^Ejj^lacement bureaus should cooperatively 
make a careful study oiq^^ossible fields for employment of grad- 
uates upop a statenJrtflj^sis. Coordinated'Veducational and voca- 
tional ^idance is ^p^n an embryonic stage in Oregon’s higher 
institutions; all should giVe increased attention to this phase of 
State and educational service. 

• Hiyucal Welfare and Athletics 

In Oregon institutions, as in many other States, physical educa- 
tion programs have been subordinated to intercollegiate athletics. 
In Oregon this situation is agpivated by the degree of control ac- 
corded to students and alumni of the university and State college 
through the financial and administrative powers exercised by the 
executive council of the Associated Students. The commission rec- 
ommends a complete reorganization of the present plan of manage- 
ment of intercollegiate athletics. In order to correct the prevailing 
conditions and to place physical education upon a simple but sound 
foundation it is recommended : 
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(1) That the present boards of control composed of students, 
alumni, and faculty members be abolished. 

(2) That control of intercollegiate athletics be incorporated in 
the schools of physical education and be administered upon the 
same basis as are the academic major divisions. 

(3) That all coaches be employed in the same manner as other 
staff members and receive no larger compensation than is provided 
in the regular. salary schedules of the faculty. 

(4) That all receipts from intercollegiate games be handled 
through the same channels as other departmental earnings and be 
budgeted by the administrations and that budgeting be approved 
by the board as is the case of other institutional' funds. 

(5) That the policy of supporting intramural athletics by means 
of institutional and State funds be adopted and that the proposal 
to finance intramural sjxuts from intercollegiate receipts be rejected. 

(6) That emphasis be placed upon intramural sports with the 
definite objective of securing participation by all students, both 
men and women. 

Fraternities and Sororities 

The fraternities and sororities are to be commended for the serv- 
ices that they render the institutions, particularly for the housing 
facilities provided. Increasingly and through cooperative rela- 
tioi^hips the institutions should regard these social organizations 
as instruments and agencies for social and community education. 
They may well be made examples of the advantage and benehts 
to be derived from the social association of small groups of students 
and serve to encourage similar nonfratemTty organizations upon the 
campuses of the State institutions. 

Relationships Between Institutional Administration and Goveraing Control 

The survey commission has proposed a plan for the coordination 
of the offerings of the five State institutions of higher learning. 
This plan and the recommendations that arise from it introduce 
serious problems of administrative relationships among the institu- 
ting and between the institutions and the State board of higher edu- 
cation. Responsibility for securing coordination rests prim,arily 
with the bdard ; it must of necessity exercise the powers required to 
accomplish this purpose. At the same time responsibility for actual 
operation of the institutions rests with their respective administra- 
tive heads. The reconciliation of the, responsibilities of the board 
with those of the institutional heads will require a period of adjust- 
ment whqp the normal distiqptions between functions of the govern- 
ing body and the functions of institutional administrations will be 
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somewhat obscured. The commission has recommended the creation 
of a numljer of interinstitutional committees and of threes inter- 
institutional councils, a research council, an extramural council, 
and an education council, to assist in the process of adjustment 
and in the operation of the coordinated program. The success 
of these instruments and of the whole program will depend upon 
the willingness of the institutional heads to cooj)erate heartily in 
their use and upon the willingness of the board to permit such 
interinstitutional cooperation to devise ways and means of accom- 
plishing the purposes embodied in the board s policies. The wis- 
dom of the board will be shown by the extent to which it adheres 
to the policy of noninterference with interinstitutional methods of 
accomplishing the policies enunciated by the board; it will be com- 
pelled to take action when unwillingness to carry out these policies 
is demonstrated. Board representation upon the major interinstitu- 
tional committees and upon the councils will provide it with a sufli- ’ 
dent means for obtaining factual information concerning progress 
in the development of its program. The commission is convinced 
that the devotion of the institutional administrations to the interests 
of the State is such as to insure their cooperation and earnest effort 
in creating a unified program of higher education in Oregon; pro- 
fessional propriety will require such action upon their part as will 

enable the board to carry out the mandate laid upon it by the peonle 
of the State. ^ i 

On the other hand, the board should, during the process of adjust- 
ment, hold firmly to the ultimate purpose of limiting its functions 
to the po^rs and duties of governing boards formulated by Presi- 
dent E. C. Elliott, of Purdue University, and presented here with 
some minor paraphrasing to make the statement applicable to the 
Oregon situation. 

1. The selection of the presideats and, upon their recommendation, the 4ther 

principal executive offloera of the Inatltntlons. ^ 

2. The firm guidance and sympathetic support of the presidents and executive 
officers in all institutional matters. 

3. The de\ Islng of w’aya and means for raising adequate funds with whicli 
to provide and to secure well-balanced support for the educational and 
wlentiflc programs of the Institutions. 

4. The preparation of a comprehensive plan for the future physical develop- 
ment of the Instltutlops, and the utilisation of only a proper proportion of the 
resources for such development. 

5. Tlie requirement of regular, concise, and intelligent financial and ednca- 
tional reporta from officers and departments, which will enable a ready under- 
standing of the results of the operation of the Instltutiona. 

a The senloe by Individual members as agents for effective contact with 
t he pub Ic and consequently a better understanding and sounder confidence in 
the work of tbe Instltutiona. , 
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7. The understanding of the educational alms and goals of the institutions as 
formulated by the faculties and by interinstitutional committees and councils. 

8. The approving of an annual budget which protects the institutions from 
debilitating deficits. The budget should represent that business acumen and 
foresight which are among the principal constructive contributions of the 
board of control 

9. The formulation in clear terms of the fundamental duties of the faculty 
and the recognition of the right and the responsibility of the faculty to 
organize Itself for the proper performance of the designated duties. 

10. The creation of proper mechanisms whereby the board may be brought 
into cooperative relations with the faculty and the organized student body. 
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